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Preface 


The articles in this anthology were originally presented as papers at a confer- 
ence on 'Religion as an Agent of Change' that I arranged at Aarhus University 
in Denmark on 25 and 26 August 20n. 

I was inspired — or rather provoked - to arrange the conference by actual 
discussions. Because of the present situation in the world, especially the con- 
frontation between Islam and the West, which has led to bloody terror and 
devastating wars, many people have come to regard religion as something 
negative, as a destructive force in the world today, but also in the history of 
mankind. Especially proponents of the so-called new atheism' have expressed 
a strong dislike, if not outright hatred, of religion as such. 

I borrowed the second part of the conference title from Elisabeth Eisenstein's 
famous book on The Printing Press as an Agent of Change. In doing this, I tried 
to compare religion to a historical phenomenon with explicitly positive con- 
notations. The printing press was a huge step forward in the history of human 
culture and society; it brought knowledge and information better, faster, and 
cheaper to larger audiences; it created preconditions for such important his- 
torical movements as the Reformation and the Enlightenment; in the last 
instance it is difficult to see how modern, democratic society had been able to 
develop without the printing press. 

Has religion in the same way as the printing press been a factor of positive 
influence on historical development? Historians will be the first to admit that 
religion has caused an endless series of strife and unrest, war and destruction, 
not least through the history of our own continent, Europe. But they also know 
that religion has been a creative and innovative factor of great strength in his- 
tory, able to change societies, create new cultures, and shape strong identities. 
It was this positive dimension of religion as a historical phenomenon that the 
conference purposely chose to address. 

The historians who contributed to the conference in 201 approached reli- 
gion basically as a factor that creates culture. They discussed religion as a driv- 
ing force in history on the basis of three particular 'cases' from the history of 
Christianity: the Crusades, the Reformation, and Pietism. The present volume 
consists of rewritten and expanded versions of their papers. 

The conference in Aarhus marked the end of a research network called 
‘Network for the historical study of religion, for which I was responsible during 
its two years of existence, 2009-2011. On the publication of this volume I would 
like to thank the Danish ‘Research Council for Culture and Communication’ 
for granting the money that made it possible to establish the network, and to 
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arrange also the conference. PhD Stephen Bennett kindly undertook the task 
of correcting linguistically the contributions by the scholars from outside the 
United Kingdom, and I am grateful for his effort. Also, I would like to thank 
Wim Janse and Fred van Lieburg for accepting to publish the volume within 
Brill's Series in Church History and Religious Culture, and to them and Els Meijer 
at Brill for an excellent cooperation in bringing the book to press. 

Last but not least I am extremely grateful for the contributions from the 
authors of the papers in the volume. It has been a great pleasure for me to work 
together with such a distinguished group of international scholars. 


Per Ingesman 
Aarhus University, 15 May 2015 
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CHAPTER 1 
Introduction 
Per Ingesman 


Criticism of religion is nothing new in Western civilization. It was a strong cur- 
rent in the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century, represented for instance 
by thinkers like d'Holbach and Voltaire in France, to denounce much of tradi- 
tional Christian religion as a kind of superstition, which the Church had used 
to suppress and exploit ordinary people. In the nineteenth century, this critical 
current was carried on and given a more firm basis, by German philosophers 
such as Feuerbach, Marx, and Nietzsche, but also by British proponents of 
emerging natural and social sciences like Darwin, Mill, and Spencer. This led to 
an intense debate between adherents of the Christian religion and its various 
enemies of an atheistic leaning, the result of which was what Owen Chadwick 
in his classic treatment of the development has called 'the secularisation of the 
European mind"! 

At the beginning of the twenty-first century, criticism of religion has mani- 
fested itself more strongly than it has done for about a hundred years, and it 
has taken on a new, more comprehensive and aggressive appearance. In the 
wake of the terror attacks on the USA on n September 2001 what has been 
labelled the 'new atheism' made its entrance into the cultural and political 
debate in the Western world. British and American philosophers and scien- 
tists like Richard Dawkins, Daniel Dennett, Sam Harris, Christopher Hitchens, 
and Victor J. Stenger published bestselling books containing strong criticism 
of religion. Moreover, they directed their critical remarks not only against mili- 
tant Islam, not only against fundamentalist versions of religion, but also 
against all religion past and present. Thinking of Islam, as well as Judaism and 
Christianity, they talked about religion as a ‘root of all evil’, as something that 
‘poisons everything"? They also substantiated their views with examples from 


1 Chadwick 1975. For a more recent treatment, see McLeod 2000, especially chap. 4: ‘Belief’ 
(pp. 147-170). A short introduction to the topic Enlightenment and religion can be found in 
Outram 2005, pp. 109-125. 

2 In2006, Richard Dawkins was responsible for a television documentary in the UsA with the 
title The Root of All Evil? The following year Christopher Hitchens published a book with the 
title God Is Not Great. How Religion Poisons Everything. Hitchens 2007. 
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history aiming to illustrate the bad effects of religion in the development of 
mankind.? 

Asa historian you must admit that it would be very easy to write a ‘black book 
of religion. Through history, religion has caused numerous atrocities, riots, and 
wars, with killings of human beings and destruction of material values as conse- 
quences. You only have to mention such instances in the history of Europe as 
massacres of heretics, Jews, and Muslims in the Middle Ages, the French Wars of 
Religion and the Thirty Years War in the early modern period, or the conflicts in 
Northern Ireland and in the former Yugoslavia in our own time. 

On the other hand itis impossible for a historian to say that religion has only 
had negative importance in past times. Didn't Christianity bring a stop to inhu- 
mane practices in the Roman Empire, such as gladiator fights and exposure of 
infant babies? Was it not a Christian influence that brought slavery to an end, 
in Europe during the Middle Ages, in America in the nineteenth century? 
Moreover, has it not been Christianity that has promoted education, with uni- 
versities and schools, from the Middle Ages onwards? Not to speak of immense 
and invaluable cultural treasures produced by or for the Christian church, its 
clergy, and its lay members. 

Such a manner of listing the pros and cons in a discussion about the role of 
religion in history will, however, probably appear rather primitive to most 
professional historians. They will warn strongly against using historical facts 
and arguments too directly in contemporary discussions about politics and 
religion, since they know that history is an extremely complex matter, that 
most developments in the past were determined or caused by many factors, 
often difficult to separate from each other, and that it is, therefore, often open 
to debate among specialists what role to attribute to one specific factor among 
others. 

The purpose of this anthology is to point to some of the positive effects of 
religion as a driving force in historical changes — without ignoring the fact that 
religion often interacted with other factors, and that 'positive' changes could 
have also a ‘negative’ side. Being written by specialists on European history, the 
anthology concentrates on the role of the Christian religion as an agent of 
change in history. 


3 "The history of Christendom abounds with violence sanctioned by the Church and thereby 
defined as divinely inspired "good", says Victor J. Stenger, mentioning the Crusades in the 
High Middle Ages as an example. Stenger 2007, pp. 204-205. 

Cf. Courtois et alii 1999. 

5 Cf. the chapter on ‘Causation in History’ in Evans 1997, pp. 129-160. For Evans’ discussion of 

political uses of history, see especially pp. 191-223. 
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This introduction will first outline why historians today have a special inter- 
est in religion as a cultural phenomenon. Secondly, it will point to one of the 
central characteristics of the Christian religion that gave it such a great poten- 
tial for changing the course of history, namely its belief that the Christians area 
people, the New Israel, with the task of creating a society in which people live 
together according to God's will. Thirdly, it will argue that, although other topics 
from the history of Christianity could also have been chosen, the three exempli- 
fying ‘cases’ selected here — the Crusades, the Reformation, and Pietism — seem 
to be especially well suited to illustrate how religion has been able to change 
societies, create new cultures, and shape strong identities. Finally, it will go 
through the contents of the book, summarizing the individual contributions. 


Religion in Culture and History 


A couple of generations ago viewpoints such as those put forward by the new 
atheists probably would not have caused many historians to protest. Traditionally, 
historians were scholars studying the past with a focus on the political, social, 
and economical development, and religious history was something left to spe- 
cialists trained in theology or comparative religion. That is no longer the case. 
Since the 1960s and 1970s historians have developed a new kind of religious his- 
tory: Inspired by social history, by the Annales school and its history of mentali- 
ties, by gender history and cultural history, religion is now interpreted as ‘an 
intrinsic part of culture and a producer of culture’.® 

This development has brought historians in line with a development that 
has been going on during the last generation within academic disciplines that 
specialise in religion, since also here the crucial role of religion in the develop- 
ment of human culture has been underlined.” 

‘Religion is one of the most powerful cultural institutions ever created by 
sapient minds, stated a leading historian of religions, Armin W. Geertz. In his 
opinion, religious narratives and religious rituals are cultural phenomena that 
have been an integrated part of and have played a formative role in the cognitive 
development of homo sapiens. To him, symbolic systems like language and art, 
but also religion, have been important for the development of consciousness 


6 Hufton 2002, p. 59. See also Johnson 2005; Rubin 20n. For a historiographical analysis of the 
development, see the contribution by McLeod below. 

7 Ofcourse the 'return of religion' has made itself felt also within other academic disciplines, 
in the humanities as well as in the social sciences. For only one example, see Chapman, 
Coffey and Gregory, eds. 2009. 
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and cognition in human beings. In the long history of mankind, religion has 
been a primary supplier of that knowledge and those cosmologies and world- 
views that have been constitutive for and has given identity to both individuals 
and societies.? 

It is not least the so-called 'cultural turn' in history that has brought it into 
harmony with this new understanding of religion — and has taken it away from 
traditional Church history with its focus on institutions, hierarchies, and theol- 
ogy. The development within the historical discipline since the 1980s from 
social history to cultural history means that historians nowadays are interested 
in not only how people in past times lived their daily lives, but also in their way 
of interpreting the world and the society they lived in.? Central to both histori- 
ans and historians of religion today is the definition, put forward by the 
American anthropologist Clifford Geertz, of culture as 'a system of inherited 
conceptions expressed in symbolic forms by means of which men communi- 
cate, perpetuate and develop their knowledge about and attitudes toward 
life’10 With this definition, religion with its symbols and rituals is being moved 
from the margins to the centre of human culture. 

Most of the leading cultural historians during the last one or two genera- 
tions have been working on Europe in the medieval and early modern period, 
and this anthology will also focus mainly on that period, for obvious reasons. 
The period before Europe became secularised was characterised by a total 
dominance of the Christian religion in culture and society.!! No one can ignore, 
says a Swiss historian, the fact that ‘religion was an all-pervasive force in pre- 
industrial society’? It was religion that delivered the worldview and the mental 


8 I am grateful to Armin W. Geertz for having allowed me to use formulations of his views 
presented in a Danish newspaper article from 2006. The direct quotation is from A.W. 
Geertz 2010, p. 317. 

9 On the 'cultural turn, see Burke 2008. Cf. Rubin 2002. 

10 C. Geertz 1973, p. 89. Of interest in our context is also C. Geertz 1966. 

11  Iwillnotgo into the debate on when secularization took place, and exactly how to define 
and measure secularization. I am grateful to Hugh McLeod for useful comments, and will 
refer to his introductions in McLeod 2000, pp. 1-30; McLeod and Ustorf, eds. 2003, pp. 
1-26. Several of the contributions to the present volume touch upon the question of secu- 
larization, especially those who take the discussion further than the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, into developments in the last two centuries. See the contributions 
by McLeod, Jung and Wolffe. 

12  Greyerz1984, p. 1. It is said about the early modern period, but I will extend it to cover also 
the Middle Ages - although it is clear that ‘religion’ changed considerably in the transition 
from medieval to early modern society, as pointed out by Bossy 1985, especially in the 
concluding remarks pp. 170—171. See also below pp. 9-10, 14-15. 
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outlook according to which people understood what was happening in the 
world; religious belief was 'the fundamental cosmology underlying the cultural 
framework of society’. Religion was a system that gave a value-orientation to 
both individuals and the collective, and at the same time legitimised the exist- 
ing natural and socio-political orders.!* There was, as Richard van Dülmen has 
said, ‘no room free from religion’: Religion was intimately connected to life in 
every social unit, be it household, community or society, and it determined all 
cultural processes as well as formed an important foundation for every author- 
ity or power holder, including the state as such.!? Religion delivered basic 
instruction, both in regards to how individuals should live their lives and to 
how society should be structured and governed. 

This last point deserves special regard since here we have one of the important 
aspects of the Christian religion that has given it its strength as a driving force in 
history. A deliberate attempt to build the Christian society has been a central 
current in the history of Christianity from the establishment of an alliance 
between the Christian church and the Roman state power in the fourth century 
until the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, when the Enlightenment together 
with political, industrial and scientific revolutions led to secularization, including 
a separation of state and churches in many European countries. In addition, in 
countries such as Ireland and the UsA where a separation of state and church was 
undertaken for more pragmatic than ideological reasons, the ideal of a Christian 
society has made its influence felt almost until the present day.!6 


Building the Christian Society 


Christianity is a religion of the book, its first and foremost fundament being 
Holy Scripture. Especially important in the Bible were laws and prophecies in 
the Old Testament said to be originating from God and in the New Testament 
direct commands pronounced by Jesus Christ himself. The Lord's most insist- 
ing commands, like for instance the command to spread the Gospel to the 


13 Johnson 2005, p.145. See also Rubin 20m, p. 319. 

14 Greyerz 2008, p. 5. 

15 Diilmen 1994 p. 7. Also here it is underlined that not only the Middle Ages were religious 
and pious, so was the early modern period. 

16  Itisimpossible to document the following text in detail. I will therefore only refer to new 
books that either present good surveys, with up to date bibliographies, or have interesting 
new points of view. For the history of Christianity as such I will point to the new one vol- 
ume story by Diarmaid MacCulloch: MacCulloch 2009. 
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entire world, could not be overlooked and came to play a crucial role during 
the whole history of Christianity." However, the biblical narratives, especially 
those in the historical books of the Old Testament and in the Acts of the 
Apostles in the New Testament, also had the most vital importance for 
Christians, telling them how to act in the world, but also how to interpret his- 
tory, one's own individual history, as well as the history of Christians. 

The first Christians, who in their origin in the first century were only a minor 
sect within the Jewish people, regarded themselves as the New Israel, the chosen 
people to whom God would fulfil his promises, expressed in the Scriptures, if 
they would live according to his commands. As long as they were only a small 
group of people in the large Roman Empire there were no great problems in try- 
ing to realise this view of themselves for the Christians. The problems grew as 
more and more people joined the new religion, culminating when the emperor 
Constantine the Great and his successors in the fourth century decided that all 
Romans had to be Christian. However, even then the Christians didn't give up the 
idea of being the chosen people obliged to live as God wanted them to, and set 
out to transform the Roman Empire into a Christian Empire. With the Emperor, 
and his power to give and enforce laws, as its principal agent, the Christian 
Church completed its first large scale attempt to profoundly change a society.!? 

With the conversion of Constantine and his successors in the fourth cen- 
tury, Christianity in its Catholic version entered into an alliance with the 
Roman state based on a monarchical concept of power - 'power from on high' 
as Linda Woodhead has expressed it. The result was a close alliance and coop- 
eration between a church ruled by bishops and clergy, and a state ruled by 
emperors and kings. This rule of a sovereign God and his authorised represen- 
tatives on earth was given legitimation by a paternalistic ideology: 'It taught 
that a just, harmonious and ordered hierarchical society would be brought into 
being by general obedience to a loving heavenly Father and to his (male) depu- 
ties on earth - in government, church and home"'2? Thus, a model for a church- 
state-alliance was established that was to be of an enduring importance, 
lasting until churches and states all over Europe began to separate in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. 

The Roman imperial model of the relationship between church and state saw 
its most striking display in the East where the Byzantine Empire with its special 
Christian culture flourished for a thousand years. Here, there was no clear 


17 Cf. the contributions by Schmieder and Wolffe. 

18 Cf. the contributions by Grell and Amundsen. 

19 _MacMullen 1984; Brown 1992; Dam 2007; Veyne 2010. 
20 Woodhead 2004, pp. 1-2. 
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distinction between spiritual religion and temporal politics since the emperor 
was God's representative on earth whose responsibility it was to uphold God's 
order among his subjects, clergy as well as laymen. The Church became a depart- 
ment of the state. It was under the direction of an emperor who not only elected 
and appointed the leader of the Church, the patriarch of Constantinople, but 
who also had the final decision in matters of theological doctrine and ecclesias- 
tical order?! The Byzantine Empire came to an end with the Turkish conquest of 
Constantinople in 1453, but strong elements of its Christian culture survived 
and are still extant in the orthodox churches of Eastern Europe.?? 

In Western Europe, the empire didn't survive the tribulations of the period 
of the great migrations. In the fifth century, the Roman state power collapsed, 
leaving the Church as the sole remnant of the old Roman Christian Empire. 
Over the next millennium the Church made its largest creation of new culture 
ever: what we call the Christian Middle Ages. Building on the foundations of 
Antiquity, the Church transformed the various successor states to the Roman 
Empire into Christian societies with a high degree of common culture, in 
which the basic ingredients were the Christian religion, the written word, and 
the Latin language. The culture thus created left a political and social, intel- 
lectual and artistic legacy of immense importance to Western Europe in post- 
medieval times, still making its influence felt today.?? 

The medieval church was a highly diversified entity. From the beginning of 
Christianity there had been a potential conflict concerning the question of 
whether to engage in your life in this world or to rather concentrate all your 
efforts on preparing for the 'true' life to come. When belief in the immediate 
return of Christ faded away in the second century, it became particularly com- 
mon for the Christians to prepare for an existence in this world, and gradually 
the Church built up more and more structures to secure this aim, although 
strong currents still preferred to turn the back to this world, by adopting celi- 
bacy in your normal life, or eventually by withdrawing totally from it to the 
deserts and forests. In the early medieval period, influential currents in the 
Church still saw a true Christian life as implying a withdrawal from this world 


21 Woodhead 2004, pp. 63-84, especially p. 67. 

22 Krueger, ed. 2006; Angold, ed. 2006; Binns 2002. 

23 On the coming into being during the Early Middle Ages of a specific Western form of 
Christianity, different from both ancient and Eastern Christianity, see Brown 2003. The 
subsequent expansion of Latin Christendom in the High Middle Ages is treated in Bartlett 
1993. Just like Bartlett stresses the role of the Roman Church in the making of Europe, 
so also Michael Mitterauer, in his discussion of the medieval origins of the European 
"Sonderweg, lays great stress on the role of the papal church, its organization, and institu- 
tions. Mitterauer 2010, especially pp. 144-193. 
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to live far from inhabitated places, either as hermits or as monks in enclosed 
communities. This drift was alive throughout the Middle Ages, but never came 
to dominate the Church as such. Dominant ecclesiologies said that the Church 
on earth was ecclesia militans, the Church that had to fight sin and work for the 
dissemination of the Kingdom of God.?^ 

The most important agents of unity and concentrated effort of the Western 
church in the Middle Ages were the so-called reform popes leading the Church 
from around 1050. Headed by the popes in Rome, the Church first set out to 
create a new clergy of a higher moral standard than before, a clergy living in 
celibacy and being free from any dependence on kin and secular authorities. 
Having succeeded in this enterprise, the Church went on to also seek to reform 
its lay members. Towards the laity, the intention of the reform papacy was to 
create, by means of catechizing instruction and clerical control, true Christians 
who lived up to the requirements of the Church in both thought and deed.?5 

The efforts of the reform papacy can be seen as a large-scale project that 
could be called ‘the making of Christian society’. The project required that 
society should be ordered and ruled according to the instructions of the 
Church, and in particular that secular legislation had to conform to Christian 
principles. However, the project also implied that certain areas of social life 
should be totally handed over to the Church and its legal regulation. As a result, 
three large fields in medieval society came to be regarded as belonging to the 
ecclesiastical domain, and were, therefore, regulated by Canon law and eccle- 
siastical courts: education, poor relief, and marriage.?® 

The reforming intentions of the papacy in the High Middle Ages led to seri- 
ous strife with secular power, between pope and emperor on a pan-European 
level, and between bishops and princes on alocal level in the various European 
countries. The often very spectacular wars, fights, and conflicts should, how- 
ever, not conceal the fact that through most of the Middle Ages there was firm 
cooperation between church and state, based on the old model of alliance 
going back to the time of Constantine. Moreover, emperors, kings, and princes 
in the medieval period wished to create a Christian society, so conflicts between 
ecclesiastical and secular authorities were mostly based on diverging opinions 
regarding who was to lead the project, and which means should be used to 
carry it through.?? As only one example of the close cooperation between 


24 Noble and Smith, eds. 2008; Rubin and Simons, eds. 2009. On ecclesiastical views on the 
Church, its clergy and its papal leadership, see also Burns, ed. 1988, pp. 252-305. 

25 Morris 1989. 

26 Brundage 1995, especially pp. 70-97. 

27 Burns, ed. 1988, especially pp. 288-305, 367-423. 
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church and state you could mention the joint combating of heresy: There was 
never any discussion of the fundamental rule, established through an imperial 
decision in the twelfth century, that people whom the Church had condemned 
as incorrigible heretics should be put to death by the secular power.?® 

The medieval church was able to create a new Christian culture in Western 
Europe thanks to its close alliance with the state, its institutional strength, and its 
monopoly on not only religion, but also — at least until the Late Middle Ages - on 
learning and literacy. Although some historians have questioned how deeply into 
society the Christianization process went, arguing that a large number of the 
ordinary peasants only had a superficial understanding of the Christian religion 
and were still influenced by old fashioned pagan and magical ideas and prac- 
tices, strong arguments against this view, propagating for the upholding of the 
concept of ‘the Christian Middle Ages, have been put forward.?? 

The Church lost its dominant position in culture and society as a result of 
the Reformation in the sixteenth century. Western Christianity was split up 
into many independent churches, often not only after religious, but also divid- 
ing along national lines. In the various Reformation movements the existing 
relationship between church and state were questioned, resulting in new ver- 
sions of the old models. While reformers belonging to the Radical Reformation 
totally rejected the old alliance between church and the state, and wanted to 
go back to pre-Constantine times to be able to realise the true Christian church, 
adherents of the major and more main stream trends in the Reformation con- 
tinued the old alliance, albeit in different ways. For Luther it was in a version 
that gave the ruling prince a decisive influence on the Church, while for Calvin 
it was in a more ‘republican’ approach, in which the Church insisted on greater 
independence from the state than was the case in the Lutheran state-churches 
you find across Northern Germany and Scandinavia, in particular.?9 

It is almost a paradox that in all of the new churches the fundamental idea 
of the Christians as the New Israel, God's chosen people, continued to exist. 
Everywhere in the major new Protestant countries, the churches, often in close 
alliance with the state, set out to realise the idea of a truly Christian society, 
where the right form of Christian faith was professed and where people lived 
as good Christians ought to do. A process of confessionalization started which 


28 Roach 2005, pp. 82-83, cf. p. 138. 

29  Engeni1986. For England, Eamon Duffy has shown to what high degree the lay people had, 
in the Later Middle Ages, acquired a fairly good understanding of the core teachings of 
the Church. Duffy 1992. 

30  Onthe political thinking within the different directions of the Reformation, see Burns, ed. 
1991, pp. 159-192. 
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resulted in new confessional societies, where church and state worked together, 
and ecclesiastical and social discipline played an important role in making 
people think and behave like sincere Christians?! 

It has been a traditional and very influential view of the Protestant religion 
that it was a step toward modernity and secularization. In particular, Max 
Weber argued that Protestantism was a more ‘modern’ religion that had a more 
'rational' view on life. He famously said that a 'disenchantment of the world' 
took place as a consequence of the protestant Reformation. This opinion has 
been strongly opposed by research into the Reformation in the last generation. 
Moreover, after the Reformation culture and daily life were permeated with 
the religious - including the more or less ‘magical’ - world view, exactly as in 
the Middle Ages, and especially concepts of Antichrist, the Devil, Providence 
etc., received much more attention than before.?? The new point of view has 
been substantiated by intensive research on the process of confessionaliza- 
tion, carried on since the 1980s. A leading specialist in the field, Heinz Schilling, 
sums up research results by pointing out that although ‘confessionalization 
was one of the driving elements of that transformative process of the early 
modern period that pushed the Old European society toward the modernity of 
universal, pluralistic, liberal, and democratic industrial or post industrial soci- 
eties’, religion and society were structurally interwoven and functionally inter- 
active until secularization gained the upper hand.?3 


Recent Research Trends 


Christianity has changed the course of history since it came into being in the 
Roman Empire in the first and second centuries. The alliance between 
the Christian church and the Roman imperial state in the fourth century laid 
the foundation for a thousand years of Christian influence on society, in the 
Byzantine Empire in the East and in the 'Christian Middle Ages' in the West. In 


31  Anintroduction to the concept of confessionalization and a series of case studies can be 
found in Headley, Hillerbrand and Papalas, eds. 2004. See also below p. 14 with foot notes 
45 and 46. 

32 Scribner 1993 (reprinted in Scribner 2001, pp. 346-365); Rublack 2005. A new interpreta- 
tion of the relation between religion and culture in early modern Europe argues that this 
is the case for the whole period from 1500 to 1800: Greyerz 2008. See also Dülmen 1994. 

33 According to Schilling this happened at the end of the eighteenth century. Schilling 2008, 
Pp. 13, 15, 18-19. This claim is, however, controversial, and many historians have other 
views on the chronology of secularization. See McLeod's introduction in McLeod and 
Ustorf, eds. 2003, pp. 1-26. 
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the period after the Reformation in the sixteenth century, and for the next two 
or three centuries, Christian influence on society took on new forms, but it 
didn't disappear. On the contrary it was brought from Europe to large parts of 
the rest of the world, especially to America. 

This book intends to illustrate or exemplify how, throughout its long history, 
the Christian religion has been able to change societies, create new cultures, 
and shape strong identities by focusing on three particular 'cases' from the his- 
tory of Christianity, namely the Crusades, the Reformation, and Pietism. All of 
them represent new movements or currents within the Christian religion, 
which have had profound impact on culture and society and thus can be said 
to have changed the course of Europe's history. Furthermore they are interest- 
ing, from a professional historian's point of view, because our current under- 
standing of the fundamental changing role of these events to a large degree is 
a result of new research into these historical phenomena, undertaken in our 
own generation. 

Characteristic for all three fields is that in the last generation earlier research, 
partly dominated by an old-fashioned, confessional form of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, has been substituted by new results and viewpoints, thanks not least to 
the inspiration from such currents in academic history as social and cultural 
history, the history of mentalities, and gender history. This development within 
research has opened new insight into the three phenomena, Crusades, 
Reformation, and Pietism, and their importance as movements or events that 
caused fundamental historical changes on a broad scale, not just within the 
Christian Church itself, but also in culture and society. 

Research on the Crusades or the crusading movement during the last gen- 
eration has altered many, traditional, often-stereotyped views on this historical 
phenomenon.?* First and foremost, it has shown that the crusading move- 
ment, despite all political, social, and economic motives involved in the 
Crusades, was essentially a religious movement. People went on crusades for 
religious reasons, ultimately for the benefit of their soul, not least through the 
indulgences that the popes in Rome connected the Crusades with. These made 
the medieval crusades a specific phenomenon within the broader context of 
‘Holy War) to be also found in other religions, a phenomenon which came into 
being in the beginning of the eleventh century. Although adherents of a 'tradi- 
tionalist' concept of the Crusades can still be found, most scholars now adhere 
to amore broad, so-called ‘pluralist’ point of view.?° According to this approach, 


34 The most recent general history is Tyerman 2006. An introduction to research and schol- 
arly debates is given in Tyerman 2011. 
35 See the discussion in Maier below. 
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crusades were not only directed towards the Holy Land, crusades took place all 
over Europe, against Muslims in the Iberian peninsula and pagans in the Baltic, 
but also against heretics and other enemies of the Church in France, Italy, and 
Germany. In addition, therefore, the crusading movement or idea did not die 
out with the fall of the last crusader stronghold in the Middle East in 1291; the 
idea lived on and had a considerable influence on European politics well into 
the early modern period. In a figurative sense, it enjoyed a revival in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, where it was used in both religious and politi- 
cal contexts.36 

As a result of the Crusades, a number of so-called crusader states were estab- 
lished in the Middle East. These states were, however, not to last for a very long 
time, and there is no doubt that the most far reaching effects of the crusading 
movement were to be found in Western Europe itself. All of Western Europe was 
affected by the crusading movement to a greater or lesser extent, and it even 
stretched to more remote areas, such as Scandinavia and Iceland. In Spain, the 
whole of medieval history could be regarded as devoted to crusades, since here 
you have a struggle going on against the Muslims until — and in some aspects 
beyond - 1492. However, it has been argued that other European countries, for 
instance Denmark and Portugal, in the High Middle Ages were also 'crusader 
societies, i.e. societies where a lot of the political, military, and economical 
resources were set up for war against foes of Christianity, be it Muslims or 
pagans.?” Moreover, historical writing, fictional literature such as songs and 
romances, as well as preaching were mobilised to spread propaganda for the 
Crusades, and are for modern historians important sources to the development 
of a medieval ‘crusader mentality’.?® 

The impact of the Crusades on Western Europe was reinforced and drawn 
out thanks to two ‘off springs' of the Crusades, namely the transfer of knowl- 
edge and technology from East to West, and the new economic strength of the 
North Italian commercial centres. Concerning the transfer of knowledge and 
technology from the Arab world to Western Europe, it is important to remem- 
ber that the transfer not only comprised military innovations, like castle build- 
ing and various techniques for siege and field combat, but also an immense 
cultural transfer. Knowledge and technology within philosophy and science 
included the works of Aristotle and the decimal system, medical treatments 


36 Cf. the contribution by Wolffe. 

37 A comparison of Denmark and Portugal as ‘crusader societies has been undertaken in 
Jensen 20n. 

38 See for instance Maier 1994. 
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and herbs, but the cultural transfer also gave important new impulses to litera- 
ture and music, art and architecture.39 

It was the crusading movement that really triggered off the growth of Venice, 
Genoa, and the other city republics in Northern Italy specialising in seaborne 
trade between East and West. In particular, Venice grew into a super power 
that earned incredible riches thanks to its trading position, riches, which was 
the background to an astonishing cultural blossoming that lasted until the 
city's decline in the seventeenth century.^? 

However, the crusading idea, and the confrontation with the Muslims in the 
Mediterranean it resulted in, also contributed to the creation of new identities. 
The identity as a ‘crusader’, a person fighting a Holy War against the enemies of 
God, was at the core of the whole crusading phenomenon."! Besides from this 
individual identity as a crusader, there is no doubt that the confrontation with 
the Muslim world during the Crusades contributed to the construction of a 
new religio-political entity: Christian Europe. Thus, the Crusades were laying 
the foundations for a European identity.*? 

Research on the Reformation has also taken a substantial step forward dur- 
ing the last generation. Traditionally, Reformation studies were to a very high 
degree left to Church historians. Two or three decades ago this began to change 
when historians found out that — to cite what Peter Marshall has said in a 
recent book - 'church history is too important to leave to the church histori- 
ans’.*3 What the historians have brought to Reformation studies is a complete 
re-orientation and broadening of the field. The Reformation is no longer seen 
as a question of theology, church, and religion, but has been approached as 
one of the greatest changes in the history of Europe, affecting nearly every 
aspect of human life. It is difficult to sum up the work of a whole generation of 


39 Cf. Setton, ed. 1989, that has, however, a very narrow understanding of the subject. The 
influence of Arabic science in the medieval West is the subject of several articles in 
Rashed, ed. 1996. 

40 See Norwich 2003; Ferraro 2012. 

41 See the contribution by Maier. 

42 In his new history of the Crusades, Christopher Tyerman underlines how the militant 
Christianity of the crusading movement defined Europe's identity in a way still felt 
strongly today. See for instance the Preface and the Conclusion: Tyerman 2006, pp. xiii- 
xvi, 917-922. The role of the Crusades in the making of Europe is underlined by Bartlett 
1993, especially pp. 260-268. In line with Bartlett, Michael Mitterauer sees the Crusades as 
establishing the roots of European expansionism: Mitterauer 2010, pp. 194-231. 

43 Marshall 2009, p. 6. A more comprehensive introduction to the Reformation can be found 
in MacCulloch 2003. Cf. also Hillerbrand 2007. Interesting new viewpoints are put for- 
ward in Wandel 2011. 
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historians' work on the Reformation, but also here society, culture, and iden- 
tity can be used as keywords. 

First and foremost, you could say that the Reformation was not only a 
change within the Church, it had profound impact on both state and society. It 
has already been mentioned that in the wake of the Reformation a process of 
confessionalization took place, in which church and state joined their forces in 
an effort to create a truly Christian society. German historians such as Wolfgang 
Reinhardt and Heinz Schilling have underlined that this process of confession- 
alization in the period c. 1550-1650 was an important phase in the develop- 
ment of the modern state. It integrated church and state in a new way, it gave 
the state a religious legitimacy and — ultimately - religious goals, and it gave 
the state the responsibility for important functions in society that had hitherto 
been the reserve of the Church, especially the three large fields of education, 
social security, and marital or family life.^^ This was, of course, something spe- 
cial for Protestant, Northern Europe, but as the two German historians have 
pointed out, the Catholic states of Southern Europe went through the same 
process of confessionalization.*° Combined with the fact that the Catholic 
Church also went through major changes, as a consequence of the so-called 
Tridentine Reformation, the end result was not that different in Northern and 
Southern Europe. In both the Catholic and the Protestant part of Western 
Europe old-fashioned medieval states and churches were given a more ‘mod- 
ern' form. This made them stronger and more efficient in their common enter- 
prise of changing society. Henceforth, the state permeated society to a degree 
unknown in the Middle Ages, with profound legal and administrative, as well 
as social and economic consequences for local societies. 

According to Reinhardt and Schilling a new, confessional state developed in 
the early modern period. But also new cultures were established in the wake of 
the Protestant Reformation, and both the social history and the cultural history 
approach have been applied to investigate these cultures. Most recently the 
so-called ‘material turn’ has been used to throw light on the cultural importance 
of the Reformation.*® Lutheranism and Calvinism formed religious cultures 


44 Avery informative survey can be found in Schilling 2002. A shorter version in English of 
this article is Schilling 1995. For an overview of the debate about, including the critique of, 
Schilling’s and Reinhard's concept of confessionalization, see Boettcher 2004; Lotz- 
Heumann 2008. For discussions of the relevance of the concept of confessionalization 
outside the German Empire, see also the contributions by Marshall and van Lieburg. 

45 Reinhard and Schilling, eds. 1995. Cf. also Chátellier 1989. 

46 Ongoing research into this theme is carried out by Ulinka Rublack in Cambridge. For an 
introduction, see Rublack 2005, pp. 173-180. 
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different from each other as well as from the old medieval culture. Particularly 
important here is that, although the sacramental view of world and religion 
that characterised the medieval Catholic world disappeared, the new Protestant 
cultures did not loose their religious foundation. As Bob Scribner has expressed 
it, a desacralization took place, but this was not the same as secularization. 
Protestant worldviews were just as much grounded on religious ideas as their 
medieval precursors had been, and in popular customs and ordinary daily life, 
many sacramental and ritual elements from the religious life of the Late Middle 
Ages lived on in transformed ways.^? 

Within the Catholic Church, the Tridentine reforms also created a new reli- 
gious milieu, and many phenomena that had been an integrated part of medi- 
eval piety were now denounced as superstition, or even madness.*? Common 
to all of the new religious cultures created in the sixteenth century was a focus 
on upbringing and education - discipline and indoctrination if you like - and 
that the efforts should start within the family, or the household, as the smallest, 
but also the most basic and important, unit in society. This made the changes 
induced so much more effective for a thorough going change of society. Within 
the different religious denominations this created a new 'confessional culture, 
Konfessionskultur, to use a phrase proposed by Thomas Kaufmann.*? 

The Reformation and the succeeding confessionalization of society and cul- 
ture also created, especially in churches or areas where different versions of 
Christianity confronted each other, new strong identities based on religious 
allegiance, as Catholic or Protestant, Lutheran or reformed, episcopalian, pres- 
byterian, or puritan. The new Protestant identities have been especially stud- 
ied by several historians,>°° but very many questions are still awaiting an answer. 
It is, however, clear that new and very strong religious identities were estab- 
lished in the second half of the sixteenth century, for example in England;*! 
and that the formation of religious identities as Catholic and Protestant 
respectively was especially fast and strong in areas were adherents of different 
denominations lived close to each other, such as in parts of Germany or 


47 Scribner 1997; Scribner 2001, pp. 346-365. 

48 A general introduction to and striking examples of this change in ‘models of holiness’ 
from the late medieval to the early modern period can be found in Beyer, Burkardt, van 
Lieburg and Wingens, eds. 2003. 

49 Kaufmann 2006; Kaufmann 2009, especially pp. 702—709. See the further elaboration of 
the concept in the contribution by Kaufmann below. 

50 See the opening essay by the editor and the various case studies in Gordon, ed. 1996, espe- 
cially vol. 11: ‘The later Reformation’. 

51 See the contribution by Marshall. Cf. also Marshall 2006. 
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France.?? That the creation of religious identities and religious subcultures was 
closely connected, especially among minority groups, only have to be men- 
tioned briefly, with reference for instance to French Huguenots and English 
recusants as illustrating examples.9? Such strong religious identities based on 
various Christian denominations were an innovation of early modern Europe 
that was to keep its importance to the very day today. They have contributed to 
make conflicts and wars between adherents of different versions of Christianity 
stronger and bitterer, but they have also given individuals a mental and intel- 
lectual strength enabling them to greater efforts in the service of their faith, 
such as social and missionary work. Through the Christian mission, the new 
religious identities created in sixteenth century Europe were carried to the rest 
of the world in the centuries to follow. 

The same approaches, inspired by social history and cultural history, that 
has led to studies of ordinary people and how they engaged in, reacted against, 
and were affected by the great religious changes of the sixteenth century, have 
also been influential in the study of Pietism. This religious movement origi- 
nated in a context of German Lutheranism in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century, but spread in the following century to so many other countries 
and religious contexts that it took the character of an over- or transconfes- 
sional movement which could be said to include, for instance, continental 
Moravianism and Anglo-American Methodism. Regarding Pietism the results 
of modern historical studies have also been innovative, especially by turning 
the focus away from leading pietists, and how they developed their ideas and 
transformed them into an ecclesiastical and educational practice. Instead, 
research has widened the perspective, and has studied how pietist ideas were 
taken up both by state leaders, thus influencing the organization of society as 
such, and by ordinary people, affecting and changing their lives, especially 
within the various pietist revival movements. In this way, it has been shown 
that Pietism wasn't a narrow, purely theological or religious movement, but a 


52 Dixon, Freist and Greengrass, eds. 2009. For Germany, see for instance Forster 2001. 
Although most of the articles in Wolfe, ed. 1997 are concerned with the question of 
national identity, also regional and confessional identities are treated in that connection. 
Case studies of Eastern Europe can be found in Cráciun, Ghitta and Murdock, eds. 2002. 
Cf. also Janse and Pitkin, eds. 2006. 

53 Cf. the contribution by Grell on the Calvinist exiles in general. A more detailed study can 
be found in Grell 201. 

54 Therefore it can also be difficult to give an exact definition of Pietism, cf. the contribution 
by van Lieburg. 
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broad current in the history of seventeenth and eighteenth century Europe 
which aimed at a profound change of the whole fabric of society.55 

In important protestant countries like Prussia and Denmark-Norway, mon- 
archs and leading statesmen were personally influenced by Pietism, and pietist 
ideas about, for instance, the necessity of education for all, of intensified social 
security organizations, and of missioniary activity among pagans in foreign 
countries, therefore resulted in the issue of new laws and the creation of vari- 
ous new institutions and societies.°® 

In countries with such a form of ‘state pietism’, the importance of the new 
religious movement for society is obvious. However in countries and areas 
where pietist movements can be found only at a private, individual, and local 
level, Pietism was also not without far-reaching consequences. Although it 
can be discussed whether Pietism as such was a conservative, backwards 
looking movement? on the whole what the movement propagated in effect 
would change society. In particular, a number of pietist revival movements 
were more radical and often went against state churches dominated by 
Lutheran orthodoxy. The revival movements that Pietism initiated, in 
Germany and Denmark, in England and America, but also in other countries, 
had a profound effect on the local societies. The new popular religious move- 
ments challenged local power hierarchies and brought changes in estab- 
lished social and economic structures. In addition, they created whole new 
religious cultures with a wide variety of new practices and institutions. For 
the lower classes of pre-industrial or proto-industrial societies in particular, 
the involvement in pietist revival movements gave the possibility of standing 
up with a strong self-consciousness, as an independent part of society with 
its own goals and modes of expression.5? This was an important step forward, 
away from an old-fashioned, patriarchal, and hierarchical society, towards a 


55 A monumental history of pietism is Brecht et alii, eds. 1993-2004. Surveys and case stud- 
ies in English can be found in Strom, Lehmann and Van Horn Melton, eds. 2009; van 
Lieburg, ed. 2006. 

56 An illuminating study of the profound effects of Pietism in a whole country is Gawthrop 
1993 on Prussia. 

57 Cf. the contribution by Jung. Both McLeod and Wolffe mentions what E.P. Thompson has 
said about the importance of Methodism for making the English working class adapt 
to capitalism. Thompson 1963, especially chap. 1: ‘The Transforming Power of the Cross’ 
(pp. 385-440). 

58 Good case studies on the role of revivals all through the history of the Church, but with a 
special focus on revivals in the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth centuries, can be 
found in Cooper and Gregory, eds. 2008. 
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modern mass society, characterised by freedom and democratic rights for all 
social groups. In a religious regard, Pietism was a decisive step away from a 
collective, state, and church ordered way of public worship towards an indi- 
vidualistic, private form of religion. 

That the pietist revival movements, just like the various religious minorities 
in the Reformation period, created their own identities in close connection to 
the establishing of religious subcultures, is a well-known fact. It was Pietism's 
new weight on conversion, experienced in your own life, that created a strong 
connection between religion and identity, personal as well as collective, in the 
small groups in which pietists often were organised.5° 

One last point here must be given special attention: As new research has 
shown, women took part both in the medieval crusading movement and in the 
evangelical movements of the Reformation period.®° It is, however, first in the 
pietist revival movements that it is possible to document that women really 
played an important role in a new religious movement. Here Pietism is an 
important part in that 'feminization' of the Christian religion that has been 
underlined as an important trend in the development of Christianity in the 
last couple of centuries.98! Some of the pietist revival movements tried to 
uphold the old thought that women should be passive in regard to religion, but 
there are no doubt that many other of them have contributed also to give 
women a more independent and self-conscious role in society, first at a local 
level, but later also at a national level.6? We have a good example of this devel- 
opment in Denmark where women first got the right to vote at elections for 
parochial church councils (in 1903), then for municipal elections (in 1908), and 
finally for national elections to parliament (in 1915). Thus, liberation for women 
in an ecclesiastical context — which was a result of the strong position women 
had in the various awakening movements - came before and paved the way for 
political liberation.® 


59 See Brecht et alii, eds. 1993-2004, vol. 4, especially pp. 49-79, 195-210. 

60 Recent treatments, with good bibliographies, can be found in Edgington and Lambert, 
eds. 2001; Stjerna 2009. 

61 McLeod 1997, pp. 28-35. Against historians suggesting that first the nineteenth century 
saw a feminization of Christianity, McLeod underlines that the phenomenon can be 
clearly seen already in the later eighteenth century (p. 33). See also the discussion of the 
feminization thesis to be found in the introduction and in several of the subsequent chap- 
ters in Pasture, Art and Buerman, eds. 2012. 

62 Brecht et alii, eds. 1993-2004, vol. 4, pp. 522-555. See also Jung 1998, and the discussion in 
Jung's contribution below. 

63 Mogensen and Nerr 1991, pp. 10-12. 
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The Content of the Book 


Religion as an Agent of Change presents three chapters in each of its three the- 
matic sections. Before going into detail with the Crusades, the Reformation, 
and Pietism as empirical 'cases' it brings, however, a description of the historio- 
graphical background to current research trends in the form of a chapter on 
the development of religious history since the 1960s. 

Here Hugh McLeod uses the writing of modern Christian history by British 
and American scholars to illustrate how the last fifty years have seen the devel- 
opment of a much broader conception of Christian history, with the ordinary 
layperson at the centre, as well as a richer awareness of the many-sided inter- 
action between religion and society. In his analysis of the historiographical 
development he distinguishes between three stages. In the later 19605, tradi- 
tional approaches to church history were challenged by a new generation of 
social historians, and in the 1970s they seemed to be carrying all before them. 
Diverse influences on this new scholarship included, according to McLeod, the 
democratic and egalitarian ethos of the 'Sixties' with its demand for 'bottom 
up' history, the prestige of the social sciences and especially Marxism, and the 
ecumenical spirit generated by Vatican 11. The orthodoxies of the 1970s were 
then challenged in the 1980s and early 1990s. Class, which had seemed the fun- 
damental social category in the 1970s, was increasingly sidelined by a new 
emphasis on national identities, and more especially on gender. This was partly 
because of intellectual changes, notably the decline of Marxism and the rise of 
cultural history, but more especially because of events in the ‘real world, like 
for instance the fall of the communist regimes in Eastern Europe and the 
Islamic revolution in Iran. At the same time, historians from more conservative 
religious backgrounds were becoming increasingly prominent. Without wish- 
ing to return to older styles of church history, they were questioning some of 
the assumptions of the new social history. In doing this they prepared some of 
the ground for one of the new currents emerging in the third stage, which 
McLeod sees appearing towards the end of the twentieth century, namely the 
focus on ‘lived religion’. Others include pluralism and the question of how past 
societies lived with (or failed to live with) religious diversity. 

After McLeod's historiographical background chapter, follow the three 
chapters on the Crusades. They lay stress on different aspects of the historical 
changes brought about by the crusading movement of the High Middle Ages. 

The point of departure in Christoph T. Maier's contribution is the debate 
among crusade historians about what constituted a crusade in the Middle 
Ages. Maier points to the fact that, in contrast to modern historians, people of 
the medieval period had no need to assign a special category of war to what we 
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now call a ‘crusade’. Around 1200, the papal curia had developed a relatively 
precise terminology for the ‘crusader’, in latin crucesignatus, based on the cru- 
sader's vow and its inherent privileges and obligations as defined by canon law, 
but no equivalent terminology for the 'crusade' as a particular type of war cam- 
paign emerged. This means that crusading in the Middle Ages, like the modern 
Muslim concept of jihad, was an individualising concept: The crusader was a 
holy warrior who vowed to fight for God and was promised a spiritual reward 
by the pope as God's representative on earth in the form of a plenary indul- 
gence. Maier's piece of ‘deconstruction’ points to the crusader identity as being 
at the core of the historical phenomenon, but also raises the question about 
the function of the memory of the 'Crusades' as a past event in subsequent his- 
tory. The word crusade was not systematically used before the first histories of 
the Crusades appeared in French, German, and English in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Modern crusade historians should accept that the con- 
cept of 'crusade' was not crucial for people in the Middle Ages and change their 
own perspective on the phenomenon accordingly. 

Jonathan Phillips contributes to the discussion about the motives behind 
the Crusades, especially the weight of economic or material as opposed to reli- 
gious motives. On the basis of narratives from the Frankish West, which were 
all produced by ecclesiastical authors, current historiography has laid a strong, 
and proper, emphasis on the religiosity of these writers. In contrast to this 
Phillips uses the writings of a layman, Caffaro of Genoa (1080-1166), to show 
that the Crusades provided impetus to Genoa's civic development and its eco- 
nomic advance, and they also played a central role in an emerging sense of 
pride and self-identity. While a celebration of material gain, for example, was 
not something that mainstream writers could assimilate or express, in many 
other respects Caffaro's treatment of the Crusades was entirely conventional, 
expressing considerable religious devotion in terms of both ideology and prac- 
tice. Most importantly, Caffaro and his fellow Genoese crusaders felt entirely 
comfortable with this range of ideas. In conclusion, Phillips argues that in 
terms of a wider discussion of the reasons why people took the cross historians 
should take a broader view of this issue and recognise a greater diversity in 
crusaders' motives than has hitherto been the case. 

Felicitas Schmieder investigates the relationship between the Crusades and 
the Christian mission in the Middle Ages. At a first glance they seem to be alter- 
natives opposed to each other, the Crusades being a violent, mission a peaceful 
way of spreading the Christian religion. It can, however, be showed that from the 
very beginning of the crusading movement, Crusades and the Christian mission 
were deeply intermingled. The Crusades opened up the world for, but also the 
minds of Western Christians with a wish to spread their religion outside Europe. 
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This is especially true for the time when Latin Christian missionaries took the 
chance to travel into the wide Asian spaces opened up by the crusading move- 
ment. A special missionary interest was shown after the emergence of the 
Mongol Empire in the first half of the thirteenth century. Travelling into further 
regions than ever before Christian missionaries gathered information and sys- 
tematised it for the benefit of further world mission. But the systematic knowl- 
edge thus collected by missionaries was also channelled back into crusade 
planning, as Schmieder shows with her final example from the fifteenth century: 
the coordination between Henry the Navigator's Portuguese expeditions along 
the coast of Africa and Duke Philipp of Burgundy's planned crusade against the 
Muslims in the Mediterranean. Schmieder concludes that the Crusades were 
instrumental in creating an open attitude towards the world outside Europe, 
which ultimately was to bring Columbus to America — an event that forever 
changed the course of history. 

The three chapters on the Reformation in the sixteenth century all address the 
same aspect, namely the Reformation's ability to create new religious cultures 
and new identities for the members of or the participants in these cultures. 

Thomas Kaufmann takes his point of departure in the fact that essential 
aspects of early-modern culture were shaped by ideas, attitudes, and mentali- 
ties founded in the Lutheran way of interpreting Christianity. In order to char- 
acterize the confessional culture that was developed in the Lutheran areas of 
the German Empire in the wake of the Reformation, the chapter approaches 
three concentric circles. The inner core of the Lutheran confessional culture 
had its most profound symbol in the book. Especially, the mentality-shaping 
vigour of the religious and social ethic ideas of Martin Luther's Small Catechism 
can hardly be overestimated. Approaching the topic in another concentric cir- 
cle, a further distinctive characteristic of the Lutheran confessional culture is 
revealed by use of assessments from theological courts and faculties showing 
how problems along the 'confessional borders' were handled. On the one hand, 
the theological experts tried to avoid situations of ambiguity and indecision at 
the boundaries of orthodoxy, on the other hand, the Lutheran confessional cul- 
ture proved to be rather flexible in adjusting its relation to the competing con- 
fessions. Without conducting the Christian mission themselves, Lutheran 
theologians could, for instance, regard missionary efforts of Roman Catholic 
Jesuits as beneficial in that they led heathens to salvation thanks to the preach- 
ing of the word of God and the distribution of the sacraments of baptism and 
Eucharist. Finally, the outer ring of the concentric circles of the Lutheran con- 
fessional culture is approached by focusing on three phenomena where the 
‘confessional element’ is still recognizable, but there are already clear indica- 
tions of its dissolution into the general contemporary culture, namely the 
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gender-concepts, the eschatological consciousness and the perception of the 
alien religions of Judaism and Islam. 

Ole Peter Grell deals with the development of a pan-European Calvinist iden- 
tity during the Reformation period. From the middle of the sixteenth century, 
exiled Calvinists from Southern Europe, many of them wealthy merchants, set- 
tled in the larger towns of Northern Germany, the Netherlands, and England 
where they upheld a distinct identity for three generations, until the early seven- 
teenth century. The Calvinists who came to constitute the spine of the exiled 
reformed communities used the Old Testament as a matrix for their personal 
experiences of persecution, exodus, and subsequent exile. In his famous thesis 
about the connection between the protestant ethic and the rise of capitalism, 
Max Weber pointed to predestination and the accompanying anxiety which this 
dogma is supposed to have generated among reformed believers as central to the 
emergence of the 'spirit of capitalism' and modernity. In opposition to Weber 
and his adherents, Grell emphasises the social experience of persecution, exo- 
dus, and minority existence rather than the theology of predestination as the 
constitutive forces behind a Calvinist identity. He argues that only with that 
experience could a sense of election and of belonging to God's chosen people 
become meaningful and result in the strong providentialism expressed by these 
emigrants. Among the exiled Calvinist merchants studied by Grell there are little 
or no doubt about their personal election and salvation to be found. 

In his contribution on changing identities in the English Reformation, Peter 
Marshall argues that it was the regime's drive to secure religious obedience and 
uniformity that in fact created or facilitated new forms of identity and aware- 
ness among the English people. The campaigns to secure mass or more tar- 
geted swearing of oaths of religious and political loyalty under both Henry vir 
and Elizabeth 1 were ostensibly successful, in that few overtly refused. However, 
widespread evidence for casuistical swearing suggests that state policy was 
encouraging the demarcation of inner spaces of personal autonomy and pri- 
vate conscience. Insistence on uniformity in church attendance similarly 
might encourage reflection on the meanings of inward belief in contrast to 
outward behaviour. With respect to both Catholics and Puritans, 'conformity' 
facilitated the formation of distinct religious sub-cultures within its own orbit. 
In the same way, state persecution sharpened oppositional identities through 
the creation of martyrs, and also by negatively reinforcing practices and beliefs 
of the persecuted group. 

In their discussion of the role of Pietism as a driving force behind historical 
changes the three chapters in the third section of the book address different 
periods, different national and religious contexts, as well as different aspects of 
this religious movement or current. 
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Fred van Lieburg throws a critical light on a perception of Pietism current 
within the German tradition of research into the topic. Using the notion of 'non- 
confessional piety' as his focal point, he traces the roots of Pietism back to late 
medieval devotio moderna, the devotional movement popular in north western 
Europe in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. On the basis of Dutch and 
Danish material, van Lieburg shows that interconfessional exchange had many 
places and agents, like harbours and seamen, universities and students, but also, 
for instance, diplomatic circles and royal courts. The most important way in 
which forms of piety was spread across religious and national borders was, how- 
ever, through translations of devotional literature. Since van Lieburg can show 
that non-confessional piety was a living current that made its influence felt 
below and in spite of larger movements in the ecclesiastical sphere such as the 
Reformation, Orthodoxy, and Pietism, he proposes to abandon ‘Pietism’ alto- 
gether as designation for a period or phenomenon in which piety should have 
been a special characteristic. Pleading for a study of cultural processes rather 
than distinct church movements, van Lieburg concludes that non-confessional 
piety was crucial in the creation of various religious cultures, in the confession- 
alised states of the early modern period, as well as in the modern states taking 
shape in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Martin H. Jung deals with the impact of Pietism on culture and society in 
Germany. Since Pietism was not acting alone on the stage of history, it is often 
difficult to assess its exact importance for cultural and social changes. Pietism 
gave a lot of impulses to modernising processes, but it was often the 
Enlightenment that actually changed the reality. Therefore, Jung goes through 
a number of specific topics to evaluate the exact positive influence of Pietism. 
In this way he can show that Pietism contributed to the development of 
democracy in church and society in general, and that it contributed especially 
to the emancipation of women in Germany. Pietism's impact on education was 
of an enormous importance, but Pietism also had a big and positive influence 
on the economical development of Germany. Concerning the social activities 
of Protestants in Germany in the nineteenth century, nearly everything that 
was done had roots in Pietism and pietist awakenings. As two special phenom- 
ena, not given enough attention in existing research, Jung finally mentions 
that pietists had a new and more positive view on the Jews, of importance for 
their emancipation, and that the first society for the protection of animals in 
Germany was founded by pietists. 

Although there were clear parallels, connections, and influences between 
continental European Pietism and Anglophone evangelicalism, it is correct to 
see them as distinctive phenomena. Nevertheless a rounded understanding of 
the historical significance of Pietism also entails attention to evangelicalism. 
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In his chapter, /ohn Wolffe develops an innovative analysis of evangelicalism in 
the nineteenth-century North Atlantic world through applying the three main 
themes of the book as a whole. In the earlier nineteenth century, the term 
Crusade more normally had hostile negative connotations, and only in the last 
quarter of the century did it begin to be widely adopted by evangelicals them- 
selves as a positive descriptor of their activities. The associations of the 
Reformation were always positive, but initially reference to it tended to be 
more rhetorical than historically informed. Nevertheless, in general terms, 
Wolffe argues, a consciousness of 'crusade' against spiritual and moral evil and 
of the ‘reformation’ of false religion and a sinful world were central to the evan- 
gelical ethos of the period. Wolffe ends his chapter with a consideration of the 
ways in which evangelicalism contributed to cultural, political, and social 
change in the nineteenth-century Anglophone world. Here he warns against 
exaggerated generalised claims for its influence, instead highlighting its impact 
in specific localities and as a consequence of particular campaigns, not least 
the campaign for the abolition of slavery. 

After the three thematic sections some concluding remarks on religion as 
an agent of change in history are drawn by Arne Bugge Amundsen. His main 
intention as a cultural historian is to warn against a number of dangers implied 
in using the concept of 'religion' in discussions of specific historical examples 
or processes. Only when religion is conceived as interpreted reality or lived 
practice, it can be used as a convenient tool to analyse actions - individual or 
collective — of people in the past. As relevant focuses when studying historical 
change in the perspective of religion Amundsen points to three themes: ritu- 
als, narrative and memory, and material culture. The study of rituals gives a 
better key to changes in religious and mental cultures in the past than doc- 
trine, ideology or church institutions. Concerning narratives and memory, 
Amundsen points especially to the importance of the Christian religion's 
own narratives and exemplaric actors. Throughout Christian history, biblical 
themes and narratives like liberation of the oppressed or sacrifice for the sake 
of truth have opened possibilities for more or less radical changes on a collec- 
tive basis. Finally, Amundsen uses Michel de Certeau's theory on the dynamics 
inherent in every day life to underline people's ability to use material objects 
and physical surroundings to either repeat and confirm or to change their life 
and culture. In conclusion he refutes the description of religion as such as an 
agent of change. Instead, he prefers to see it as a series of encounters between, 
on the one hand, normative behaviour, collective expectations, grand narra- 
tives or material objects and physical landscapes and, on the other hand, the 
continuous interpretative use of the institutionally sanctioned by means of 
everyday practice. 
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For nearly half a century, the Ecclesiastical History Society has published papers 
from its conferences in a series called Studies in Church History. Volumes here 
normally focus on a specific aspect of ecclesiastical history, like for instance 'the 
Church and wealth, ‘the Church and childhood; ‘religion and national identity’ 
or ‘renaissance and renewal in Christian history’, throughout the history of the 
Christian church, from the earliest time to the present day.^ This concept allows 
for each volume to outline the development through history of a certain aspect 
of or theme in ecclesiastical history, and several of them has been successful 
and can be regarded as coherent volumes of high interest.° 

Religion as an Agent of Change differs from this concept in two ways: It doesn't 
cover the whole course of Christian history, but only periods of major changes, 
and it does not have a distinct theme in Christian history as its topic, but rather 
the core problem of history as such: What determines historical change, and 
how can we as historians study changes in history, their causes and effects? 

The chapters in the book bring important contributions to the three cases 
studied, the Crusades, the Reformation, and Pietism, and they will hopefully 
be appreciated by students of these phenomena. It is, however, the hope of the 
editor that the book as such will also succeed in its general intention: to show 
how historians approach and study religion, and to present empirical case 
studies that can be used in further scholarly discussions about the role of the 
Christian religion as a driving force in history. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Long March of Religious History: Where have 
We Travelled since the Sixties, and Why? 


Hugh McLeod 


In 1966 Owen Chadwick published the first volume of his Victorian Church, a 
classic of English church history as traditionally understood.! The subject is 
indeed 'the Church; meaning principally the Church of England, though 
Nonconformists and Roman Catholics do receive some attention. The book is 
elegantly written. It is strong on personalities, on ecclesiastical politics, and on 
the links between bishops, governments and the Crown. It is well-informed on 
theology, though this is not the principal subject-matter. Many of the events 
recorded took place inside the so-called ‘magic triangle linking London with 
Oxford and Cambridge, within which the major institutions of the British 
Establishment are located. Chadwick's main sources included ecclesiastical 
biographies, the papers of Queen Victoria, autobiographies of the prime min- 
isters and leading bishops of the period, and church periodicals. The affinities 
of this kind of church history were with political history and to some extent 
intellectual history, rather than with the emerging social history. 

In the same year, the journal Past & Present chose as the theme for its annual 
conference ‘Popular Religion. The topics included medieval heresy, ‘popular 
Catholicism' and ‘popular Protestantism' in the Reformation era, American 
revivalism, and ‘Religion and Recreation. If Chadwick's book was one of the 
finest products of an older tradition, the Past & Present conference pointed to 
the future, and laid down the first foundations of a new orthodoxy in the writ- 
ing of religious history.” 

In this paper I shall trace the development of the writing of Christian his- 
tory from the 1960s to the present. I shall focus on histories of the modern 
period, and mainly on historians writing in English, though I shall draw some 
comparisons with historians writing in French or German. My principal con- 
cern will be on histories of the nineteenth century, though some writings on 
other periods will also be considered. The paper will be in four parts, the first 
focusing on work published in the 1960s and ’7os, the second on publications 
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2 Past & Present 1966. 
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of the 1980s and early '9os, the third on work appearing in the later 'gos and the 
early twenty-first century; there will then be a summing up. 


The 1960s and '7os 


Past & Present, founded in 1952, had grown out of the Communist Party 
Historians' Group, and it was originally sub-titled 'A journal of scientific his- 
tory’. By the 1960s the sub-title had been changed to the bland ‘A journal of 
historical studies”. Several of the leading figures on the editorial board were still 
Communists or ex-Communists but the journal now stood for a broader kind 
of social history and one that gave serious attention to religion — partly, per- 
haps, because of the Methodist or other Nonconformist roots of such leading 
figures as Christopher Hill, Victor Kiernan or E.P. Thompson. It was also very 
open to continental influences — because of personal links with Marxist eco- 
nomic and social historians in other parts of Europe, and also because of Eric 
Hobsbawm’s admiration for the Annales school. By the later 1960s it was clearly 
established as the leading historical journal of the English-speaking world, and 
in the years following it would publish several key contributions to the new 
social history of religion which in the 1970s seemed to be carrying all before it, 
and in the process sweeping aside the older church history? 

Probably the most influential exponent of the new history was Keith 
Thomas, whose monumental Religion and the Decline of Magic has become a 
classic.^ But perhaps the most representative was the American historian 
James Obelkevich, whose Religion and Rural Society: South Lindsey 1825-1875, 
though less widely known, is equally deserving of classic status, as well as 
being more tightly argued and less over-burdened with a multiplicity of exam- 
ples.5 He chose for study one of the most rural parts of England, central 
Lincolnshire, assuming that 'its strongly agricultural character also made it an 
optimum environment for organized religion' and at a period, the mid-Victorian 
years, when 'christianization' was likely to have reached a high point. Already 
in the preface he laid down his gauntlet: he was writing explicitly as an 
outsider — a disciple of Feuerbach, who believed that 'the secret of theology is 
anthropology’ and ‘the secret of religious history is social history’. And though 
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he never mentions him by name, his manifesto seemed to be designed as an 
implicit challenge to the kind of church history written by Owen Chadwick: 


Popular Christianity in south Lindsey was no mere derivative or debased 
version of the clerical faith. Its libretto was not written by bishops or by 
Fellows of Oriel or by Regius Professors of Divinity. What villagers under- 
stood as Christianity was never preached from a pulpit or taught in 
Sunday school, and what they took from the clergy they took on their 
own terms." 


Obelkevich argued that the influence of Christianity on these rural communi- 
ties was shallower than we might suppose. He was especially critical of the 
Anglican clergy who 'ranked as gentlemen' and ‘were in village society but not 
of it’, though he was more sympathetic towards the Methodists. Most contro- 
versially he called for a ‘copernican revolution, in which an essentially pagan 
‘popular religion’ would be placed at the centre and official religion on the 
periphery? 

In Obelkevich's work we see several important signs of the 1970s revolution 
in the writing of religious history, for example French influence, the use of con- 
cepts drawn from the social sciences, and the influence of the distinctive cul- 
tural and political world of the 1960s. Beginning with the last of these: in spite 
of the broad scope of Obelkevich's book, his evident sympathies with 'popular 
religion' and with the more plebeian branches of Methodism are a clear exam- 
ple of the contemporary ambition to write history ‘from the bottom up’. A lot 
of work was also being done at this time on the political significance of religion 
and its role in working class movements. If some of these accounts were hos- 
tile, as in E.P. Thompson's famous chapter in The Making of the English Working 
Class on Methodism, which he described as 'a ritualized form of psychic 
masturbation? historians of many different stamps were agreed in highlight- 
ing the importance of religion for British working-class history.!° Here there is 
an interesting contrast with Germany, where there was also a growth in the 
1970s of history focused on the working class and written from an explicitly 
radical standpoint, but at least until the 1980s few historians of the working 
class showed an interest in religion. This is perhaps because it was easier in 
Germany to dismiss religion as a reactionary force, whereas its evident importance 
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for the history of trade unions in Britain — or indeed for anti-slavery in the 
United States — made it harder to ignore. In Britain the period when religion 
was a hot topic for radical historians culminated in 1983 with the 'History 
Workshop on Religion and Society’, convened by the organization of British 
socialist and feminist historians." 

The new historians of religion were also of their time in their readiness to 
draw on concepts from the social sciences. The prestige of sociology and 
anthropology was high in the 1960s, and historians were even inclined to feel 
something of an inferiority complex. Obelkevich drew especially on Durkheim, 
while other historians of religion turned to Weber or to the debates on secular- 
ization engaging such contemporary sociologists as Bryan Wilson and David 
Martin. Apart from Durkheim, the French influences are less evident in the 
work of Obelkevich than for example in that of John Bossy, whose work on 
English Catholicism and more generally on the Counter-Reformation drew 
heavily on the Annales school and on the sociologie religieuse of Gabriel Le 
Bras.? French scholars had initiated trends in the writing of religious histori- 
ans which were taken up and sometimes taken further by British and American 
historians. These included local studies with a keen attention to geography and 
to the local economy and social structure and an interest in ‘collective mentali- 
ties, and also an eagerness to use ‘objective’ statistical evidence. French histo- 
rians took the percentage of Easter Communicants as a key indicator of the 
degree of attachment to the Catholic Church in the various regions and sub- 
regions of France,? and British historians attached equal importance to trends 
in church membership and attendance; in particular, the national Religious 
Census of 1851 was intensively analysed.!* Sociologie religieuse is a good exam- 
ple of the ways that events in the contemporary 'real world' shape historical 
agendas. Already in the 1930s the canon lawyer Le Bras was investigating the 
historical roots of the dramatic variations in Catholic religiosity within France, 
and collecting statistics wherever these were available. Many notable local his- 
tories stemmed from this concern.!5 

From the proceeding discussion we can identify five key factors in the 
changing historiography of modern Christianity: first, changes in the personal 
and professional formation and the institutional context of those writing this 
history; second, developments within the historical discipline, especially the 
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use of new kinds of sources; third, more general intellectual changes; fourth, 
the influence of key texts; and fifth, changes in the so-called real world’. 

As regards changes in the personnel of the sub-discipline, these are illustrated 
clearly enough in the contrasts between the ordained Anglican Chadwick at 
the heart of the British Establishment and the Feuerbachian Obelkevich, com- 
ing from upstate New York. More generally the '60s and ’70s saw the emergence 
of an increasing number of historians of Christianity who wrote explicitly as 
outsiders. One of the speakers at the Past & Present conference, Brian Harrison, 
complained that ‘19th century religion has been studied almost exclusively by 
Christian writers’! but he was only one of several historians who were adopt- 
ing an approach that was more self-consciously detached, or even, in some 
cases, hostile. Chadwick and Obelkevich also illustrate the importance of 
choice of sources. Obelkevich did most of his research in the Lincolnshire 
County Record Office, while the many sources listed in Chadwick's bibliogra- 
phy include only one held in a local archive. Apart from local church records 
and the diaries or correspondence of those living in nineteenth-century 
Lincolnshire, Obelkevich also made heavy use of folklore collections. As 
regards wider intellectual changes, a key aspect of the intellectual milieu of the 
1960s and '7os was the prestige not only of the social sciences generally, but 
specifically of Marxism. Some historians were writing about religion explicitly 
within a Marxist framework; more widespread was a central concern with class 
conflict and with the shaping of religion by the economy and social structure. 
As regards key texts, two books already mentioned rapidly gained canonical 
status, shaping the thinking of many younger historians, and influencing even 
those who rejected their key arguments: Religion and the Decline of Magic and 
The Making of the English Working Class. 

Finally we must note the influence of events in the ‘real world’ for religious 
history, even more than most other branches of history. I have already alluded 
to the influence of ‘The Sixties’, with its utopian hopes and its democratic and 
egalitarian ethos, reflected in the ambition to write history 'from the bottom 
up’. Equally significant was one specific aspect of the Sixties, the Second 
Vatican Council, a watershed not only in the history of Christianity but in the 
writing of the history of Christianity. By breaking down many of the barriers 
between Roman Catholics and other Christians Vatican 11 made it increasingly 
difficult to write the kind of confessional history still flourishing in the 1950s. 
A forceful statement of the new approach came in an overview of early modern 
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Catholicism by the French Catholic historian, Jean Delumeau.! His book Le 
catholicisme entre Luther et Voltaire was controversial because of its critique of 
medieval religion and his claim that the real work of christianization came in 
the early modern period. Equally significant was his claim that the Protestant 
and Catholic Reformation represented two parallel processes of christianiza- 
tion, motivated by similar concerns and often employing similar methods. 
Somewhat similar ideas underlie the work of one of the leading English- 
language historians of the Reformation, R.W. Scribner. As a young Catholic in 
Australia Scribner had been strongly influenced by Vatican 11 and by the drive 
for closer ecumenical relationships, and had also been a keen admirer of 
Erasmus. Though his style of history was very different from Delumeau's, he 
too wanted to show that Catholics and Protestants were not as different from 
one another as each liked to believe (and as historians have generally assumed). 
In his best-known book he argued, providing numerous illustrations to sub- 
stantiate his point, that Protestantism, ‘the Religion of the Word’, depended 
heavily on visual propaganda to convey its message to an audience many of 
whom were illiterate. And in a memorable article he used the example of por- 
traits of Luther miraculously escaping otherwise highly destructive fires to 
illustrate the point that Protestantism kept some space for magic and for 
something akin to the cult of the saints.!? 

In the religious history of England from the sixteenth century to the twenti- 
eth, the 1970s saw the emergence of a new orthodoxy, which even to-day 
remains influential It receives its clearest statement in the work of the 
Australian historian, Alan Gilbert, author of two major works of synthesis and 
a contributor to a widely-used volume of religious statistics.?? According to his 
view, a gulf opened up between popular and elite religion after the Reformation, 
which had become an abyss by the time of the Enlightenment. At the same 
time, the growing wealth of the Anglican clergy in the eighteenth century 
exacerbated their estrangement from the masses. The Methodists had some 
success in bringing religion to the people, but their influence was strongest in 
the earlier stages of the industrial revolution. Indeed in the late eighteenth 
century and early nineteenth centuries the influence of religion in English 
society temporarily increased because of the growth of Nonconformity, espe- 
cially among skilled workers and the zeal induced by sectarian rivalry. However 
by the middle of the century this influence was already in decline. In the cities 
the working class were secularised and by the end of the century the middle 
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and upper classes were following suit. Alienation from the churches was com- 
pleted by World War I. Since 1918 there has hardly been any religious history 
worth writing about. 


The 1980s and Early '9os 


The main theme of historical writing in the 1980s and ’gos on English Christianity 
was the dismantling of this orthodoxy. 

Some of the reasons for this were specific to England, for instance the dis- 
covery of particular new sources. A good example is the beginnings in the 
1980s of a more nuanced approach to nineteenth-century working class reli- 
gion. The orthodoxy of the 1960s and '7os according to which the urban work- 
ing class was entirely secularised by the mid-nineteenth century, if not earlier, 
was challenged as the interviews conducted by pioneering oral historians such 
as Paul Thompson, Thea Thompson and Elizabeth Roberts became available.?! 
These suggested that levels of working-class church-going in the late Victorian 
and Edwardian period were higher than previously realised, that there were 
considerable gender and regional differences, and that churches and religious 
belief played a significant part in the lives of many of those who were not regu- 
lar church-goers. The tentative revisionism of the Eighties prepared the 
grounds for the more radical reinterpretations of the Nineties, notably Sarah 
Williams's study of London working-class religion, based principally on oral 
history.?? 

But many of the factors that were changing English religious history were of 
much wider significance. Most obviously there was the decline of Marxism 
and the rise of cultural history, sometimes strongly influenced by Foucault — 
though as with Marx in the 1960s and ’70s his influence was to be seen not only 
in the minority of committed disciples, but also in a new interest in such topics 
as personal identity, the body, marginal groups or individuals, and ‘the other’. 
Less clearly, but perhaps more interestingly, there was a change in the kind of 
person who was writing the history of Christianity. Before the 1960s church 
history had often been written by ordained clergymen; in the 1960s and '7os 
professed outsiders came to the fore; the new historians emerging in the 1980s 
and ’gos were seldom ordained, but many of them wrote as insiders, often 
coming from relatively conservative religious backgrounds. They built on the 
social history of the previous decades, but they often aimed to add insights 
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drawn from their own experience. This trend was particularly noticeable in the 
United States, where historians like George Marsden were writing on the his- 
tory of Fundamentalism - which had been regarded both by Catholics and 
mainline Protestants, as well as by secularists, as the lunatic fringe of American 
religion - from a relatively sympathetic standpoint.?? Even more sympathetic 
was Robert Orsi's report from East Harlem on Italian American popular reli- 
gion which, with its processions, fireworks, statues of saints and miracles, was 
as uncongenial to most Catholic historians as it was to Protestants.?^ And while 
the history of New York's Jews had up to then been written largely by secular 
Jews with little interestin religion either of the Orthodox, or ofthe Conservative 
and Reform kinds, the same period saw important advances in the writing of 
Jewish religious history.?® It also saw the beginnings of an international net- 
work of Evangelical historians, with its main base in North America and nota- 
bly in Wheaton College, Illinois, but with some leading members, such as 
David Bebbington and John Wolffe, in the United Kingdom.?6 

But the most important sources of historiographical change were changes in 
the ‘real world’. These included the Women's Liberation Movement, the renewed 
vitality of nationalism and its frequent connections with religion, and the so- 
called ‘return of religion: The latter is something of a misnomer, as religion had 
never really gone away. However a series of dramatic events in the decade 1979- 
1989 made the continuing salience of religion apparent even to the most con- 
firmed sceptic. These included the Islamic Revolution in Iran, the emergence of 
the ‘Religious Right’ in the United States, and the disintegration of the Soviet 
bloc. A major reason for the last of these developments was the continuing 
force of nationalism, often underpinned by religion — and these connections 
became even more brutally apparent with the breakup of Yugoslavia in the 
1990s. In a television interview in 1993 the veteran Marxist historian Dorothy 
Thompson, reflecting on how some of her ideas about history had changed, 
noted that while she had assumed for most of her life that the most powerful 
identities were those based on class, she now thought that these were less pow- 
erful than those based on nationality, ethnicity and religion. In the United 
Kingdom the wave of patriotic excitement associated with the war with 
Argentina in 1982 had forced many historians (as well as others) to recognise, 
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however reluctantly, the continuing strength of nationalism. One result was 
that History Workshop turned from its usual preoccupation with class conflict 
and radical politics to produce a series of volumes on patriotism.?7 

But the ‘real world’ development of greatest significance for the history of 
Christianity was the Women's Movement. One early product of the movement 
was women’s history, out of which gender history would later develop. The pio- 
neers of women's history were often uninterested in religion and preferred to 
ignore it. But first in the United States and then more gradually in other coun- 
tries many women's historians recognised the central importance of religion 
for women's lives, and historians of Christianity recognised the crucial role of 
women in this history and the distortions resulting from a one-sided focus on 
men. For example, the history of secularization had been largely a history of 
the secularization of men, and few had asked whether women had been 
affected differently, or affected less, by secularising trends. Among the histori- 
ans of women who were highlighting the significance of religion were Barbara 
Welter whose influential article on 'The feminization of American religion' 
was first published in 1974, and Nancy Cott and Mary Ryan who published 
major books in the later ’70s and early '80s.?? Among the historians of religion 
who were discovering the importance of the gender dimension was Claude 
Langlois, who wrote a massive, statistically underpinned study of nineteenth- 
century nuns - a topic which had for long been neglected by historians, but 
soon became fashionable.?? 

Underlying much of the work published in the 1960s and '7os had been the 
'Secularization Thesis, according to which a progressive secularization has been 
an integral part of the processes of ‘modernization’ at least since the time of 
the Industrial Revolution, though some, like the British sociologist Steve Bruce 
would trace these processes back to the Reformation, and Gilbert even went 
back to the twelfth century renaissance.?? Underlying much of the work pub- 
lished in the 1980s and early ’gos was a degree of scepticism about this thesis. 
This scepticism was most explicit in a book about Victorian and Edwardian 
London by the American historian, Jeffrey Cox.?! As often, the historian's own 
history plays a role here. Cox comes from Texas, and has seen much of the wealth 
derived from oil poured into new church buildings and the funding of conserva- 
tive and fundamentalist Protestantism. The assumed connections between 
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modernization and secularization did not tie in with his own experience. He was 
quite ready to accept that London had undergone 'church decline' in the early 
twentieth century, but this happened later than most proponents of the ‘Thesis’ 
had assumed, and it had to be seen as contingent on specific ways in which 
organised religion had developed in England, rather than as an inevitable conse- 
quence of economic progress. Furthermore he questioned the adequacy of 
church attendance and membership as measures of religious belief or church 
influence: he popularised the concept of ‘diffusive Christianity’ which has 
become widely used by historians attempting to define the religious outlook of 
non-church-goers, and he highlighted the pervasive social presence of the later 
Victorian churches, notably in the field of welfare. So large a part of their 
resources and their rhetorical self-justification had been devoted to their welfare 
role that the growing incursion of the state into this field in the early twentieth 
century appeared to render the churches redundant. 

While Cox's book has had a big influence on historians of British religion 
it is less known to those working in other fields. By contrast Linda Colley's 
Britons was among the most influential books written on any aspect of British 
history in the 1990s.?? Stimulated by current concerns about the possible 
break-up of the United Kingdom, she asked what had made the union of 
Scotland with England and Wales work well for so long. Focusing on the years 
from the union of 1707 until the accession of Queen Victoria in 1837 she sug- 
gested that two factors were of overriding importance: wars against the French 
and Protestantism. Most obviously her book (and its popularity) reflected the 
growing centrality of national identities and nationalism in the historiogra- 
phy of the late twentieth century. Another point is also significant: Colley had 
shown no interest in religion in her earlier work. Her book is an example of 
the ‘mainstreaming’ of religion in the history of a period, the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when it was widely thought to have been of diminishing significance and 
best left to specialists. 

But the book that most fully reflects the changing shape of Christian history 
from the viewpoint of 1990 was Eamon Duffy's The Stripping of the Altars.?? 
Even more than Cox, Duffy delivered a body blow to the orthodox version of 
English religious history as it had developed in the 1970s. Fundamental to this 
orthodoxy had been the deep divide between popular and elite religion, and 
Duffy's principal objective was to refute the notion that such a gulf existed. The 
attack was even more explicit when in 2004 as president of the Ecclesiastical 
History Society he chose as the theme for the annual conference 'Elite and 
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Popular Religion’ In his presidential address he drew upon his own memories 
of a Catholic upbringing in small-town Ireland in order to challenge a dichot- 
omy which he associated especially with Keith Thomas: 'for much of Christian 
history the exponents of the religion of the book and those of the religion of 
the bead have been, if not always identical, then at least overlapping constitu- 
encies'?^ Duffy's other major target was the kind of history that was very wide- 
spread, because it could take Protestant, Marxist, secularist, and even liberal 
Catholic forms, which places the Reformation within a narrative of progress. 
He accepted that the Reformation was ultimately successful in that it came 
eventually to be accepted by the great majority of the English people, with 
momentous consequences for English religion and society. But he denied that 
any more than a small minority of the population would have asked for the 
Reformation if they had been consulted or that the success of the Reformation 
was due in any way to the failings of the late medieval church. Indeed the most 
memorable sections of the book are those celebrating the late medieval church 
and its liturgy. The novel aspect of Duffy's methodology was his heavy use of 
visual evidence — and this would become as important to much of the history 
written around the end of the twentieth century as quantitative evidence had 
been in the 1970s. 

There are significant parallels between Duffy's book and one written a few 
years earlier by Philippe Boutry, one of the leading historians of French 
Catholicism in the nineteenth century and a specialist in the history of pil- 
grimage. In a study of relations between priests and people in a region of rural 
France between 1830 and 1880 he wrote in terms that Duffy would surely have 
endorsed: 


In the countryside of the Ain during this century faith is defined above all 
by the observation of the rules and rites of the church: never perhaps was 
the conformity of religious practices to the injunctions of the clergy so 
complete or immediate. To go in search of a ‘popular religion’ seen as 
autonomous, even as in rupture with the teaching of the clergy, would be 
to underestimate or ignore the imprint of the church on the overall reli- 
gious behaviour of the faithful, and the deep attachment of the rural 
population to Catholic rites and dogmas. ... The seven sacraments form 
the basis and the point of reference of rural Christianity in the 19th cen- 
tury: which does not exclude from the point of view of the faithful either 
incomprehensions or conflicts.?? 
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I have no reason to think that either Boutry or Duffy was influenced by the 
work of the other, but we see in both the tendency characteristic of the 1980s 
and ’gos to move away from any clear-cut distinction between popular and 
official religion, to present a more positive picture of the relationship between 
priest and people, and to re-emphasise the significance of the liturgy and sac- 
raments for the faithful. 


The 1990s and the Early Twenty-First Century 


My third period comprises the later 1990s and the early twenty-first century. 
Three developments in the 'real world' were among those influencing the writ- 
ing of religious history. First there was the rapid secularization of most Western 
societies in the period since the 1960s - at least at the level of individual behav- 
iour. (Religious institutions continued to have a large social, and sometimes 
political, role, even when their active membership had dwindled.) Until the 
1960s the great majority of people in Western Europe and North America had 
received some kind of religious upbringing, and had a basic knowledge of the 
Catholic, Protestant or Jewish faith, even if they later reacted against this 
upbringing. By the later years of the century many people were growing up with 
very little knowledge of any kind of religion.?6 This situation had evident disad- 
vantages for the writing of religious history, but it also presented interesting new 
possibilities, in so far as some younger historians were ready to explore religious 
history with few preconceptions.3” At the same time the rapidly increasing diver- 
sity of Western societies also presented new questions. The growing presence of 
Muslims and also of Hindus, Sikhs and Buddhists, raised questions about the 
extent of religious pluralism in the past, and of how governments, religious 
authorities or ‘ordinary people’ had related to the religious ‘other’. Moreover the 
rising profile of militant secularism around the turn of the millennium raised 
questions about the place of sceptics or blasphemers in Christian societies; and 
the central value attached to individual rights in contemporary Western societ- 
ies meant that all attempts by church or state to regulate individual behaviour, 
especially in matters of sexual morality, came to be seen as appropriate areas for 
critical historical investigation. Meanwhile the shift of Christianity to the 'Global 
South' in the later twentieth century promoted renewed interest both in the his- 
tory of Christian missions and in the role of indigenous Christians, indepen- 
dently of or even in opposition to European and American missionaries, in the 
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growth of Christianity in the non-Western world. Indeed some Western 
Christians, appalled by secularization in their own country, have gained reassur- 
ance from the continuing progress of Christianity in the ‘South’, and have been 
drawn to the study of African, Asian and Latin American Christianity because it 
represents the future. At the same time historians have been exploring the rela- 
tionship between Christian missions and the European empires. The passage of 
time has permitted a degree of distancing that would hardly have been possible 
during the years of decolonization in the aftermath of World War r1, and also 
a renewed recognition of the importance of empire for all aspects of west 
European history from the sixteenth century to the twentieth. 

I have chosen five books to illustrate the trends in this period. The first is 
Ruth Harris's book on Lourdes.?8 In the preface she states that she is a secular 
Jew, and on both counts might seem to belong to a completely different world 
from the subjects of her research. However she chose to bridge that gap by 
going on a pilgrimage and caring for the sick at Lourdes. If Colley's book is 
about the nation and Duffy's about community, Harris's is first and foremost 
about the body. What, she asks, were the rival discourses of doctors and clergy 
surrounding sickness and cure? And how did individual women (and it is 
mainly women on whom Harris focuses in this part of the book) experience 
healing? If these are her central concerns, the book is especially impressive as 
an exercise in total history, placing these individual stories in the context of the 
local economy, of national and church politics, of the local women who started 
to visit the site of Bernadette's visions long before they had received any official 
recognition, of the Parisian women who helped to organise the national pil- 
grimages and the relationships between these women and their priests. 

Though she does not use the term, Harris's book has affinities with one of 
the most important trends of the 1990s, the growing interest in ‘Lived Religion’? 
or Material Christianity'^? My second text is a book called Material Christianity 
in which a leading exponent, Colleen McDannell, complained that under- 
standing of people's religion had been distorted both by theologians who pri- 
oritised belief and by sociologists and anthropologists who drew a clear line 
between the sacred and the profane, as well as by historians who assumed an 
evolutionary process of secularization: 


By looking at material Christianity, we will see little evidence that 
American Christians experience a radical separation of the sacred from 
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the profane. If we look at what Christians do rather than what they think, 
we cannot help noticing the continual scrambling of the sacred and the 
profane. Likewise, by focusing on material Christianity we can no longer 
uncritically accept the secularization model.*! 


McDannell used photographs of domestic interiors, bottles of Lourdes water, 
Family Bibles, statues of saints, Christian T-shirts, to emphasise the point that 
"The symbol systems of a particular religious language are not merely handed 
down, they must be learned through doing, seeing and touching’, and that ‘It is 
the continual interaction with objects and images that makes one religious in 
a particular manner’*? ‘Lived religion’ had much in common with what had been 
termed ‘popular religion’ in the '60s and '7os, but its historians denied that 
there was any fundamental divide between the ‘popular’ and the ‘official’ — 
partly because they were less interested in the class conflicts which had been 
central to the vision of the previous generation of historians. 'Lived religion' 
was eclectic, it was practical, it could draw readily for a variety of disparate 
sources, and it could live happily with apparent contradictions. 

My third text is Callum Brown's revisionist history of British secularization, 
one of the most controversial and certainly one of the most widely discussed 
contributions to modern religious history in this period.*? Brown shares with 
Harris central concerns with gender and with the body, but in other respects 
their books could scarcely be more different. Brown writes as a committed 
Humanist, and maybe the first historian of secularization to see it unequivo- 
cally as personal liberation. Historians of secularization have often been 
Christians whose objective has been to know the enemy’, detached observers 
who have professed neutrality (convincingly, or otherwise), or Marxists, whose 
main priorities were political and who have seen religion as good or bad 
depending on its political role. But for Brown, focusing on the individual's 
struggle for autonomy and especially for control over his or her own body, 
secularization was to be celebrated. This led him to emphasise the ways in 
which religion had been used as an instrument of social discipline, and also to 
show how religiously rooted protocols of behaviour continued to influence 
large numbers of people (and thereby constrain their freedom of action) even 
when regular church attendance had declined - one could thus speak of a 
‘Christian culture, even when statistics of church-going seemed to be pointed 
towards a ‘secular society’. Brown's other major insight was that these protocols 
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of behaviour (and their subsequent rejection) were strongly gendered. He 
endorses the much debated thesis that Christianity was 'feminised' in the 
nineteenth century,^^ and he was the first to suggest that it was a revolt by 
women that led to the collapse of Britain's 'Christian culture' in the 1960s. Not 
the least of Brown's achievements has been in inspiring, or in some cases pro- 
voking, major new work on the religious history of the twentieth century 
Britain. Some has been by historians largely supportive of Brown, for example 
Michael Snape, others by critics, such as Simon Green.* Partly because of the 
influence of the literature on secularization, historians of Britain had until 
recently lagged far behind those of France or Germany in this field. 

My fourth text is Jeffrey Cox's history of British overseas missions from 1700 
to the present day.*® As Cox points out, much of the quite extensive literature 
on missions has been devoted either to ‘celebrating’ or to ‘unmasking’ the 
British missionary; meanwhile much of the literature on the history of empire 
has ignored or marginalised the missionaries. Cox placed missionaries back at 
the centre of imperial history, while rejecting any simplistic dichotomy 
between the missionary as hero or as agent of imperialism. Building on a large 
body of recent research, he challenged familiar stereotypes by emphasising the 
facts that most missionaries were female and most of the work of propagating 
Christianity in Africa and Asia was done by African and Asian Christians, 
rather than by European or American missionaries. Two central themes of his 
book were more novel: first, his focus on the encounter between missionaries 
and indigenous Christians, a relationship marked by huge disparities of power, 
but also one that worked in both directions, with each influencing the other; 
and second, the unintended consequences of missionary work - they went to 
win converts, but became primarily creators of institutions. Cox maybe gains 
his unique angle of vision from the fact that he combines so many apparently 
contradictory identities. He did a stint as a Southern Baptist missionary, but is 
now a Quaker; he is a Texan and also an activist on America's beleaguered Left. 
He has been attacked both by the champions of missions and by their enemies; 
but it may be, as he suggests, that the time for ‘binarism’ is now past. 

It is no co-incidence that the years since the ‘Rushdie’ and ‘foulard’ (head- 
scarf) affairs in the later 1980s, and more especially the time since ‘g/w, have 
seen a renewal of interest in early modern confessional relations.*” Nor that 
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those writing on this topic have wanted to go beyond the rather bleak analysis 
presented by Natalie Zemon Davis in her classic article on 'The rites of 
violence‘*3 One of Davis's achievements at the time was to put the religion 
back into the Wars of Religion. But in doing so she highlighted the theological 
differences that prompted Catholics and Protestants to murder one another, 
rather than those considerations which enabled other Catholics and 
Protestants to live together more peacefully — even in France. Contemporary 
concerns are quite explicit in Kenneth Luria's Sacred Boundaries, a study of 
Catholic-Protestant relations in sixteenth and seventeenth century France. 
The author starts by declaring his hope that his book will assist those who are 
searching for ways in which those of different religions can live together.*? His 
answer, which is likely to convince historians but may disappoint others, seems 
to be that there are no clear-cut answers, whether of an 'optimistic' or a 'pes- 
simistic' kind. Neither peaceful nor conflicted relationships were ‘normal’ — 
both possibilities were always present, and indeed ways found of securing 
peace between the confessions could also have the effect of confirming sepa- 
rate group identities. On the other hand, most people had cross-cutting identi- 
ties and loyalties, including those of family, community and profession, as well 
as religion, and most people had a preference for living in peace. 


Conclusion 


‘Church History’ as an historical genre might seem to have disappeared from 
view in the forty years since Chadwick's Victorian Church. But its continuing 
vitality, albeit in very different forms, is apparent from what might be regarded 
as the successor volume to Chadwick's, a history of Victorian Christianity by 
Stewart J. Brown, Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Edinburgh.*? The first 
major difference is that the territory covered is not England, but the United 
Kingdom. Since the volume is part of a series on ‘Religion, Politics and Society 
in Britain, and from 1801 to 1921 the whole of Ireland was contained within the 
United Kingdom, it is evident that the politics at least would be incomplete 
without mention of Ireland — and Brown tries to do justice to the religion of all 
four nations (though in practice Wales is relatively neglected). Inevitably there- 
fore the Church of England is less central to the story than in Chadwick's book, 
though Brown is very interested in the institution of church establishment and 
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in comparisons between the three established churches contained within the 
territory of the one state. The spirit of Brown's book is that of a liberal, ecumeni- 
cal Christianity, in which the only form of religion (or irreligion) to be con- 
demned is the fanaticism of those sectarian zealots who refused to live in peace 
with those of other beliefs - sometimes with tragic results. Many of the themes 
highlighted by Chadwick are still there: the Oxford Movement, the impact of 
Darwin and of biblical criticism, the liberalization of the state, and so on. But 
the context has changed. The United Kingdom in the nineteenth century was at 
the heart of a globalising world, trading, conquering, and spreading the gospel 
of Protestant Christianity. Overseas missions, excluded by Chadwick, now take 
their rightful place as one of the most important activities of the British and 
Irish churches, from a contemporary as well as from a longer-term perspective. 
Brown's book is post-New Age: one of the most memorable sections of his book 
describes the outpouring of ‘alternative’ forms of religion in the 1890s. Naturally 
it is also informed by the historiographical debates of the later twentieth cen- 
tury: in positing an uneasy balance between the forces of religion and of secu- 
larity at the end of the nineteenth century he carves out a middle path between 
A.D. Gilbert with his maximalist claims for the extent of secularization and 
Callum Brown, who sees Edwardian Britain as a ‘faith society'5! 

In spite of ever increasing international contacts, national traditions and 
different research contexts still play a role in the way that the history of 
Christianity is written. For example, one of the major differences is that 
between the United Kingdom, the United States and France where this history 
is mainly written in departments of History, and the many other countries 
where it is mainly written in departments or even faculties of Theology by his- 
torians with theological training, many of whom are ordained. 

Comparing writing on French religious history by English-speaking historians 
with that by French historians, Thomas Kselman has noted two main differences.?? 
First, there is a stronger emphasis on politics in the French-language literature, 
reflecting the historical importance of church-state relations in France. Here he 
compares Ruth Harris's bottom up’ approach, with the more ‘top-down’ approach 
used by Jacques-Olivier Boudon in a notable study of Paris during approxi- 
mately the same period.5? Second, the tensions between the Catholic Church 
and the laic tradition are still visible in the ways in which French historians of 
different religious and political orientation write their history, whereas British and 
American historians are mostly more detached from these conflicts - though, 
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even so, there are some 'Anglo-Saxon' historians whose sympathies are all too 
apparent. Comparing more generally the way that the history of modern 
Christianity has been written in Germany and in the English-speaking countries, 
I would note three major differences. First, relations between religion and poli- 
tics and between church and state also play a larger part in the German-language 
literature. The biggest reason for this is the Third Reich, itself the subject of a vast 
literature, butalso overshadowing perceptions of so many other areas of German 
history.5^ Second, there is more emphasis on theology in the German literature. 
This is partly because many German historians of Christianity are trained theo- 
logians. At its best this marrying of historical and theological expertise can pro- 
duce remarkable work such as that of Martin Greschat.°? But it is interesting to 
note that even a 'profane' historian, such as Thomas Nipperdey, chose to give 
theology a major role on his religious history of later nineteenth-century 
Germany? Third, German historians have shown more enthusiasm for concep- 
tualization (and for writing the history of concepts). Two examples of the former 
are 'confessionalization' as a key to the history of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century and the designation of the period 1815-1960 as ‘The Second Confessional 
Age’? In respect of the latter I am thinking especially of Lucian Hólscher who, 
in a series of papers called for an ‘historicisation’ of such concepts as ‘religion, 
‘confession’ or ‘secularization’, showing how their meanings have changed over 
time, how these changing meanings encapsulated ways of looking at the world, 
and how the currency of such concepts shaped ways of thinking.5® 

Has the ‘long march’ brought us to a better place? There are distinguished 
sceptics. Nearly twenty years ago the historian and polemicist Edward Norman 
was Critical of many recent tendencies in the writing of Christian history. The 
discipline had been professionalised, but he regretted the fact that it was no lon- 
ger seen as a branch of Christian ministry? Sarah Foot in her inaugural lecture as 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford deplored reductionism, 
assumptions that religious language and practices were a code used to express 
other more fundamental concerns, and claims that the history of belief could 
best be written by unbelievers.9? I am more optimistic.6! When historical writing 
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takes new directions there are always some losses, but I also believe that histori- 
cal understanding can, and often does, progress. As a result of the new work done 
in the last fifty years we have a much broader conception of Christian history in 
which the ordinary lay woman or man is at the centre. We have moved away from 
any narrowly self-contained church history to see religion in wide-ranging inter- 
action with society, influencing and being influenced by all aspects of contempo- 
rary life. Moreover we have moved towards a broader conception of religion 
recognising not only that there are many and contradictory 'Christianities;9? but 
that forms of religion on the margins of, or totally outside, the church need to be 
taken seriously and treated with the same respect and sympathy that is accorded 
to more ‘orthodox’ forms of belief. And in spite of some lapses in the '7os, I believe 
that reductionism has remained the exception, and that historians of many dif- 
ferent religious backgrounds have succeeded time and time again in entering 
imaginatively into the worlds of people very different from themselves. 
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PART 1 


The Crusades 


CHAPTER 3 
Pope Innocent 111 and the Crusades Revisited 
Christoph T. Maier 


Pope Innocent 111 is rightly considered one of the most influential individuals 
for the development of the medieval crusade movement. Historians, including 
myself, have gone to print extolling Innocent's achievements in reshaping and 
redefining the crusade around the year 1200, after the first one hundred years 
of its varied and turbulent history.! One English historian even claims that dur- 
ing the twelfth century people were not actually sure what they were doing 
when going on what was later, and certainly from Innocent 111’s pontificate 
onwards, called a crusade.? Most historians do not go this far, but they recog- 
nise Innocent 11r's crucial role in giving the crusade movement its distinctive 
character. As concerns theology, spirituality, canon law regulations, propa- 
ganda and finance, Innocent imposed onto the crusade movement a rigid 
institutional grid that was aimed at making crusading more efficient and facili- 
tating papal leadership and control. This went hand in hand with a systematic 
expansion of the crusade movement to include fighting non-Christians not 
only in the Mediterranean but also along the Baltic Sea, heretics in France and 
political enemies of the papacy in Italy. Whichever way you look at it, Pope 
Innocent 111 was one of the most forceful agents of change within the medieval 
crusade movement.? 

But why come back to Innocent 111 and why in this context? The question of 
change is the central focus of all history, but what do we actually mean by his- 
torical change? Generally speaking history changes in two principal ways. 
Firstly, change is one of the central elements of the historical process which 
individuals and communities are subject to and which we as historians 
describe and analyse. Secondly, historical change is mediated by changes 
within memorial culture. History can only be perceived and rendered mean- 
ingful by the workings of memory both past and present. Historical memory is 
what determines the nature of our sources, present memory is what we our- 
selves engage in when writing or talking about history. Thus history can only 


1 Maier1999a. 

2 Tyerman 1995 (reprinted in Tyerman 1998). 

3 The most comprehensive work on Innocent 111 and the crusades is still Roscher 1969. For 
references to more recent studies, see Maier 1999a; Moore 2003; Sommerlechner, ed. 2003; 
Smith 2004. 
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change if the sources record change and if historians detect and describe 
change. Historical change in fact is a complex business since it happens some- 
where in between the mechanisms underlying the historical process and the 
process of committing history to memory. 

The following discussion of the contribution of Pope Innocent 111 to the 
development of the concept and practice of crusading is meant to illustrate 
this. The paper takes its point of departure in the debate among crusade histo- 
rians about what constituted a crusade in the Middle Ages. By means of a case 
study of an episode told by Orderic Vitalis about one early twelfth-century cru- 
sader, the paper then tries to demonstrate how people in the Middle Ages 
themselves perceived what it meant to be a crusader. The central section of the 
paper consists of an analysis of Innocent 111’s letters, claiming that by about 
1200 the papal curia had developed a relatively precise terminology for the 
'crusader' (crucesignatus) based on the crusader's vow and its inherent privi- 
leges and obligations as defined by canon law, whereas there was no equivalent 
terminology for the 'crusade' as a particular type of war campaign. The paper 
concludes that this should make modern crusade historians aware that chang- 
ing their own analytical tools might well contribute towards better under- 
standing the complicated historical phenomenon that are the crusades. 


Crusades, Crusaders and Crusade Historians 


Both Innocent 111 and the crusades are deemed powerful agents of historical 
change. Innocent 11r's role in altering the world he lived in did not stop with 
the crusade movement. A sharp academic, a skilful administrator and a shrewd 
politician, Innocent 111 in fact influenced historical processes far beyond the 
realm of the crusades. As for the crusades themselves, they belong to a move- 
ment which spanned centuries and affected the lives of a great number of 
people in Western Europe and beyond. 

There is, however, a controversy about how and to what extent the crusade 
movement changed around the year 1200. This controversy has as much to do 
with questions arising from the intricacies of the historical process relating to 
the crusades as with the ways in which historians have interpreted them. For 
the past decades the historiography of crusading has been overshadowed by the 
question of how to define a crusade. For a long time the major point of dispute 
has been whether crusades were in essence military expeditions to the Holy 
Land for the liberation of Jerusalem or whether crusades were also fought 
against other non-Christian groups on the European periphery, on the Iberian 
Peninsula, in Eastern Europe and the Baltic, and against heretics and enemies 
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of the papacy within Christendom. The other key issue concerns the difference 
between crusades and other forms of religious warfare in the Middle Ages.* 

A few years ago Giles Constable divided crusade historians into four dif- 
ferent groups according to their stance with regard to these two principal 
issues.? Traditionalists, according to Constable, are those who claim that cru- 
sades were uniquely aimed at recovering the Holy Land from the Muslims. 
For them the First Crusade of 1095-99 started a tradition of military expedi- 
tions, which embodied the true goal and spirit of crusading, namely the 
recovery of Jerusalem and the establishment of Christian rule in the Holy 
Land. Traditionalists consider later adaptations of crusading to various other 
conflicts between Christians and non-Christians or within Christendom as a 
corruption of the original ideal of the crusade. Pluralists take the view that 
crusading during the twelfth century developed into a flexible military insti- 
tution, which the popes employed against a variety of enemies of the Church 
within and outside Christendom. Pluralists see different strands of crusading 
emerging soon after the First Crusade, such as the Spanish crusades against 
the Muslims on the Iberian Peninsula, the crusades against heretics in Europe, 
the Baltic crusades and the political crusades against enemies of the papacy 
in Italy and elsewhere. Despite their differences, traditionalist and pluralists 
share the view that the crusade was a clearly defined institution based on the 
popes' authority and leadership and anchored in, as well as regulated by, 
canon law. 

This sets them apart from the generalists who do not insist on an institu- 
tional definition of the crusade but view crusading as belonging to a tradition 
of religiously motivated wars, which were allegedly fought at God's command 
and with his authority. Such wars, including the crusade, were, so the general- 
ists argue, primarily predicated on the impulse of faith and its underlying the- 
ology rather than political authority and legal foundation. By the same token 
the popularists or internalists employ a psychological approach viewing the 
crusades first and foremost as a result of widespread religious enthusiasm or a 
particular type of medieval religious revivalism. 

Although it is always problematic to pigeon-hole individuals into rigid cat- 
egories, it is probably safe to say that the majority of academically engaged 
crusade historians nowadays subscribe to a broadly pluralist position, recog- 
nising that crusading was rooted in institutional foundations and that crusades 
were also fought outside the Holy Land. This does not mean, however, that the 


4 These debates have recently been summarized and discussed in Tyerman 20n. 
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question of how to define a crusade has been solved. Most historians agree that 
a crusade was characterised by a number of institutional elements, which 
afforded crusade status to a specific military campaign: official authorization 
by the pope, the recruitment and participation of crucesignati and crucesigna- 
tae (i.e. crusaders), the belief that the campaign was fought for the good of the 
Catholic Church and the conviction that those who participated did so in 
return for a spiritual reward in the form of an indulgence. 

The fundamental problem about defining a crusade, however, arises from 
the fact that there was no contemporary term for what we now call a crusade. 
Even though the equivalent of the term crusade appeared in both vernacular 
languages and Latin from the thirteenth century onwards, it was never widely 
used in the Middle Ages and was only rarely employed in a categorising sense 
for designating a type of war. This has not escaped historians, but the conclu- 
sions that they have drawn from this vary greatly. 

Few have reacted as strongly as Christopher Tyerman, who has gone so far as 
to claim that contemporaries had no clear concept of crusading up until the 
thirteenth century. Once in place, according to Tyerman, the concept of the 
crusade developed as an intellectual construct representing a reality, which 
ultimately lacked fundamental institutional coherence." Tyerman's ideas of the 
crusade having been 'invented' and the concept of crusade having then been 
gradually developed to suit changing intellectual discourses and political con- 
cerns throughout the centuries of crusading and writing about the crusade 
carry a certain post-modernist gloss which automatically attracts attention. 
But his provocative views have not afforded him much sympathy or support 
from other crusade historians. This is mainly due to the fact that Tyerman's 
basic argument is hardly conclusive. In his view, a clear difference between 
crusade and (armed) pilgrimage was not made until the 1180s in the context of 
what is traditionally called the Third Crusade.® Only from then onwards did 
the term crucesignatus/a appear regularly in chronicles, papal and royal docu- 
ments for describing someone who had formally taken a vow obliging him or 
her to wear the cross and participate in a military campaign designated by the 
papacy.? Whilst this is borne out by the evidence, the suggestion of a clear and 
significant break towards the end of the twelfth century, as postulated by 
Tyerman and Markowski, is not convincing. In fact, the term cruce signatus, 
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written in two words, was already used in the context of the First Crusade by 
Pope Urban 11 himself.!o 

In my view it is not important whether crucesignatus/cruce signatus was 
written in one or two words in the twelfth century, given that it is an age in 
which we cannot expect consistent spelling or spelling rules. What is signifi- 
cant is what the word represented, namely the fact that people took the cross 
with a clear idea in mind. As Markowski has shown, terminology centred on 
signing or taking the cross to describe those who took the vow to crusade was 
widespread throughout the twelfth century.! In fact, as early as 1095 the core 
institutional elements of crusading were in place: the grant of a crusading 
indulgence and the privileges and obligations which defined the status of a 
crucesignatus/a.? With regard to the individual participant, there existed a 
clear idea of what a crucesignatus/a, i.e. a crusader, was. Throughout the 
twelfth century, whenever the pope authorised the preaching of the cross fora 
specific military venture, people became crucesignati/ae by publicly taking a 
vow and wearing a cross of cloth on their garments as a sign of that vow. Even 
if the term crusesignatus/a was not widely used prior to the end of the twelfth 
century, the symbolism and ritual of becoming a crusader was. The symbolism 
of the cross reflected the content and meaning of the vow. It stood for the close 
relationship between the crusader and God and represented the obligation to 
fight for the Christian community, i.e. the Church, and the privilege of joining 
in the salvific powers of Christ's act of redemption. Even if the ritual of taking 
the cross and the crusading indulgence were still evolving, there is no evidence 
that people in the twelfth century did not know what they were doing when 
they took the cross. 


The Example of Helias of La Fléche 


A good example of this is the case of Helias of La Fléche, count of Maine 
between 1092 and 110, who was amongst the first generation of crusaders.!? 
According to the chronicler Orderic Vitalis, Helias claimed to have taken the 
cross from Pope Urban 11 himself.!* Most probably, this happened when Urban 


10 Markowski 1984, p. 158. 

11 Markowski 1984, pp. 158-160. 

12 Maier 2001. 

13 _ Riley-Smith 1997, p. 210. 

14 Orderic Vitalis 1969-1980, vol. v, pp. 228-229: [...] consilio papae crucem Domini pro seruitio 
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visited Le Mans between 16 and 18 February 1096 during the pope's tour of 
Southern and Western France, which followed his crusading appeal at Clermont 
the previous November.!5 Helias of La Flèche, a middling nobleman whose 
power base centred around the lands between Brittany and the Isle-de-France, 
belonged to the group of people who were a primary focus of Urban 11’s recruit- 
ment drive for the planned expedition to Jerusalem. One of Pope Urban's key 
stratagems consisted in trying to harness the military prowess of the nobility 
by redirecting their destructive energies away from the protracted infighting at 
home to the defence of the Christian religion in the East.!6 Count Helias was a 
prime candidate for this. Politically ambitious, he was enmeshed in a number 
of armed conflicts with the king of England, the duke of Normandy and other 
members of the nobility of Western France while trying to establish, defend 
and expand his position as count of Maine throughout the 1090s.!” 

Helias of La Fléche also came from a section of society that was likely to 
respond enthusiastically to Pope Urban 11’s crusading appeal. Although we know 
altogether little of Helias’s outlook on life, Orderic Vitalis in Book x of his 
Ecclesiastical History described him as ‘a man distinguished for his great respect 
for religious observance, who governed his people for their good in the fear of 
God’.!8 Even though Orderic was clearly prejudiced in favour of Helias when 
describing the conflicts with his political enemies, the chronicler's general assess- 
ment of his character and actions does not contradict other sources.? Helias's 
piety may have been marred by his violent life-style, but this was not uncommon 
for the leading nobility of his age. There is every likelihood that Helias counted 
among those early crusaders whose motivation for taking the cross was engen- 
dered by a close affinity with religious institutions and a genuine concern for 
pious issues. As Marcus Bull so convincingly demonstrated in the case of south- 
western France, those traits often went hand in hand with crusading.?° 

But Helias of La Fléche did not go to Jerusalem. According to Orderic Vitalis he 
refused to leave his lands and go to the East because he felt his position as count 
of Maine threatened by his rival Robert of Belléme and indirectly also by King 
William of England who supported Robert.?! This was not unusual behaviour; 
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attimes even the ecclesiastical authorities actively discouraged those who had 


taken the cross from going on crusade in order to preserve the integrity of their 


lands.?? According to Orderic, Helias's decision not to go to the East was not a 


stance against crusading, in fact quite the opposite. In a long, almost certainly 


imaginary speech, Orderic has Count Helias justify his refusal to go to Jerusalem 


in front of King William: 


22 


23 


My desire was to fight against the pagans in the name of the Lord, but 
now it appears I have a battle nearer home against the enemies of Christ. 
Every man who opposes truth and justice proves himself an enemy of 
God, who is truth itself and the sun of justice. He has seen fit to entrust to 
me the stewardship of Maine, which I should not weakly relinquish for 
any light cause, for fear of leaving God's people at the mercy of predators, 
like shepherdless sheep among wolves. Hear, all you nobles who are pres- 
ent, the plan thatI have been inspired by God to make. I will not abandon 
the cross of our Saviour, which I have taken as a pilgrim, but will have it 
engraved on my shield and helmet and all my arms; on my saddle and 
bridle also I will stamp the sign of the holy cross. Fortified by this symbol 
I will move against the enemies of peace and right, and defend Christian 
lands in battle. So my horse and my arms will be clearly marked with a 
holy sign, and all the foes who attack me will fight against a soldier of 
Christ. I put my trust in him who rules the world, believing that he knows 
the secrets of my heart, and wait for a better time when through his 
mercy I may fulfil my vow.?3 


See, for example, the case of Geoffrey of Anjou in 131 described in von Moos 1965, 
PP- 144-146. 

Orderic Vitalis 1969-1980, vol. v, pp. 230-231: Contra ethnicos in nomine Domini dimicare 
uolebam, sed ecce nunc uiciniorem contra inimicos Christi reperio pugnam. Omnis enim qui 
ueritati resistit iusticiaeque inimicus comprobatur Dei qui uera ueritas est et sol iusticiae. Ipsi 
michi Cenomannorum preposituram dignatus est commendare, quam aliqua usus leuitate 
non debeo insipienter relinquere ne populus Dei predonis tradatur sicut oues lupis absque 
pastore. Consilium uero quod celitus inspirata concepi mente universi optimates qui astatis 
palam audite. Crucem Saluatoris nostri qua more peregrini signatus sum non relinquam, sed 
in clipeo meo galeaque et in omnibus armis meis eandem faciam, et in sella frenoque meo 
sacrae crucis signum infigam. Tali karactere munitus in hostes pacis et rectitudinis procedam 
et Christianorum regiones militando defendam. Equus itaque meus et arma mea notamine 
sancto signabuntur, et omnes adversarii qui contra me insurrexerint in militem Christi prae- 
liabuntur. Confido in illo qui regit mundum, quod ipse nouit cordis mei secretum, et per eius 
clementiam opperiar tempus opportunum, quo possim optatum peragere uotum. 
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Taken at face value, Helias's speech appears to be the single-minded statement 
of an ardent crusader who, frustrated by circumstances, decided that his jour- 
ney to Jerusalem must wait while he leads his own, more urgent war as a cru- 
sader at home. His words and arguments are carefully chosen to convey the 
seriousness of his undertaking and the purity of his motivation. Helias makes 
it clear that his action against the enemies of Christ in his own lands was predi- 
cated on his position as count. Having, as he insists, been invested with the 
office by God himself and thus being God's vassal, Helias automatically turns 
his own enemies into enemies of Christ, against whom crusading is justified. 
At the same time, Helias is concerned about portraying his relationship with 
God as one of duty and obedience. Crusading against his own enemies at home 
does not mean that he is rejecting the obligations towards God inherent in his 
original crusading vow: once his homelands are safe, he will go to the East. By 
the same token, Helias vows to honour his status as a soldier of Christ, i.e. a 
crusader, by publicly displaying the cross of Christ, the crusader's sign repre- 
senting his devotion to the cause of God and the penitential and salvific char- 
acter of his undertaking. 

Since the speech was most certainly made up by Orderic Vitalis, we do not 
know whether the thoughts and sentiments which it conveys were anywhere 
close to Helias's own or not. This part of the Ecclesiastical History was written 
in the mid-1130s when Orderic cast his own order and interpretations on events 
of almost forty years earlier.?^ We do not know whether or not Helias of La 
Fléche really turned himself into a crusader against his Christian enemies only 
months after taking the cross to fight the Muslims in the East. But Orderic obvi- 
ously thought that the logic of Helias's decision as told in this story made sense 
and could be considered as an acceptable, if possibly extreme, application of 
the idea of crusading. 

Helias of La Fléche's story in Orderic's Ecclesiastical History makes it clear 
that very early on, and certainly by the time Book x was written, the idea of 
crusading could be perceived as a flexible concept that was not tied to any 
particular political or geographic context. At the centre of the idea of crusad- 
ing lay the concept of the Christian holy warrior. A crusader was thought of as 
a ‘soldier of God/Christ’ (miles Dei/Christi) who stood in a personal relation- 
ship with God. He took it upon himself to fight against 'God's enemies' (inimici 
Dei) and was rewarded by God with a full remission of sins. This close personal 
relationship between crusader and God was founded on a combination of the 
idea of war instigated by God as found in the Old Testament and the power of 
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Christ's act of redemption embodied in the New Testament. In essence, this 
basic concept of crusading was probably in place when Pope Urban 11 for the 
first time called upon people to take the cross at Clermont in November 1095. 
Based on the pope's role as God's representative on earth, the papacy gave the 
concept of the Christian holy warrior its focus. To become a crusader meant to 
take upon oneself the obligation to fight for the honour and defence of the 
Christian religion against an enemy of Christ as defined by the pope; this obli- 
gation took the form of a vow which bound the crusader to the authority of the 
Church in terms of canon law; in return the crusader was awarded privileges 
guaranteed by the Church. The promise of the remission of sins formally 
turned the crusade into a penitential exercise. In order to confirm their iden- 
tity and legal status, crusaders wore the sign of the cross, which was a symbolic 
representation of their military service for God as well as the redemptive pow- 
ers of Christ of which they were privileged recipients.? 

In Helias's speech the idea of crusading was transferred to a new context 
while painstakingly preserving the ideological skeleton which defined the act 
and purpose of crusading: his campaign originated in a personal relationship 
with God, it was directed against enemies of Christ, and his status and inten- 
tion as a crusader were represented by the symbolism of the cross. Of course, 
Helias's expedition lacked the authorization and approval of the Church 
authorities and, as a consequence, there is quite rightly no talk of any for- 
malised spiritual privileges, which could only be granted by the pope. But 
Helias's state of mind and his intentions are portrayed as those of a real’ cru- 
sader. Orderic Vitalis obviously projected into it the idea of crusading against 
Christians after having witnessed three decades of practical crusading and 
having benefited from the theological refinement of the crusading idea in the 
early twelfth century. It is easy to condemn Helias's speech to the realm of pure 
fiction. But there still remains the question of how believable Orderic's por- 
trayal of Helias would have been to his contemporaries. Could the count of 
Maine realistically have turned himself from a crusader against the Muslims of 
the East into a crusader against his fellow Christians? 

There are other indications that the basic idea of crusading was understood 
by the early participants when some of them extended their mission as God's 
warriors beyond the pope's target and ransacked Jewish communities in France 
and Germany along the way to the Holy Land.?6 On the one hand the Jews were 
attacked for booty helping poor crusaders finance their expedition. On the 
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other hand these hostile acts against a non-Christian section of the population 
were a means of asserting these crusaders' identity as soldiers of God by declar- 
ing the Jews their most immediate enemies of Christ and thus the first victims 
of their crusade. Given the widespread belief that contemporary Jews shared 
the guilt and responsibility for the role the Jewish people had played in the 
death of the historical Christ, the Jews were a ready target for the crusaders' 
feelings of superiority and revenge. Such spontaneous attacks against Jews 
happened not only on the First Crusade, but also throughout the history of 
crusading.?? The attacks against Jews by the first crusaders were not part of 
Pope Urban's plan and were condemned by the Church authorities. Those cru- 
saders who took part in the atrocities against the Jews were thus autonomously 
extending their mission as soldiers of God beyond the pope's original target. In 
this their actions were not dissimilar to Helias of La Fléche's decision to cru- 
sade against his political enemies at home as reported by Orderic Vitalis. 
Despite the fact that they had vowed to join the expedition for the recovery of 
the Holy Land from the Muslims, they clearly did not consider their role neces- 
sarily to be limited to the declared context of the military enterprise they had 
signed up for even if this technically violated the pope's authority. In essence, 
their vocation was of a universal nature, as they thought of themselves as sol- 
diers of God, who had promised to fight God's or Christ's enemies and were in 
return rewarded by God's promise of the forgiveness of their sins. Because the 
concept of the Christian holy warrior was ultimately a universal one, it was 
also open to individual interpretation. 

If people on their way to the Holy Land in 1096 were engaged in interpreting 
their role as crusaders in an autonomous fashion, could not Helias of La Fléche 
have done the same thing around the same time when he decided to campaign 
against the enemies of Christ at home before setting out to the Holy Land? 
There certainly was a difference between the two situations. In the case of the 
attacks against the Jewish communities during the First Crusade, the crusaders 
in question chose to turn against an established enemy of the faith. Hostility 
against Jews in Europe had been growing throughout the eleventh century and 
the Jewish communities of the 1090s were, therefore, among the obvious pos- 
sible targets of Christian holy warriors who saw themselves as fighting for their 
God and the good of their religion.?? Helias of La Fléche's interpretation of his 
crusading role was not as straightforward. The people against whom Helias 
fought as a crusader were Christians. They were not heretics or schismatics, 
but Catholic adherents of the Roman Church; they were not even under 
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excommunication or other forms of ecclesiastical censure. Justifying fighting 
them as a crusader was difficult. The Helias of Orderic's chronicle took a short 
cut by declaring himself God's vassal by virtue of being a count, thus postulat- 
ing that anyone who fought against him became an enemy of God. As an argu- 
ment this was not very convincing because Helias's definition would have 
made it possible to turn a great number of political enemies of Christian rulers 
anywhere into legitimate targets of crusading action. 

The example of Helias of La Fléche shows us that the concept of being a 
crusader was very well understood in the early twelfth century. His idea of 
becoming a crusader in his own land might violate the papal authority as far as 
the target of his campaign was concerned. But he basically still submits to the 
chief structural idea of what crusading was all about: becoming a warrior of 
God by taking a vow to fight God's enemies and publicly displaying this status 
by wearing the cross which represented the legal status and spiritual privileges 
inherent in the vow. Helias's case is a perfect example illustrating that being a 
crusader was no grey zone in the twelfth century, as Christopher Tyerman 
claims. Even if there were people in the twelfth century who went on military 
campaigns to the Holy Land without having taken the cross, this does not 
mean that there was uncertainty about what crusading was all about. It simply 
goes to show that, for whatever reason, some people going on campaign to the 
Holy Land decided to take the vow and become crucesignati/ae with all the 
obligations and privileges attached whereas others did not. 


Innocent 111, Crusades and Crusaders 


And this takes us back to Pope Innocent 111 and the problem of defining the 
crusade. It is true that it was ultimately Innocent who was responsible for pro- 
viding a reliable definition of the duties and privileges of a crusader. These were 
set down in the papal letters proclaiming the Fifth Crusade Quia maior pub- 
lished in 1213 and Ad liberandam included in the constitutions of the Fourth 
Lateran Council in 1215.29 Ad liberandam in particular became the legal refer- 
ence for generations of crusade preachers who expounded and explained the 
status of a crusader for propaganda purposes.?? In it the legal status of a cru- 
sader who had taken the crusading vow was defined in great detail. Whatever 
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uncertainties crusaders might have had about their particular role and identity 
in the twelfth century were now done away with. 

This is also borne out by the terminology Innocent 111 used in the official 
papal documents. In a recent article Walter Reid Cosgrove examined the terms 
used in the pope's letters to describe the crusade and crusading.?! While the 
detailed results of his examination are very valuable, I do not agree with the 
conclusions he has drawn from them.?? Of course it is correct to say that there 
was no uniform terminology for referring to the crusaders and the military 
campaigns they fought on the pope's behalf. Cosgrove is also correct in saying 
that statistical word counts are not sufficient for attempting to answer the 
question of how a crusade was defined.?? But rather than discounting the evi- 
dence of Innocent 111’s letters by stating that the pope's loose usage of crusad- 
ing terminology does not fulfil our own rigid expectations for a terminological 
definition of the institution of crusade, we should ask what Innocent 111 did or 
did not define in his own medieval perspective of the early thirteenth century. 
The evidence collected by Cosgrove shows a clear tendency towards using 
phrases connected with the cross when writing about crusaders and their 
campaigns: crucesignatus, cruce signare, crucem assumere/ accipere/ recipere/ 
suscipere, signum crucis affigere, excercitus signatorum.?^ These expressions must 
be considered together rather than divided into separate groups, as Cosgrove 
does, because all these expressions describe crusaders or groups of crusaders 
with reference to the symbolism and ritual of taking the crusade vow. Even if 
Innocent 111 also used other words and phrases for referring to a crusader, the 
expressions connected with the signing of the cross took centre stage because 
it was in fact the vow which defined a crusader: a crucesignatus/a was some- 
one who formally took the vow of the cross to fight in a military campaign 
designated by papal decree, was bound by its obligations and enjoyed its privi- 
leges set down in canon law. The evidence of Innocent's letters thus confirms 
and consolidates a tradition that existed from the very beginning of the cru- 
sading movement. A crucesignatus was what we nowadays call a ‘crusader’. 

But even if Innocent 111’s letters make it clear that there was a distinct idea 
of the 'crusader' based on the term crucesignare/cruce signare, there was no 
equivalent for referring to what we nowadays call a ‘crusade’, i.e. the military 
campaign in which crusaders fought. As in other twelfth century writings, 
there are a number of ways of referring to what we now call a crusade. Most of 


31 Cosgrove 2010. 

32 Cosgrove 2010, pp. 106-107. 

33 Cosgrove 2010, p. 102. 

34 See the examples quoted in Cosgrove 2010, pp. 99-106. 
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them were derived from the concept of fighting God's or Christ's war, such as 
for example bellum Domini. This reflected the ideology underlying these mili- 
tary campaigns; they were called exercitus Christianorum, exercitus Domini, 
milites Christi etc., suggesting a sacred mission. The idea of forming an army 
under divine leadership of course also accorded with the concept of crucesig- 
nati fulfilling their votive obligation vis-à-vis God and his Church. Thus a cru- 
sading army was often simply referred to as an exercitus signatorum. Alternatively 
it could be addressed as peregrinatio in parallel with the crusader being called 
a peregrinus (crucis).?5 Both these terms were also used throughout the twelfth 
century. They expressed the fact that crusaders belonged to the many groups of 
people travelling with a religious purpose and, just as ordinary pilgrims, were 
given a special status, both socially and legally, through the protection of the 
Church. 

Fact is that, although there was a word for crusader, crucesignatus/a, there 
was no equivalent term for the crusade, certainly not in the papal documents 
prior to the fourteenth century. There were isolated instances of the use of 
words in vernacular French and Occitan such as croiserie, which might pass as 
medieval equivalents for the modern term ‘crusade’. But croiserie crops up very 
rarely and was often not used in the sense of our modern ‘crusade’. Rather, 
most words like croiserie referred to the act of bestowing or preaching the 
cross and are thus conceptually linked to croise(e), the vernacular version of 
crucesignatus/a.3® In other words there was no equivalent for the modern con- 
cept of ‘crusade’ at the time of Innocent 111. In the later Middle Ages during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth century the Latin word cruciata, from which our mod- 
ern ‘crusade’ is derived, did appear. But even then the word was used infre- 
quently and without clear-cut meaning. Like the earlier vernacular versions of 
the words, cruciata primarily seems to have been closely linked to the idea of 
the dispensing of crusading indulgences.?" 

The problem might well be that we are looking for something for which the 
contemporaries in the Middle Ages had no need. If there had been a specific 
reason or a practical purpose to find a word for what we today call a crusade, 
people would presumably have come up with one. It seems that people did not 
conceptualise war campaigns in such a way as to single out crusades as distinct 
types of warfare that merited a special label. There is no indication that in the 
eyes of the contemporaries Urban 11 at Clermont in 1095 devised a new type of 
war. There was after all nothing new in popes calling for people to rally for military 


35 See ibid. 
36 Trotter 1988, pp. 58-61. 
37 . Weber-Vivat 2010, especially pp. 19-20; now also Weber 2013, especially pp. 509-517. 
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action in the name of religion and the Church at the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury?? What was different, if anything, was perhaps the dimension of the 
planned expedition to liberate Jerusalem in 1095. 

What was new was the fact that people who joined the expedition to 
Jerusalem had taken the cross and made vows as armed pilgrims. When in 
the second half of the thirteenth century, Humbert of Romans quoted the 
example of Urban 11 in 1095 in his De predicatione S. crucis, he did not talk 
about the ‘first crusade’ - the prima cruciata — but about the prima crucesigna- 
tionis inventio — ‘the first time people were signed with the cross'?? Humbert 
of Romans' evidence suggests that people took what one might call an indi- 
vidualising view on the new institution that was to be the crusade in our 
modern eyes. The novelty was that participants had taken vows, were on a 
religious mission and received an indulgence. Similarly at the beginning of 
the twelfth century, Guibert of Nogent called the First Crusade a 'new way to 
salvation’, which allowed people ‘not to [be] obliged to abandon the world 
[...] by adopting the monastic way of life [...] but [...] obtain God's grace [...] 
while enjoying their accustomed freedom and dress, and in a way consistent 
with their own station‘? What was new after 1095 in the eyes of these near 
contemporaries was the status of people participating in the campaigns, not 
the campaigns themselves. This view is also supported by the fact that the 
canon lawyers of the twelfth century apparently felt no need to form a sepa- 
rate category for ‘crusade’ when discussing topics like the Just War.*! Had 
there been the sense of a new distinct institution developing from the cam- 
paign we call the First Crusade, canon lawyers would probably have latched 
on to it. 

Thus it seems that people around 1200 did not think in terms of crusade. The 
particular brand of religious warfare which had been promoted by popes since 
1095 was distinct because of the appearance of a new brand of religious war- 
riors, those signed by the cross, the crusaders. The mentality of these religious 
warriors was based on the idea of fighting for God and was represented by the 


38 _ Riley-Smith 1986, pp. 4-8; Althoff 2013, chaps. 1-5. 

39 Humbert of Romans 1495, chap. 10. 

40 Guibert of Nogent 1996, p. 87: At quoniam in omnium animis haec pia desivit intentio et 
habendi cunctorum pervasit corda libido, instituit nostro tempore prelia sancta deus, ut ordo 
equestris et vulgus oberrans, qui vetustae paganitatis exemplo in mutuas versebantur cedes, 
novum repperirent salutis promerendae genus, ut nec funditus, electa, uti fieri assolet, 
monastica conversatione seu religiosa qualibet professione, seculum relinquere cogerentur, 
sed sub consueta licentia et habitu ex suo ipsorum officio dei aliquatenus gratiam 
consequerentur. 

41 Hehl1994 pp. 305-31, especially p. 311. 
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sign of the cross, which symbolically reflected the forces of redemption and 
forgiveness of sins. Thus crusading was something that mattered between the 
individual warrior and his or her God. Irrespective of the objective or the out- 
come of a military campaign, the crusader served God as a soldier and received 
a plenary indulgence in return. The exact context in which this happened was 
of minor importance. What mattered was that the pope as God's representa- 
tive on earth authorised the campaign and officially allowed participants to 
take the vow of the cross if they wished to do so. 

But this did not necessarily mean that everybody who joined a campaign for 
which the pope had authorised the crusading vow became a crusader. If we 
divorce ourselves from the need to equate crusading with an institution called 
the crusade, it might be easier to deal with some of the alleged incongruities 
which historians like Christopher Tyerman detect when describing twelfth 
century crusading. If we accept that crusading has more to do with an indi- 
vidual mission and vow than a particular type of war, there is no inherent con- 
tradiction if people involved in the campaigns to the Holy Land and elsewhere 
did not become crusaders. Becoming a crusader meant obligations as well as 
privileges and there might well have been reasons for individuals to forgo both. 
Becoming a crusader was a personal choice to take or to leave and there is no 
evidence to show that those who joined what we call a crusade army had to 
take a crusading vow. In a tentative way we can probably compare the medi- 
eval concept of crusading with the modern concept of jihad. Modern jihad 
does not signify a particular war campaign but there are numerous individual 

jihadists involved in what some radical Muslims see as the defence of their 
religion, from the Taliban in Afghanistan to the members of Al Qaeda and the 
various types of suicide bombers. Just as with crusading, the jihad has an indi- 
vidualising appeal linked to the idea of personal quest and sacrifice rather than 
a particular objective or context. 

Which once again brings us back to Pope Innocent 111. As I have explained 
above, Innocent did not define the crusade as an institution of war; he defined 
crusading as an individual activity. In doing so he was very thorough in assign- 
ing different roles to different people. The constitution Ad liberandam called 
on people to become crusaders in person, to help finance crusaders if they 
could not pay for their own campaigns, to gift money to the campaign, and to 
pray for people on campaign. Generally speaking Innocent 111's approach to 
crusading was a pastoral one. He was concerned with the theology and spiritu- 
ality of crusading, in essence promoting it as imitatio Christi. For Innocent cru- 
sading meant fulfilling one's role as an individual within a vast collective effort 
that went far beyond single war campaigns. Indeed, Ad liberandam has hardly 
anything to say about the Fifth Crusade for which it was issued. For Innocent 
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crusading was not primarily military engagement but a devotional activity 
based on a very generalised idea of imitatio Christi.*? 

The assumption that Innocent 111 gave the crusade a clearer, more precise defi- 
nition as an institution must be questioned. This is only true in a legal sense in as 
far as the individual crusader was concerned. During Innocent's pontificate the 
crusaders’ privileges were clearly and comprehensively defined for the first time, 
from the indulgence to the legal protection of the crusaders' goods and families. 
But the fact that people could now participate in crusading away from the battle- 
field compromised the image of the crusader as a religious warrior. Introducing 
commutations and in particular the widespread redemption of crusading vows 
for money broke the martial mould of crusading. In the thirteenth century many 
who took the cross never had anything to do with the military campaigns.*? 

Still, crusading was probably more widespread and more popular in the 
thirteenth century than ever before. Not only were there many new ways of 
acquiring a crusading indulgence, there were also many more opportunities 
for becoming a crusader than in the twelfth century. There was a proliferation 
of wars for which the popes authorised the recruiting of crusaders and the sale 
of redemptions. Crusaders went off to the Holy Land, Greece, Spain, Italy, 
Germany, the Baltic to fight the various enemies of their religion and church.** 
But then again, these wars were not called crusades and they were not fought 
by crusaders alone. Depending on each context, the composition of the armies 
probably varied greatly. Even though it is difficult to assess the exact composi- 
tion of medieval armies, it is probably safe to say that expeditions to the Holy 
Land usually contained a sizeable proportion of crusaders, whereas campaigns 
in Europe included a fair mix of crusaders, feudal followers (who might or 
might not have taken the cross) and mercenary troops.*? 


Conclusion 


Pope Innocent 111 did not define or invent the crusade, although he crucially 
contributed towards giving crusaders and crusading a distinctive character. 
Crusading was an individual vocation based on a vow and a special type of 


42 For these points, see Maier 1999a. 

43 . Maier1999a pp. 359-360. 

44 Maier 1994, pp. 32-95. 

45 For the composition of armies in the Italian crusading campaigns, see Housley 1982, 
pp. 145-172. For the Baltic and Spain, see also Urban 2006, pp. 159-198, 275-288 and Goñi- 
Gaztambide 1958. 
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penitential exercise. It established a particular type of medieval religious war- 
rior, the miles Christi or soldier of Christ, who played an important but variable 
role in religious conflicts initiated or supported by the popes. But there is no 
evidence that Innocent 111, or indeed the later Middle Ages as a whole, devel- 
oped a consistent terminology of the ‘crusade’. 

The modern use of the term ‘crusade’ meaning a specific type of war did not 
become common until much later. Late medieval and early modern authors 
normally used the word bellum sacrum for what we call the crusade. ‘Crusade’ 
was in fact not systematically employed until the first histories of the crusade 
appeared in French in the late seventeenth century, first and foremost among 
them Louis Maimbourg's Histoire des Croisades.^9 The German term 'Kreuzzug' 
and the English ‘crusade’ were not widely used until the eighteenth century.” 

The problem of trying to define the crusade thus is a modern one. There is 
no indication that in the Middle Ages people grappled with the concept; it did 
not seem to be of great importance which military venture might or might not 
have been a crusade. There was no coherent discourse about the crusade as a 
type of war. People discussed the concept of the crusader, i.e. the status of the 
crucesignatus/a, in particular the crusading indulgence. But the wars we now 
call crusades were not perceived as a specific type of war. The Holy Land 'cru- 
sade' was a war about the state of the Terra Sancta and, as the ‘crusade’ in 
Spain, about the question of superiority vis-à-vis Islam; in the Baltic 'crusades' 
the wars were about the defence and expansion of Christendom; in the anti- 
heretical 'crusades' the issue was the unity of the Church, and the ‘crusade’ 
against schismatics was about the power and authority of the papacy. 

What have we gained from postulating that there were only crusaders, but 
no crusades in the Middle Ages? Should we change the history of the crusades 
into the history of the crusader? And would that really change the way we 
understand and describe the Middle Ages? It certainly would be very difficult 
to do away with the popular perception of crusades as defining features of 
medieval culture, highlighting the medieval clash of cultures between East and 
West. It would also be difficult to ban the crusades from the arsenal of popular 
arguments used to prove how primitive, uncivilised and backwards the Catholic 
Middle Ages were. Becoming aware that the crusade was not a medieval con- 
cept might, however, contribute towards progress among academic historians 
of crusading. For far too long an important part of the scholarly discourse on 
crusading has been dominated by the issue of what defines the crusade as an 


46 Maimbourg 1684-85. 
47 For the historiography of the crusades during the early modern period, see Tyerman 2010, 
pp. 37-66, and Boehm 1957, pp. 52-73. 
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institution and the rifts this has created between different schools subscribing 
to a traditionalist, pluralist or generalist approach.*® Discussing the ramifica- 
tions of crusading, i.e. the various aspects of the cultural practice of the miles 
Christi, rather than squabbling about what was and was not a crusade, might 
unite rather than divide scholarly energies. 

Also, and probably just as importantly, abandoning the concept of ‘crusade’ 
as an analytic category might open up the study of crusading towards other 
fields of medieval history. There has been a tendency to pigeonhole the study of 
the crusade as a subject very much apart from other medieval topics. This is 
true for historians of the crusade, who have been very content to carve out their 
own area of research, exclusively addressing issues that have been raised within 
the tightly knit circle of crusade historians. Conversely, historians of other areas 
of medieval history sometimes tend to ignore the work of crusade specialists 
because their own questions do not easily fit the narrow agenda of crusade 
research. Historical change, as I pointed out at the beginning, is not only predi- 
cated by the sources that describe the changes of historical processes. Change 
in history sometimes means changing the way we look at a historical process. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Caffaro of Genoa and the Motives of Early 
Crusaders 


Jonathan Phillips 


The majority of writers who produced eyewitness accounts of the First Crusade 
and/or the early decades of Frankish settlement in the Levant originated from 
northern and southern France: Peter Tudebode (from Civray, Poitou), Raymond 
of Aguilers (from Le Puy), Ralph of Caen and Fulcher of Chartres. Their texts 
can be supplemented by authors who coupled various of these works with the 
testimony of returning crusaders to construct their own narratives; for exam- 
ple, Robert the Monk (from Rheims), Baldric of Bourgeuil (from Anjou), and 
Guibert of Nogent (from Picardy). To this list could be added the formidable 
contribution of another northern European, Albert of Aachen and his fellow 
inhabitant of imperial lands, Ekkehard of Aura (in Bavaria). The anonymous 
Gesta Francorum, usually regarded as the earliest surviving text, was produced 
in the kingdom of Jerusalem by (probably) a cleric who set out in the contin- 
gent of the Norman Sicilian Bohemond of Taranto! 

Yet there is another narrator of the First Crusade and its immediate after- 
math who has received little scholarly attention in broader discussions of cru- 
saders' motives. He was an eye-witness to the Levantine campaigns of 1100 and 
1101 and also participated in the preparatory stages of the Iberian campaigns of 
the Second Crusade. The author was a Genoese, Caffaro di Rustico, who lived 
c. 1080-1166. In total he wrote three narratives that touched upon these events: 
the ‘Annals’ (of Genoa), the ‘Liberation of the Cities of the East; and the History 
of the Capture of Almería and Tortosa"? More to the point, unlike all the writ- 
ers noted above, he was a layman which makes him unique amongst the sur- 
viving narrative historians of the early period of the crusades.? Furthermore, as 


1 Peter Tudebode 1977, translated 1974; Raymond of Aguilers 1969, translated 1968; Ralph of 
Caen 201, translated 2005; Fulcher of Chartres 1913, translated 1969; Robert the Monk 2013, 
translated 2005; Baldric of Bourgueil 2014; Guibert of Nogent 1996, translated 1997; Albert of 
Aachen 2007; Ekkehard of Aura 1895; Gesta Francorum et aliorum Hierosolimitanorum, 1962. 

2 Caffaro, Annales Ianuenses, 1890, pp. 3-75; De liberatione civitatum Orientis, 1890, pp. 95-124; 
Ystoria captionis Almarie et Turtuose, 1890, pp. 77-94. These three texts, as well as relevant 
charter material are translated in Caffaro 2013. 

3 Note the lost verse, vernacular text of Gregory Bechada from the early twelfth century: 
Phillips 2007, p. 20. 
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a Genoese, he came from a city that was engaged in both warfare and trade 
with the Muslims of Iberia, North Africa and the Levant before, during and 
after the First Crusade.^ 

A comment by Caffaro on the reception of the 1101 fleet (‘his’ fleet) back in 
Genoa can serve as a window into his thinking and, more broadly, can cause us 
to reflect on the need to expand existing assessments of the motives of the 
First Crusaders and the generation that followed. He wrote that the expedition 
returned home 'in triumph and covered in glory. [As] with the first Frankish 
army against Antioch in 1097, in the African expedition in 1088 [1087], in the 
first expedition to Tortosa [in Spain, 1093], and when Jerusalem was taken in 
1099.5 While the obvious point to make is that two of the campaigns listed here 
occurred before Pope Urban 11 called the First Crusade in 1095, more pertinent 
to Caffaro's perception of the crusades was his placing of the struggle against 
the Muslims of North Africa and Spain in a continuum with the expedition to 
the Levant, an understanding of the wider conflict between Christianity and 
Islam not found in the authors cited above. It is this Mediterranean perspec- 
tive on the First Crusade, coupled with his comments on what motivated the 
Genoese who took part in these episodes, that gives Caffaro a distinctive voice. 
These contextual matters and their relationship to what might be termed 
mainstream historiography — both medieval and modern - will be explored 
here. We can draw out a number of important issues that show and shaped 
Genoese attitudes to the crusades and, it is argued, should be given greater 
credence in the overall picture of early crusade motivation. 


Caffaro and the Historiography of the First Crusade 


Caffaro di Rustico, lord of Caschifellone (an area just north of the city) was 
born c. 1080 into a moderately important family descended from the tenth- 
century viscounts of Genoa. Too young to participate in the Genoese fleets to 
the Holy Land in 1097, 1098 and 1099 he did, however, join the expedition that 
sailed to the Levant in the late summer of 1100 and took part in the siege and 
capture of Caesarea and Arsuf the following year. As a pilgrim to Jerusalem 
in 1101 he eventually witnessed the miracle of the Easter Fire.” Caffaro was 
appointed consul de comuni on no less than six occasions: 1122, 1125, 1127, 1130, 


For an overview of Genoa’s history, see Epstein 1996, pp. 12-66. 
Caffaro, Annales Ianuenses, p. 13, translated Caffaro 2013, p. 56. 
Balbi 1982; Face 1980, pp. 169-184. 
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1141, 1146 and 1149, as well as a consul de placitis in 30 and 1144. He was an 
important diplomat who was sent to the papacy in 1121 and 1123, and the count 
of Barcelona in 1127. He also headed dealings with Emperor Frederick 1 
Barbarossa of Germany in 1154 and 1158. He led military campaigns against Pisa 
in 125 and to Minorca and Almería in 1146. Caffaro died in 1166, having led a 
high-profile life at the centre of civic and international affairs. 

This career, in conjunction with his notable literary output, makes it a little 
strange that he, along with the Genoese crusaders, have been almost entirely 
ignored by historians in English-language texts.® Even then, writers such as 
Richard Face (who urged people to take note of Caffaro) categorized him, erro- 
neously in some respects, as: 'secular in attitude, pragmatic in approach and 
patriotic in spirit... spiritual matters and ecclesiastical affairs are, at best, only 
peripheral to his theme‘? The Italians, perhaps unsurprisingly, have shown 
more interest featuring Caffaro in university courses on the development of 
medieval chronicles and urban identity. With regard to his crusading career, 
however, we should highlight important academic work by Giovanna Petti 
Balbi, Giovanna Airaldi and, most notably, Elena Bellomo who has placed 
Caffaro in a splendid spiritual and literary context.!° 

What can explain this broader omission? Perhaps in the case of the English- 
reading world it is just as simple as the lack of a translation, something that has 
now been addressed.!! More seriously, the problem might be Caffaro's distinc- 
tive Mediterranean perspective. As noted above, the majority of the First 
Crusade writers were what we might term ‘Frankish’, an awkward label, but one 
that would be unlikely to include Caffaro.? Within these texts, the bravery of 
specific individuals or groups was often emphasised, usually according to the 
origins of the source and the demands of patronage: thus Raymond of Aguilers 
focused on the efforts of Count Raymond of Toulouse; the northern French 
sources highlighted the standing of Godfrey of Bouillon, Robert of Flanders 


8 Notable exceptions to this are the fine articles by Williams 1997 and Marshall 2003. Dotson 
2012 writes on the aftermath of the Almería and Tortosa campaigns. The overview history 
of the crusades by Mayer 1988, for example, passes over the Genoese involvement in the 
First Crusade. Likewise, France 1994; Asbridge 2004. 

9 Face 1980, pp. 169, 171. 

10 Balbi 1982; Airaldi 2003, pp. 25-40; Bellomo 2003. 

11 Caffaro 2013. 

12 Another way of characterising the majority of the crusade writers would be to observe 
that they came from north of the Alps. The Gesta Francorum would be the obvious excep- 
tion here, although the author's identity as a Norman Sicilian puts his cultural roots more 
in a northern European context. The best discussion of Frankishness’ is Bull 1997. 
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and Hugh of Vermandois.? At the heart of these works was an alliance between 
the Church and the lay nobility, with the former looking to enhance its author- 
ity and to end the violence endemic in medieval Europe, and the latter impelled 
by the need to make good their sins through a penitential act. Through this act, 
the crusade, they would reclaim the patrimony of Christ for the faithful and 
liberate it from, as they saw it, the pollution of the brutal Muslims. 

Aside from simply retelling the story of the expedition, some writers took 
the subject further. As Jonathan Riley-Smith has shown, in the decade after the 
fall of Jerusalem, the theology of the First Crusade was given a thorough 
reworking by Guibert, Robert and Baldric. They told ‘of a miraculous demon- 
stration of divine power fought for Christian brothers and for Christ's inheri- 
tance by a chosen people, the French lay knights....!* As Riley-Smith concluded, 
this work gave the crusade a basis for theological, as well as popular develop- 
ment, and it enabled the idea of the crusade to become more coherent and 
sophisticated.’ It is interesting to consider how Caffaro and the Genoese fit in 
with this analysis of the crusade — and it is plain, as we will see below, that 
some of Caffaro's observations do not sit comfortably with those of the Church 
writers. Perhaps these views, coupled with historians' long-term dismissal of 
the motives of Italian trading cities, are the reason why he has been ignored. 
Earlier scholars tended to regard the communes as almost devoid of religious 
motives regarding their crusading ventures and interests in the Holy Land. 
Steven Runciman described them as 'out not for the welfare of Christendom 
but for their own commercial gain. Joshua Prawer argued that the Italians 
‘were prompted as much by greed as by ignorance. William Heywood, in his 
history of Pisa, described the city's involvement in the Holy Land as 'for the 
most part, a sordid chronicle of commercialism and greed’. Philip Hitti claimed: 
"Trade - at least in the case of the Genoese, Venetians and Pisans, the shrewd- 
est money-makers of the age, was a primary motivation in [crusading]. Over 
the last thirty years or so a broad acceptance of the centrality of religion to 
crusaders' motives has emerged, yet in the case of the Italian trading cities, 
such motives are only recently being properly evaluated.!6 


13 See, for example, on Hugh of Vermandois: Bull 1996. 

14  Riley-Smith 1986, p. 152. 

15 Ibid. 

16 Runciman 1952, p. 315; Prawer 1972, p. 87; Heywood 1921, pp. 115-116; Hitti 1985, p. 38. See 
also Byrne 1919-1920, p. 193. Cardini 1997, sets out the Mediterranean context for Italy's 
involvement in the crusades, but mentions Caffaro only briefly and concludes: 'Dans la 
plupart des cas, les raisons économiques prevalent sur les motivations d'ordre religieux..." 
p. 231. A much more positive evaluation is that of Bellomo 2003. 
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While it is undeniable that Pope Urban first addressed his appeal to the 
knights of France at the Council of Clermont in November 1095, when we 
assess the motives of early crusaders we need to recognise that thousands of 
people from Italian cities were also First Crusaders — and were regarded as 
such by contemporaries like Fulcher of Chartres.!? As will be outlined below, 
they took an essential role in the early conquest of the Levant and, through 
Caffaro, we can see them playing a part in forming further strands in the ori- 
gins and evolution of crusading, thus creating and revealing a particular 
Mediterranean voice. 

As the list of authors cited at the start of the chapter shows the First Crusade 
provoked an unprecedented blossoming of narrative histories.!® Because the 
capture of Jerusalem in 1099 was perceived as such a miraculous event people 
across the Latin West wanted to record this great episode and to represent the 
deeds of people of their own area. This trend affected Caffaro too: The 'Annals' 
opens thus: 


Whoever for his own benefit or on behalf of someone else wants to know 
about earlier years from the time of the expedition to Caesarea until the 
present let him discover and read this record based on Caffaro's recollec- 
tion... so thatthe victories of Genoa might be known to men in the future 
for all time thereafter - the time when they set off in oo and returned in 
1101.19 


He began his work around n1 and maintained it over several decades. In 1152 
he presented it to the commune and the consuls promptly ordered that it 
should be copied and continued for the public record.?? It is unfortunate that 
we do not know the level of modification and refinement imposed on the 
‘Annals’ by its author; thus, do his comments reflect ideas from the first decade 
of the twelfth century, or the sixth??! Given that crusading ideology developed 
rapidly during this period our ignorance is frustrating although comparisons 
with other sources can help. 


17 Fulcher of Chartres 1913, pp. 393-398, translated 1969, pp. 151-152. 

18 Phillips 2007, pp. 17-36. 

19 Caffaro, Annales Ianuenses, pp. 3-4, translated Caffaro 2013, p. 49. 

20 As Dotson 2007 observed this, in effect, made Caffaro's ‘annals the city's authorised ver- 
sion of a crucial period in its history’, p. 58. 

21 The phrasing of the list of Genoese achievements with its qualification of ‘the first expe- 
dition to Tortosa [1093], suggests that this text had to be produced after the capture of the 
city in 1148. 
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We must suspect episodes of more intensive note-taking or the creation of 
a rough version of the text; for some periods his coverage remained slight. 
Further major concerns of the 'Annals' included: warfare with the Pisans; the 
development of coinage, a sense of civic identity and the evolution of the con- 
sulate; maintenance of peace within Genoa, along with relations with the 
German emperor, the Sicilians, Iberians, North Africans, the papacy as well as 
the crusades and the Latin East.?? 

A further product of this more detailed writing proved to be "The Liberation 
of the Cities of the East; probably created around 155 when the Genoese 
sought to convince Pope Adrian 1v of the extent and legitimacy of their com- 
mercial rights in the Levant. The text also contains much about the sieges of 
Antioch and Jerusalem and the Battle of Ascalon, as well as a unique story 
about the capture of Margat in 40. Furthermore, ‘The Liberation’ has multiple 
cross-references to the 'Annals' but there are none from the 'Annals' to "The 
Liberation??? A third text is his short account of ‘History of the Capture of 
Almería and Tortosa' during the Second Crusade in 147-48. This was probably 
the first of the trio to be completed in something approaching its present form 
given the remark in the 'Annals' about these events being already ‘written in 
the books and chronicles of the Genoese who were witnesses and participants 
in these events'?^ 


The Mahdia Campaign of 1087 


To consider the context of Caffaro's understanding of the crusades it is perti- 
nent to discuss the 1087 Mahdia campaign. As Bellomo has shown, Caffaro was 
too young to have any serious recollection about this, but it is possible to draw 
out here a number of important issues that reveal Genoese attitudes.?? Mahdia 
was a strongly-fortified port city in North Africa, about 150 miles south of Tunis, 
that emerged as a serious irritant to Christian expansion into the central- 
southern Mediterranean. Mahdian shipping frequently harassed Christian ves- 
sels and raided southern Italy, often taking large numbers of prisoners as slaves. 
It was also an important trading port for Sudanese gold, iron ore and ship- 
building. The attack on Mahdia was widely reported in the Christian and 
Muslim worlds; the most detailed source being the Carmen in victoriam 


22 See the introduction of Caffaro 2013, pp. 12-29. 

23 Caffaro, Annales Ianuenses, pp. xcii-xcviii; Caffaro 2013, pp. 29-36. 
24 Caffaro, Annales Ianuenses, p. 35, translated Caffaro 2013, p. 70. 

25 Bellomo 2003, p. 51. 
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Pisanorum, almost certainly written within a year or so of the events and thus 
pre-First Crusade.?° While, self-evidently, this is not a Genoese source, it refers 
to them frequently and it seems that both the Pisans and the Genoese shared 
particular experiences and benefits from this episode. The two cities had ear- 
lier operated together in an assault on Muslim Sardinia in 1015-16, a campaign 
encouraged by Pope Benedict v111.?” In 1087 the northern Italian contingent 
travelled via Rome where they made a pilgrimage to St Peter's, a visit marked 
by their wearing of a pilgrim's badge during the later fighting. As John Cowdrey 
indicated, Mahdia was not a place of pilgrimage, yet the badge provides a cue 
to the entwined pilgrim-crusader identity that emerged over the next decade. 

In the course of the struggle, Bishop Benedict, the papal representative, 
gave a sermon in which, ‘illuminated by the light of the Holy Spirit’ he urged 
the soldiers to fight strongly and for Christ, and to put all thoughts of the world 
out of their heads. He then incited the Christian warriors to scale the walls of 
the new Jericho.?? The Christians soon broke into and sacked the main city, 
desecrating mosques, killing clerics and destroying the arsenal. The citadel 
resisted until a surrender was negotiated; all the Christian prisoners were freed 
and the Italians gained trading privileges and financial rewards. Trade was, of 
course, important and this success would, theoretically enhance Christian 
control of this area of the Mediterranean. 

Benedict's identity is interesting — he was the bishop of Modena and a close 
adherent of the Reform Papacy, the engine of so much spiritual revival during 
the latter half of the eleventh century and, through Urban 11, the instigator of 
the crusades. Benedict was probably given the Mahdia commission by Matilda 
of Tuscany and Pope Victor 111 who both supported the campaign. Within 
these reformist circles Benedict was closely linked to Anselm of Lucca (he was 
present at Anselm's death in March 1086) the man who did much to develop a 
justification of Christian warfare.?? It may be no surprise that Benedict com- 
pared the Pisans and Genoese to the Biblical heroes the Maccabees - a parallel 
soon drawn frequently in a full crusading context.?? Furthermore, those that 


26  Cowdrey 1977; the text is at pp. 23-29, comments on dating at pp. 2-7. For an account of 
the campaign, including some use of Muslim sources, see Heywood 1921, pp. 32-44. For 
Pisan involvement in the Holy Land, see also Tangheroni 1982. 

27 Erdmann 1977, p. 112. 

28 _ Cowdrey 1977, p. 25. See also Bachrach 2004. The later Chronicle of Monte Cassino sug- 
gested that the participants were offered remission of all their sins. MGH, Scriptores, vol. 
34, P. 453- 

29 Cushing 1998, pp. 122-141 for the context in the Investiture Contest. Note Erdmann 1977, 
pp. 241-248, 293-294. 

30 . Cowdrey 1977, p. 26; Morton 2010. 
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died in the Mahdia campaign were accorded the status of martyr, another link 
with what was to come. The influence of the Reform Papacy on Genoa was 
growing; while Pisa was subject to Matilda of Tuscany, Genoa was not and the 
German Conrad 11 held the bishopric from 1080 to 1090. Yet he became increas- 
ingly unpopular and Urban 11 certainly enjoyed cordial relations with his suc- 
cessors, the bishops Cyriacus (1090-96) and Airaldus (1097-1116).?! After the 
victory at Mahdia the Genoese built a church dedicated to St Sixtus on whose 
saint's day (6 August) the conquest took place. The Pisans also dedicated a 
church to the saint as well as enhancing the appearance and endowments of 
their cathedral?? This pattern of memorialization and displaying tokens of 
success would later be repeated in Genoa. 

The next time that the Pisans and Genoese worked together - and the sec- 
ond event on Caffaro's list we noted earlier — was during a campaign in Eastern 
Spain. Muslim sources suggest that, along with Alfonso v1 of Castile, there was 
a joint assault on Valencia in 1092. They failed to take the city and the two 
Italian groups quarrelled, the Pisans returned home, leaving the Genoese to 
attack Tortosa the following year. While this did not result in a conquest, it 
presumably brought in sufficient treasure to be included in Caffaro’s text.?? 

Pulling together this series of events we can observe several of the constitu- 
ent parts that came to characterise Genoese involvement in the crusades, all 
points that Caffaro could reasonably be expected to have known about or 
been exposed to through meeting participants and consulting official docu- 
ments or other crusade histories. Thus we see engagement with Islam in Iberia 
and North Africa through trade and, increasingly, through warfare. There was 
an emerging sense of pride in military achievements against Islam, of memo- 
rialising them in stone and in writing too. There was also a link between pil- 
grimage and holy war; plus, importantly, a growing closeness between the 
Reform Papacy and the bishops of Genoa. We should consider too the perspec- 
tive of Urban 11, famously a Cluniac and a Champenois, but a man who had 
also been cardinal-bishop of Ostia prior to becoming pope in 1089 and before 
his pontificate, had spent many years in Italy.?^ When, therefore, he came to 
organising the Holy Land crusade in 1095/96, it would not be unreasonable to 
ascribe him some insight into the motives of the Italians and for him to expect 
a response from Genoa. While to the northern French, crusading was new and 


31 Cowdrey 1977, pp. 14-20; Schwartz 1913, p. 148; Fasoli 1965; Hay 2008, pp. 118-119. 

32 . Cowdrey 1977, p. 18. There is a large literature on the Pisan inscriptions; see Salvatori 2006. 
33 Caffaro, Annales Ianuenses, p. 13, translated Caffaro 2013, p. 56. 

34 Becker 1964-1988, vol. 1, pp. 51-139. 
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novel, that novelty, in some aspects, would have been less apparent to the 
Genoese and the Pisans. 


Genoa, the First Crusade and Religious Motives 


In 1096 Genoa was visited by crusade preachers sent by Pope Urban himself. 
These men, Hugh 1 of Grenoble, and William 1 of Orange, gathered the people 
in the church of San Siro (the main church in the city at the time) where they 
preached the expedition 'for the service of God and the Holy Sepulchre, for the 
remission of all sins’35 William had been present at the Councils of Piacenza 
(March 1095) and Clermont (November 1095); Caffaro described him as a papal 
legate and he appears to have been the number two clergyman in the hierarchy 
of the crusade itself. He died at the siege of Marra'at an Nu'man around 20 
December 1098.36 There was also a practical element to the preaching visit 
because the legates were to establish the best way for the land and naval forces 
to link up, presumably at Antioch. Caffaro's account of the preaching in San 
Siro and the offer of spiritual rewards outlined there was fully in keeping with 
mainstream crusading themes. In other words, the Genoese moved from con- 
ventional Christian warriors to the new knights of Christ — crusaders. 

Duly inspired, many senior men from the city took the cross ‘that very day’ 
and with others armed 12 galleys and a merchant ship and left for the Levant in 
late July 1097. This was the first of five fleets to sail to the Holy Land between 
1097 and 1104. Another took part in campaigns against Tripoli in 1109 while fur- 
ther engagements included (alongside the Pisans) an attack on Tortosa in 
Spain in 1116, described by Ramon Berenguer 111 of Barcelona as ad liberandam 
Ispaniarum ecclesiam?" Raids on North Africa followed in 1136-137; next, an 
attack on Almería and Majorca in 1146, and then, after signing treaties with the 
rulers of Castile and Barcelona, respectively, the Genoese took part in the 
Second Crusade helping to secure the conquest of Almería in 1147 and Tortosa 
in 1148.38 Taken together this represents the most intensive participation of the 
three main Italian trading cities in the first five decades of crusading. 

The motives of crusaders were widely discussed by medieval writers who 
ascribed their actions to a range of (as they saw it) positive and negative factors. 


35 Caffaro, De liberatione, pp. 101-102, translated Caffaro 2013, pp. 109-110. 
36 Raymond of Aguilers 1969, pp. 46, 152, translated 1968, pp. 28-29, 129; William of Tyre 
1986, 1.220, 355, translated 1943, 1.177, 312. 


37 Jaspert 2001, p. 43. 
38 Phillips 2007, pp. 252-263. 
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Similarly, modern historians have spent considerable energy evaluating what 
impelled people to leave their homes and families for years on end to embark 
upon long and dangerous journeys into hostile territory. The desire for land 
and money, the search for fame and opportunity, ties of patronage, and intense 
religiosity have all been put forward, in varying degrees of relative importance, 
over the years. For the bulk of the crusading armies it seems that pious impulses 
are now acknowledged as dominant, although to exclude the other reasons 
entirely would be dangerous, except in the case of land because many of the 
men returned to the West.3? As we saw above, the attitude of the Italian cru- 
saders has largely been pigeonholed as a tired caricature of the greedy trader, 
obsessed with profit alone. 

Caffaro's writings demonstrate that for the Genoese, crusading at this stage 
was a blend of civic pride, religiosity and commercial gain. One might elabo- 
rate on the difficulties raised by trying to pin down the date of composition for 
Caffaro's surviving texts. Thus, it could be argued that because he wrote, in 
part, to make a case to Pope Adrian 1v for Genoese rights in the Holy Land, and 
because he intended to glorify his home city, then he should be given little 
credence. But that is to ignore the facts of: repeated Genoese participation in 
the early crusades; the self-evident religiosity of the city, at the very least mani- 
fest through a substantial number of churches and, in the case of the crusades, 
the acquisition of numerous relics; the commemoration of successes on secu- 
lar and religious buildings, and also the evidence of other, non-Italian writers. 

With regards to religious motivation there are numerous examples where, 
in language and deed, Caffaro portrayed the Genoese in entirely conventional 
crusading terms. In the ‘Annals’ for 1100, Caffaro wrote that King Baldwin 1 
thanked the Genoese for coming to serve God and the kingdom of Jerusalem'^? 
The Ligurians then went to the Holy Sepulchre to celebrate Easter — this was 
the famous occasion where the miracle of the Easter Fire did not at first hap- 
pen, as Fulcher of Chartres confirmed.^! Caffaro wrote: 


On Easter Eve they went to the Holy Sepulchre... and watched for Christ's 
radiance to appear. But it did not appear that day or night, and standing 
like that in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre without any light they again 
and again called out with one voice 'Kyrie eleison, kyrie eleison. When 


39  Riley-Smith 1986. A more broad-ranging approach is taken by Kostick 2008, pp. 287-300. 

40 Caffaro, Annales Ianuenses, p. 7, translated Caffaro 2013, p. 51. 

41 Fulcher of Chartres 1913, pp. 394-396, translated 1969, p. 151. See also the evidence of 
Bartolf of Nangis, discussed in Edgington 2014, pp. 27-28. 
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morning came, on the Day of the Resurrection... Patriarch Daimbert... 
legate of the papal curia, delivered [a] sermon.*? 


Daimbert urged his audience to redouble their faith and all went barefoot to the 
Temple of the Lord. They humbly prayed to God to show them his sign and 
then returned to the Holy Sepulchre. The patriarch and the legate went into 
the domusculam three times, and the third time the light appeared in one 
of the lamps of the Sepulchre. Caffaro continued: 


So all were joyful, and all sang Te Deum laudamus with one voice... When 
the clarion call of such a great miracle resounded through the city, every- 
one rushed to the Sepulchre. And there every single person looked up at 
the lights, which were outside the actual Sepulchre, in the ambulatory of 
the church, as each light one after another in turn caught fire in the same 
way... Thus on the Day of the Resurrection, after none [in mid-afternoon], 
the light appeared in 16 lamps in the way I have described in front of 
everybody. And Caffaro, who caused this to be recorded in writing, was 
there and saw; his evidence is based on that, and he asserts the truth of 
this event to be beyond doubt. The Genoese went to the River Jordan dur- 
ing Holy Week, then returned to Jaffa... 


Next they took part in the siege and the capture of first Arsuf, and then 
Caesarea.*? Thus we have Caffaro affirming his presence at this miraculous 
event in Jerusalem, then making a pilgrimage to the River Jordan and then 
fighting - thus performing the same actions as so many other crusaders from 
across the Latin West. 

At Caesarea, Caffaro quoted a sermon from Patriarch Daimbert: 


Brothers, since you [the Genoese] have come to these regions in the ser- 
vice of God and of the most Holy Sepulchre, it is right and just that you 
should faithfully obey the teachings and instructions of God... For God 
orders and commands you through me, this Friday morning, the day of 
His Passion, on which He underwent death on earth for your redemption, 


42 Caffaro, Annales Ianuenses, pp. 7-8, translated Caffaro 2013, pp. 51-52. 

43 Caffaro, Annales Ianuenses, pp. 8-9, translated Caffaro 2013, p. 53. For examples of other 
Italian crusaders making pilgrimage devotions, see the Anonymous Monk of Lido's 
account of the translation of the relics of St Nicholas: Anonymous Monk of the Lido 1895, 
pp. 272-274. For the Venetian crusaders of 123-1124, see William of Tyre 1986, 1. 573-577, 
translated 1943, 1.548—552. 
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to partake of the Lord's body and blood, and then to start climbing 
the walls of the city just with ladders from the galleys, and without 
siege-towers... If you do this, in the belief that it is by God's courage and 
not your own that you hold the city, I prophesy to you that God will place 
this city in your power with its men and women, its treasure, and every- 
thing inside the city, before sext [around noon .^* 


Thus the patriarch encouraged the crusaders to fight very much within the 
penitential framework of confession and taking Eucharist — yet he also prom- 
ised material rewards. The latter point was plainly less conventional, although 
by no means unique. It could be said to have been introduced here by Caffaro 
to justify what happened later, but given that Daimbert was a Pisan then he 
could be expected to understand and appreciate the various motives that 
attracted the Italian crusaders.*5 

The terms in which the Genoese consul then addressed his men are inter- 
esting: 'Citizens and warriors of God, do not be slow in fulfilling God's orders 
which you have just heard... Here are a blend of identities that show how the 
Genoese saw themselves: as inhabitants of their city and as God's army - 
perhaps a view analogous to that of many other crusaders' who regarded 
themselves as both Franks and knights of Christ.^9 

The Genoese fought bravely and entered Caesarea ‘wearing the cross on 
their right shoulders and climbing over the city wall with the aid of a fallen 
palm tree' to secure victory. The sign of the cross was, of course, the central 
symbol of crusader identity and was issued when a person took their vow. This 
phrase, of all that Caffaro used, affirms their crusading credentials. The aid of 
a palm tree, a representation of pilgrimage might be regarded as a neat coinci- 
dence, although not an impossibility in the region.*? 

The crusaders then took large numbers of captives and much money, just as 
‘with God's help’ the patriarch had promised. The Genoese were also given a 
church which they dedicated to their patron saint, St Lawrence. Caesarea was 
now in Christian hands, a city where 'the name of Jesus Christ is adored and 
worshipped, whilst the diabolical name of Muhammad has been expelled and 


44 Caffaro, Annales Ianuenses, pp. 10-1, translated Caffaro 2013, pp. 54-55. Albert of Aachen 
mentions the patriarch holding communion just before the first assault: Albert of Aachen 
2007, pp. 564—565. 

45 Matzke 1998. 

46 Caffaro, Annales Ianuenses, p. u1, translated Caffaro 2013, p. 55. For example, see Gesta 
Francorum, 1962, pp. 82, 87-88. 

47 Caffaro, Annales Ianuenses, pp. 11212, translated Caffaro 2013, p. 55. 
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is not revered’, a phrase that is, incidentally, a rare, and the most vituperative, 
comment on Islam in Caffaro's entire corpus.*8 

Fulcher of Chartres noted an agreement between King Baldwin and the 
consuls of the fleet that 'as long as the Genoese cared to stay in the Holy Land 
for the love of God, if they and the king took any of the Saracens' cities they 
should have one-third of the money taken from the enemy and a section of the 
city by perpetual and hereditary right? This could be a convenient religious 
endorsement of worldly gain — not one of Fulcher's usual habits — but it does 
also represent the reality of combined motives appropriate to a mercantile 
city. 

Perhaps most intriguing of all Caffaro's vignettes from Caesarea is one that 
stepped beyond description and moved into a justification of holy war, or his 
understanding of it.5° This demonstrates the place of religious motives in his 
view of crusading, regardless of the strict accuracy of the episode itself. It is 
interesting that he felt a need to explain to his audience why it was acceptable 
to fight in the name of God - perhaps this was an issue of some concern to the 
Genoese given their commercial relations with the Islamic world. He offers us 
this purported exchange before the siege began: 


Meanwhile two Saracens came out of the city, and spoke along these lines 
to the patriarch and the legate of the Roman curia: ‘My lords... why are 
you instructing your followers to kill us and ruin our land, when it has 
been written in your law that no-one should kill any being with the 
appearance of your God, or destroy his property? If it is true that this is 
written in your law, and we have the appearance of your God, you are 
acting illegally" The patriarch responded... It is true that it is written in 
our law that you should not seize another person's goods or kill people, 
and we are unwilling to do those things or instruct others to do them. But 
this city is not yours, but was and should still belong to Saint Peter, whom 
your ancestors expelled from it by force. If we, who are the vicars of Saint 
Peter, wish to recover his land, it is not our wish to seize yours. On killing, 
however, our response is as follows. He who is hostile to the law of God 
and fights to destroy His law should be killed as a just requital [per vindic- 
tam], if he is killed, this is not against the law of God, because God said: 
I too will claim the price which is due to me [Deuteronomy 32.35, 39.] 


48 Caffaro, Annales Ianuenses, pp. 13-14, translated Caffaro 2013, pp. 55-56. For the church of 
St Lawrence, see Pringle 1993-2009, vol. 1. 180. 

49 Fulcher of Chartres 1913, pp. 396-397, translated 1969, p. 152. 

50 _ Airaldi 2003, pp. 34-37; Kedar 1986, pp. 97-98. 
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I shall strike, and I shall make well, and there is no-one who can escape 
my hand’. This is why we demand that you return the land of Saint Peter 
to us, [if you do so], we will let you withdraw unharmed with your lives 
and your possessions. But if you do not return it, the Lord will smite you 
with his sword, and you will be deservedly killed.5! 


Caffaro wrote that the Muslims 'spoke along these lines, suggesting an attempt 
to represent reality. Their sentiments reflect an oft-repeated Muslim criti- 
cism of crusading motives. It also has an intriguing similarity to a scene in 
the ‘Conquest of Lisbon’, probably produced by Raol, an Anglo-French cleric 
who took part in the capture of Lisbon by northern European crusaders 
heading towards the Holy Land in October 1147. Here, a Muslim cleric talked 
about the shared humanity of the two peoples, as well as posing some genu- 
inely accurate theological questions about Christianity. Raol lamented that 
the Christians offered a peaceful resolution to the siege on several occasions, 
but he concluded that the Muslims’ rejection of these meant that they mer- 
ited divine punishment.?? We might also note that the Translatio sancti 
Nicolai, a Venetian monastic source from c. 1116 reported a similar exchange 
over the walls of Haifa from 1100. In this case the emphasis was slightly dif- 
ferent in that the Muslims pointed out that since Christ never visited Haifa 
there was no need to capture it; they also confidently stated that their own 
faith would prevail.53 

With regards to Caffaro's perspective, the Muslims he described were far more 
sophisticated than the gabbling, howling creatures of the Gesta Francorum.* 
The northern French crusade accounts of the Council of Clermont portrayed 
Pope Urban trying to whip up hatred of a largely unknown enemy, yet this was 
less likely to work in Genoa. We know of trade with Alexandria during the latter 
half of the eleventh century and of the Ligurians' presence in Jaffa around 1051. 
At first glance one might regard these as a barrier to crusading, or conversely, 
crusading as a barrier to them, but reference to the multiple Muslim-Christian 
political treaties in the Holy Land after the First Crusade and ongoing eco- 
nomic relations between all parties in the Mediterranean shows this to be 


51 Caffaro, Annales Ianuenses, pp. 910, translated Caffaro 2013, pp. 53-54. 

52 _ Deexpugnatione Lyxbonensi, 2001, pp. 114-125, 130-133, 182-185; Kedar 1986, pp. 85-96. 

53 | Anonymous Monk of the Lido 1895, pp. 275-277; Bellomo 2009. For a ‘conversation’ about 
Christianity between two Muslims during the siege of Antioch, see Gesta Francorum, 
1962, pp. 53-56. 

54 Ibid. p.18. 
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unfounded.?® Genoese traders were in Egypt in the 1130s and the city made formal 
trade deals with Muslim North Africa in 1138, the king of Valencia in 1149 and with 
Iberia and Morocco in 1161, for example.°% More fundamentally, it would have 
been utterly impractical for the Italian city states to cease trading with Muslims. 

Caffaro was entirely in tune with mainstream crusading imagery in his 
description of the Genoese dead. He asserted that they were martyrs now in 
heaven alongside the Maccabees, the Jewish rebel army who had resisted the 
Seleucid Empire in the second century Bc. The latter were frequently invoked 
by crusade preachers and writers as biblical exemplars of a holy warrior; an 
inscription on King Baldwin 1 of Jerusalem's tomb compared him to Judas 
Maccabeus, while Geoffrey, abbot of the Templum Domini (1137-60) wrote a 
paraphrase to the first book of the Maccabees. Perhaps most prominently of all 
Pope Eugenius III evoked the Maccabees as fathers and sons working together, 
making sacrifices and, with divine aid, succeeding, in his 1145 call for the 
Second Crusade.?? 

A blend of religiosity and financial gain fits neatly into the continuum of the 
expeditions to Mahdia and Tortosa in 1087 and 1093, then moving on to Antioch 
and Jerusalem. The siege of Antioch saw a notable contribution from the 
Genoese, an effort outlined in some detail by Caffaro in the 'Annals' and 
rewarded with substantial privileges from Bohemond.*® 


Genoa and Economic Gain 


The combination of religion and money is one which modern historians have 
found very difficult to assimilate and it is something that troubled many con- 
temporary churchmen as they sought to keep within the strict theological 
boundaries of right intention and divine approval After all, Pope Urban 
decreed at Clermont that ‘whoever for devotion alone, not to gain honour or 


55 . Kedar1983; Heywood 1913, p. 34; Stern 1956, vol. 2, pp. 529-538; Jacoby 2001, especially pp. 
107109; Registrum curiae archiepiscopalis Ianuae, 1872, vol. 2, part 2, pp. 9-10. See also 
Epstein 1996, pp. 25-27; Krueger 1933; Bach 1955, pp. 50-57; Abulafia 1977, pp. 96-122. For 
the political agreements, see Kóhler 2013. 

56 Caffaro, Annales Ianueses, pp. 61-62, translated Caffaro 2013, p. 91. Puncuh, Rovere et alii, 
eds. 1992-2002, vol. 1/1, pp. 22-29, 180-182, translated Caffaro 2013, pp. 177-178, 190-191. 
Jacoby 2000, pp. 83-87. 

57 Phillips 2007, p. 56. On Prior Geoffrey's poem, see also Poleg 2010. 

58 Caffaro, De Liberatione, pp. 102-109, translated Caffaro 2013, pp. 110-115; see also the char- 
ter in ibid., p. 169. By the time that Caffaro himself sailed to the Levant in August 1100, he 
could add the 1093 Genoese fleet to Tortosa in Spain. Jaspert 2001, p. 92. 
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money, goes to Jerusalem to liberate the Church of God can substitute this 
journey for all penance‘? Yet Caffaro presents us with repeated and explicit 
evidence of major financial gain and a sense of pride in Genoa's achievements 
which indicates that both played a part in the motivation of the city's 
crusaders. 

The issue of the acquisition of money on a crusade needs to be finessed. To 
gain booty was vital to parlay the utterly ruinous day-to-day expenses of such 
an expedition. Hence the famous line from the Gesta Francorum: 'stand fast all 
together, trusting in Christ and in the victory of the Holy Cross. Today, please 
God, you will all gain much booty’. This was intrinsic to the survival of the 
enterprise and cannot have been frowned upon by the Church - provided it 
did not turn into greed; indeed, ecclesiastical writers repeatedly warned 
against this vice.9! In a practical military sense a desire for loot and booty could 
promote ill-discipline and create vulnerability. That said, how easy was it to 
draw the line between appropriate reward and excess? Was that line the 
same for everyone? The canon lawyer Gratian argued (c. 1140) that the spoils 
of war were distributed by the victorious leader according to his soldiers' 
efforts. Based on the sermon of John the Baptist to the Roman soldiers, Gratian 
indicated that troops should receive legitimate and necessary wages, but he 
condemned seeking booty for private gain. Thus, it was correct to make payment 
from a centrally gathered fund, just as the Genoese did in 1101.9? 

A further level of financial benefit went beyond booty and extended to pure 
profit. Riley-Smith has suggested that ‘There is very little evidence for the cru- 
saders coming home wealthy*6? He acknowledged that honour must have 
been important to crusaders but not ‘crude materialism’, in other words, the 
latter could not have motivated their campaigns.6* From the evidence of 
Caffaro we have a quartet of occasions when it seems that the Genoese crusad- 
ers secured clear financial rewards, aside from the acquisition of rights and 
possessions (see later). In 1098 after the siege of Antioch he tells us of the tak- 
ing of booty, although this seems to have functioned simply to keep the expedi- 
tion moving following this long and arduous siege.95 In 1099 following the 


59 Somerville, ed. 1972, p. 74, translated Riley-Smith 1981, p. 37. 

60 Gesta Francorum, 1962, pp. 19-20. On the costs of crusading, see Murray 2006. 

61 For example, see De Expugnatione Lyxbonensi, 2001, pp. 106-109, 118-123. 

62 Gratian in Friedberg, ed. 1879-81, vol. 1, cols. 891-893; Russell 1975, p. 71; Zajac 1997. 

63 Riley-Smith 1999, p. 149, see also p. 41. This sentiment is repeated by Asbridge 2004: As far 
as we know, no one returned from the East laden down with gold and silver’, p. 329. 

64 _ Riley-Smith 1999, pp. 41, 49. 

65 Caffaro, De liberatione, p. 109, translated Caffaro 2013, p. 115. 
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defeat of the sultan of Egypt multam et immensam peccuniam auri et argenti 
atque gemmarum de principe Babilonie [ceperunt]. This time, the Genoese 
gathered so much wealth that it was taken home by their leaders, Guglielmo 
and Primo Embriaco. In 1101, after the season's victories at Arsuf and Caesarea, 
there was another large haul. Of this, a fifteenth was for the galley crews with 
the remainder divided amongst 8,000 men. To each was given his share of 48 
solidi of Poitou and 2 lbs of peppercorns; once again this was taken home.” At 
Almería in 1147 Caffaro recorded the acquisition of substantial rewards, although 
this was probably absorbed in the running costs of the campaign.9? 

The reaction of the Genoese seems to indicate that they were entirely com- 
fortable in assimilating the Christian cause with material advantage. That said, 
the link between crusading and gain is not entirely absent from other contem- 
porary preaching texts. Robert the Monk, writing c. 110, mentioned the lack of 
land, riches and food in northern Europe and then described the target of the 
crusade as ‘the land of milk and honey’, although that could be seen as a meta- 
phor for spiritual rewards too. The Venetian "Translation of the Relics of Saint 
Nicholas' also mentioned earthly rewards, as did the Gesta triumphalia per 
Pisanos, a text that celebrated the capture of Majorca in a campaign of 1113-15.9? 
Closer to the time of Caffaro's writing was the sermon in the Poem of Almería 
which blended secular and spiritual rewards: 


All the bishops of Toledo and León, unsheathing the divine and material 
sword, exhort the adults and urge the young so that all may go bravely to 
battle. They pardon sins and raise their voices to heaven, pledging to all 
the reward of life and the next. They promise prizes of silver and, with 
victory they assure them once more that they will have all the gold which 
the Moors possess."? 


A letter from the First Crusader Stephen of Blois provides a secular, northern 
French example of these sentiments. When he wrote home to his wife Adela in 
March 1098, he proudly talked of ‘the army of Christ’, and Christ’s leadership of 


66 Caffaro, De liberatione, p. 11, translated Caffaro 2013, p. 117. 

67 Caffaro, Annales Ianuenses, p. 13; De liberatione, p. 120; translated in Caffaro 2013 at p. 56 
and p. 122 respectively. 

68 Caffaro, Ystoria captionis Almarie et Turtuose, p. 84, translated Caffaro 2013, p. 132. 

69 Robert the Monk, Historia Iherosolimitana, 2013, p. 6, translated 2005, pp. 80-81; 
Anonymous Monk of the Lido 1895, p. 274, although note also the contextualising remarks 
by Bellomo 2009; Gesta triumphalia per Pisanos facta, 2010, pp. 918. 

70  Prefatio de Almaria, in: Chronica Hispana Saeculi, X11, 1990, p. 256, translated Barton and 
Fletcher 2000, p. 251. 
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the army and (in multiple references), of the divine favour received by the cru- 
sading army. Yet he also delighted in more secular good fortune: 'Know for sure, 
my love, that Inow have twice as much gold, silver and other riches as you gave 
me, my love, when I took leave of you. 

There are at least two Old Testament references to fighting and taking sub- 
stantial amounts of plunder back to one's home. In 11 Chronicles 14, 9-15 Asa, 
king of Judah, defeated the Ethiopians and despoiled their cities and lands 
seizing an abundant quantity of moveable goods. In 11 Chronicles 20, 20-25 
Jehosophat, king of Judah, was able to benefit from a battle between the 
Ammonites, the Moabites and the people of Mount Seir, all of whom destroyed 
one another to leave ‘more jewels than could be carried’. Jehosophat then 
returned to Jerusalem in triumph.” These texts would have been familiar to 
some of the Genoese from the Matins service. 

We need to differentiate between the strict ecclesiastical theory of Urban 11 
and the aspirations of laymen such as Caffaro and Stephen of Blois. These lat- 
ter writers show a combination of motives and a sense of reality and necessity, 
a standpoint sometimes recognised by churchmen such as Daimbert of Pisa or 
the bishops of León and Toledo. From a lay perspective, why should properly- 
directed crusaders not enrich themselves at the expense of the enemies of 
Christ? Did they have to reject materialism entirely? A decade before the First 
Crusade, Anselm of Lucca, one of the foremost architects of Christian holy 
war, wrote to William the Conqueror and ascribed the reward of riches won 
after strong deeds as being granted by God.7? 

In any case, not everything brought home to Genoa was in monetary or 
commercial form. Just like their Frankish contemporaries, the Genoese were 
keen to secure relics for their churches. Those that made their way back to the 
city included the bones of St John the Baptist (6 May 1098), relics of the True 
Cross and the beautiful emerald green glass bowl still on display in the treasury 
of the cathedral of St Lawrence."^ Caffaro was the only writer to relate the 
acquisition of 12 magnificent marble columns, allegedly from the palace of 
Judas Maccabeus at Latakia. They represented a real treasure for a crusading 
community and were something Caffaro seems very likely to have seen himself 
because he was in the city at the time. He described the columns as being 15 


71 Letter of Stephen of Blois, March 1098, in Hagenmeyer, ed. 1901, no. 10, p. 149, translated 
Barber and Bate 2010, p. 22. 

72 Iam grateful to Professor Bernard Hamilton for these references. 

73 | Cowdrey 2003, p. 180. 

74 See Polonio 2001, especially pp. 354-361. For the glass bowl: William of Tyre 1986, vol. 1.471, 
translated 1943, 1.437. 
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palms wide and various shades of red, green and yellow. They were loaded on 
board a ship but, excruciatingly for the Genoese, the vessel sank in the Gulf of 
Adalia off southern Turkey.”? It is fruitless to ponder history's ‘what ifs’, but the 
prospect of having relics from the biblical figure most closely associated with 
the crusades in the city of Genoa would, at the very least, have provided a 
remarkably powerful focus for devotion to holy war. 

Details of the Genoese privileges and territorial acquisitions have been 
dealt with in depth elsewhere, although it is worth outlining a few of them 
here to indicate their scale and to place them within this assessment of crusad- 
ing motives.’ To secure such rights was clearly a substantial incentive to the 
Genoese and can be noted pre-crusade at Mahdia too. We can then see this at 
Antioch 1098 when Bohemond rewarded their contribution to the crusaders' 
victory with a church and 30 houses rent-free. Tancred extended and renewed 
these privileges and they were reconfirmed by Bohemond 11, Raymond of 
Poitiers and Bohemond 111.77 Other agreements were made between the 
Genoese and the Toulousain conquerors of Tripoli although the Ligurians later 
‘privatised’ the city when it was acquired by the Embriaco clan; a similar pro- 
cess (with different families) took place at Almeria.’ The existence of such 
secular motives must have been transparent before any invitation to the 
Genoese to take part in a crusade, especially by the time of the Second Crusade 
in 1146. To expect them suddenly to drop such behaviour or to deny them spiri- 
tual privileges was ridiculous and, given the need for communications and 
trade between the Levant and the West, impractical. 

The privileges awarded by Baldwin 1 of Jerusalem after the capture of Acre 
in 1104 have been the subject of heated academic debate. They were probably 
inscribed on the walls of the Holy Sepulchre before the epigraphic iconoclast 
King Amalric (163-74) erased them and attempted to deny their existence. 
The Genoese had already complained to Pope Adrian Iv that their privileges 
were no longer respected in any of the Latin States but after Amalric escalated 
the situation Pope Alexander 111 (159-81) ordered to the king to restore the 
inscription. It seems this had little effect because Urban 111 (185-87) was, in 
pretty blunt terms by this stage, still repeating the demand before Saladin's 


75 Caffaro, De liberatione, pp. 120121, translated Caffaro 2013, pp. 122-123. 

76 Favreau-Lilie 1989. 

77 Imperiale di Sant'Angelo, ed. 1936-42, vol. 1, pp. 11-13, 16-18; Puncuh, Rovere et alii, eds. 
1992-2002, vol. 1/2, pp. 152-155, 157-160, translated Caffaro 2013, pp. 169-173. 

78 Caffaro, De liberatione, pp. 123-124, translated Caffaro 2013, pp. 123-125; Puncuh, Rovere et 
alii, 1992-2002, vol. 1/1, pp. 182-183, 240-242; for Almeria, see ibid., pp. 149-152. See Caffaro 
2013, pp. 176—177, 184—185 for translations of some of these documents. 
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conquest of Jerusalem in 1187 rendered the point moot."? Kedar has demon- 
strated that the inscription existed, and we need to take on board the basic fact 
that commercial and territorial privileges were inscribed on the walls of the 
Holy Sepulchre, that is on the walls of Christendom's most holy shrine. The 
practice of inscribing privileges on the walls of ecclesiastical buildings can be 
found elsewhere in the early twelfth century. In Speyer in uu, Emperor Henry 
V's grant of rights to the town's merchants was written in golden letters above 
the main cathedral doorway (the cathedral was the family mausoleum for the 
ruling Salian dynasty at the time). In 1135, at Mainz, the bishop confirmed 
privileges of 119 and 1122 on the bronze doors of the cathedral where they can 
still be seen today.8? Returning to the situation in Jerusalem, it is necessary to 
acknowledge the importance of the Genoese contribution to the conquest of 
Acre and that the king and the canons of the Holy Sepulchre wished, or agreed, 
to advertise these earthly rewards in this religious building. In other words, in 
the Levant at least, contemporaries — laymen and churchmen alike — recog- 
nised and assimilated this multi-faceted motivation. William of Tyre provides 
further evidence to underpin this reasoning: 


Baldwin invited [the Genoese] to fight for Christ before going back to 
their own land. He called their attention to the good example set by their 
fellow-citizens whose zealous work had helped win Caesarea, whereby 
everlasting glory had accrued to the citizens of Genoa and, in addition, 
much worldly recompense. 


An agreement was confirmed by an exchange of oaths to be preserved forever 
under the form of a charter?! 

An assessment of financial motives might also consider that not every cam- 
paign produced huge riches. In 1148 the Genoese helped Count Raymond 
Berenguer 1v of Barcelona to capture Tortosa in northern Spain, but such had 
been the duration and the expense of the siege that it caused an acute financial 
crisis in the city.82 


79 Relevant documents are at: Puncuh, Rovere et alii, 1992-2002, vol. 1/1, pp. 97-98; vol. 1/2, 
pp. 113-116, 119-123, 318-319; several of these are translated in Caffaro 2013, pp. 207-211. See 
a summary of this lengthy debate in Kedar 2002. 

80 Hergeméller, ed. 2000, pp. 118-123, 184-188. One might suppose some trading connections 
between Genoa and Germany, or Jerusalem and Germany to account for the transmission 
of this practice. I am very grateful to Professor Felicitas Schmieder for these references. 

81 William of Tyre 1986, 1.487, translated 1943, 1. 454-455. 

82 Krueger 1949. Although see also the comments in Williams 1997. 
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The Crusade and Civic Identity 


The crusade had other effects on Genoa too. One further impulse evident in 
Caffaro's writings and in the attitudes of his fellow-citizens was the emergence 
of a strong sense of civic identity, manifest in economic advance, constitu- 
tional development and a feeling of pride in their achievements. The success 
of the First Crusade certainly coincided with, and helped to prompt, the rise of 
Genoa as an economic power, opening out a far greater range and volume of 
trade.83 The crusade could have a more immediate impact too: according to 
Caffaro, the return home of Guglielmo Embriaco in late 1099 bearing riches 
and an appeal for aid from the Holy Land had a profound effect upon the pop- 
ulace. For almost 18 months the city had been paralysed by factional disputes 
and unable even to elect consuls, but the call to help caused them to pull 
together and make peace. 26 galleys and four ships were readied for the 'pil- 
grims to serve God and liberate the Holy Sepulchre'?^ Caffaro thus placed the 
crusade at the root of Genoa's civic development. 

Caffaro's writings give an insight into Genoese self-identity too. At the siege 
of Caesarea in 1101 he quoted consul Guglielmo Embriaco addressing his men 
as ‘citizens and warriors of God’, a blending of these two powerful themes. 
Similar ideas are found in other Genoese texts too: in a charter of 5 November 
1147 which leased the city of Almeria to Ottone Buonvillano, a notary explained 
that 


the consuls announced this legal decision because they have taken the 
city of Almería for the glory of God and of the whole of Christendom and 
have decided to retain control over it in response to the pressing require- 
ments of the Christians; above all because they recognised that this was 
conducive to the glory and profit of the commune of Genoa...95 


There was obvious honour in the conquest of Jerusalem in 1099. Other writers 
tend to concentrate on the actions of their own contingents with only limited 
(if any) notice given to the Genoese, but the arrival of Guglielmo Embriaco and 
the use of timbers from Genoese ships in the construction of siege engines 
were vital in the taking of Jerusalem. Caffaro claimed that the Genoese crusaders 


83 Epstein 1996, pp. 28-95; more broadly see also Bach 1955; Abulafia 1977. 

84 Caffaro, De liberatione, pp. 11-112, translated Caffaro 2013, p. 117. 

85 Puncuh, Rovere et alii, 1992-2002, vol. 1/1, pp. 149-150, translated Caffaro 2013, p. 185. 
Similarly, Ottone's side of the treaty related that he held the city 'for the honour of God 
and the city of Genoa, Puncuh, Rovere et alii, 1992-2002, eds., vol. 1/1, p. 151. 
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‘were fully involved in the Christians’ planning for capturing the city’®6 Then, 
and certainly in later years, the absence of their Pisan and Venetian rivals at 
this great event must have added to Genoese satisfaction.?? 

Genoese pride in their crusading achievements can be seen in their memo- 
rialization of such episodes. The most powerful demonstration of this assimi- 
lation of religious and secular motivation can still be seen in the remains of the 
frescoes painted on the south wall of the nave of the cathedral of St Lawrence. 
The surviving section depicts the capture of Tortosa and, in parts now lost, 
events at Minorca and Almería as well. At the spiritual heart of the city, there- 
fore, these images constituted a very public commemoration and celebra- 
tion.88 John Williams has identified other examples: a pair of bronze doors 
from Almería were mounted in the cloister of the parish church of St George in 
the centre of the city. Likewise, a large candelabra with Arabic inscriptions was 
hung in the cathedral.?? Williams also highlights the inscription on the Porta 
Soprana, one of the principal entrances to the city and part of a proud state- 
ment of Genoa's strength and self-identity as the portal (Janua - ‘door’) of Italy. 
The text mentions the city's long heritage of campaigns against Muslims from 
the sack of Mahdia in Tunisia in 1087 to the First and Second Crusades, and 
shows the prestige of these activities to the Genoese and that their involve- 
ment in them was broadcast to all who entered.?? 

This preservation of the memory of the crusades in texts and in physical 
objects is surely similar to the First Crusade accounts of the Frankish writers 
noted above or, for example, practices such as appending the title Jerusalemite' 
to returning crusaders.?! Pride in the achievements of men from their own 
region, or certainly of ‘the Franks, people ‘chosen by God’, was manifest and 
it would be strange if comparable emotions had not affected Genoa too. 
With their identity as a trading city, rather than noble knights, this has 
somehow attracted a whiff of the pejorative. Perhaps an acceptance of the 
range of motives for Genoese crusade involvement will begin to modify such 
judgements. 


86 Noted by France 1994, p. 346; Kostick 2009, pp. 83-84; see also Bellomo 2003, pp. 100101; 
Caffaro, De liberatione, p. 110, translated Caffaro 2013, p. 116. 

87 Bellomo 2009, pp. 434-435. 

88 Di Fabio 1988, pp. 88-91. 

89 Williams 1997, p. 40. 

go Silva, ed. 1987, pp. 130-131 translated Williams 1997, pp. 41-42. 

91  Riley-Smith 1997, pp. 144-145. 
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Contemporary Views of the Genoese 


One final aspect of Genoa's crusading involvement concerns how they were 
perceived by contemporaries. Rising criticism of Italian crusaders emerged 
during the n7os on account of their trade with the increasingly powerful 
Saladin, although earlier writers had attacked them for greed too. Albert of 
Aachen, who wrote in the early decades of the twelfth century, at first framed 
the Genoese crusaders' behaviour in positive terms. He mentioned that the 
Pisans and Genoese 'had come together in Jerusalem for the sake of worship..." 
But Albert was heavily critical of their behaviour at Acre in 1104 when he 
claimed that, ‘inflamed by greed’, they then fomented a sack of the town, steal- 
ing riches, killing people and promoting ‘unlawful discord’ and ‘injustice‘.?? 
Such behaviour, if true, did not prevent King Baldwin 1 of Jerusalem giving the 
Genoese rich rewards as we saw above. In a similarly negative tone, in the 1120s, 
William of Malmesbury (whose writings were based on eyewitness accounts 
and the narrative of Fulcher of Chartres) described the deal between King 
Baldwin 1 and the Pisans and Genoese as being 'in lust of lucre blind, rather 
than for the love of God’.93 

We do, of course, find more positive comments. Genoese achievements in 
Iberia during the Second Crusade were widely recognised, and Caffaro used 
the city's efforts to reduce the menace to Christians from seaborne Muslim 
raiders as one plank in his successful argument against paying tribute to 
Emperor Frederick 1 in 158.?^ During the early 1130s Pope Innocent 11 praised 
Genoese labours in the liberation of the Holy Land. Similarly, a letter of 133 
from the chancellor of the kingdom of Jerusalem lauded the Ligurians for the 
honour and glory that they had earned in the course of their efforts.95 

The most prominent recognition and praise for the Genoese (and the Pisans 
and the Venetians) came in Pope Eugenius 111's appeal for the Second Crusade, 
Quantum praedecessores. He wrote that Pope Urban’s call had been answered 
by 'strong and vigorous warriors of the kingdom of the French, and also those 
from Italy, fired with the ardour of love....9° The achievements of the First 


92 Albert of Aachen 2007, pp. 670-673. 

93 X William of Malmesbury 1988-1989 1. 677. 

94 Williams 1997, pp. 43-44. See also Caffaro, Annals, pp. 50-51, translated Caffaro 2013, 
pp. 81-82. 

95 Tessera noted that the schism of the 1130s and ongoing efforts to bring Pisa and Genoa to 
peace are important context for these letters. Tessera 2010, pp. 8-10. See also Puncuh, 
Rovere et alii, eds. 1992-2002, vol. 1/1, p. 48. 

96 Grosse, ed. 1991, p. 90. 
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Crusaders and their successors, which must have included the Italian cities, 
were held up as the pinnacle of Christian virtue. It may be noted that Eugenius 
himself was a Pisan and would have been well aware of the contribution of 
the Italian cities to the crusades. Likewise, in his bull of October 1146, Divina 
dispensatione 1, addressed to the people and churchmen of northern Italy, 
Eugenius urged the people of these lands to take part in the campaign.?" In no 
sense, therefore, were the Genoese not 'proper' crusaders as the modern histo- 
rians cited earlier have implied. As Caffaro wrote, *wearing the cross on their 
shoulders' they fought as boldly as their Frankish colleagues. Indeed, Caffaro's 
remarks concerned the campaigns to Almería and Tortosa set out a familiar 
justification for taking the fight to the Muslims: 


Virtually the whole world knows that over a long period in the past 
Christians were taken captive far and wide by the Saracens of Almeria...; 
some were killed, many were cast into prison and they were subjected to 
the agony of many different forms of torture. As a result of these suffer- 
ings many, for fear of torture, used to renounce the law of God and invoke 
the diabolical name of Muhammed. This is why God did not neglect to 
punish the shedding of so much blood. The Genoese, counselled and 
called upon by God through the Apostolic See, swore in an army against 
the Saracens of Almería.?8 


Conclusion 


Caffaro's writings offer a rare first-hand insight into the reception of the con- 
cept of holy war by a layman. They enable us to see how this individual, a man 
operating in a set of social, political and economic circumstances different to 
the other First Crusade authors, understood this event in its context. Caffaro 
was a remarkable man with a considerable literary output; to touch both the 
First and the Second Crusades was pretty exceptional. His works exhibit a 
range of concerns; of course, he emphasised the achievements of his own 
people but he also revealed the considerable religiosity of the Genoese crusad- 
ers, manifest through the stimulus of preaching, the acquisition of spiritual 
rewards, the status of martyrdom, the accumulation of relics and the wearing 


97 Hiestand, ed. 1985, pp. 193-195. 

98 Caffaro, Ystoria captionis Almerie et Turtuose, p. 79, translated Caffaro 2013, p. 127. Guibert 
of Nogent set out similar ideas to explain the call to the First Crusade: Guibert of Nogent 
1996, pp. 101-103, translated 1997, p. 37. 
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of the cross, all of which were orthodox crusading practices. But the Genoese 
also saw themselves in a longer continuum of contact and conflict with the 
Muslims of Spain and North Africa that stretched back before 1095. Less con- 
ventional, certainly compared to contemporary writers, was the open celebra- 
tion of triumph and profit; an overt pride in the achievements of the city. 
Caffaro's secular priorities were not lordships and lands but trading privileges — 
something that opened the Genoese to criticism and perhaps explains why 
they have been excluded from a more homogenous, theologically consistent 
narrative. Modern historians have come to acknowledge the breadth and flex- 
ibility of crusading; here, the complex and, at times, contradictory blend of 
ideas that Caffaro and the Genoese seem so comfortable with suggest the need 
to accept a further expansion in the historiography of motivation.?? 
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CHAPTER 5 


Opening up the World and the Minds: The Crusades 
as an Engine of Change in Missionary Conceptions 


Felicitas Schmieder 


The concept of 'opening minds' might come as a surprise in the context of 
‘crusading’. The Crusades are well-known by most people today as a dark time 
in Christian history: a time when true Christian values were sacrificed for polit- 
ical and other such lower purposes; a time when intolerance prevailed instead 
of love for the enemies; and a time when stereotypes were adopted instead of 
genuine interest in the value of the variety of human nature and in the value of 
the religious ideas of the other. 

A statement from 1274, by Humbert of Romans, master general of the 
Dominican order, may appear to support such an initial impression of this 
kind of prejudice: 


From nearly all of once mostly Christian Asia the Christians have been 
expelled by Mohammed and his people. They also hold already for a long 
time all of Africa where once were situated forty-four Christian bishop- 
rics and now remain only one at Morocco... And they even... have occu- 
pied many parts of Europe... 


Thus, Christians are persecuted and have been throughout history, but history 
also tells us that time and again those who once persecuted the Christians have 
later been baptized. The exception is, however, the Saracens, that is to say the 
Muslims: 


Jews, Idolaters, Philosophers, and many heretics have averted from error 
and have in large numbers been converted to the Catholic faith. Emperors 
have become Christians and equally Barbarians, as we learn from history. 
... And even for the Tartars of our own time we can still have hope, we do 
not yet need to despair. The unfortunate Saracens, however, have a heart 
so much obstinate against the Christians, that basically never in all the 
time since they started have any of them been baptized, if not some 
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captured ones, and even them rarely. And basically none of those has 
turned out to be good Christian.! 


Here the claim is that now, in the late thirteenth century, most parts of the 
world, even including parts of Europe, are not Christian, and that Christians 
have always been persecuted. Often the persecutors did, however, later become 
Christians themselves, the only exception being the Saracens, whose persecu- 
tion of the Christians has by this time already lasted much longer than any 
other comparable persecution. Thus, neither by preaching nor by force has it 
been possible to convert the Saracens and make good Christians out of them. 
According to Humbert, the consequence of this must be that they have to be 
destroyed. 

Humbert issued the statement quoted in his Opusculum Tripartitum for the 
second Council of Lyon in 1274, which was convened by Pope Gregory x with 
the primary intention of preparing for a new crusade. The high watermark of 
Crusades to the Holy Land had passed by this point, but attempts to revive it 
were still vigorous and produced alot of planning and reflection. As Dominican 
master general, Humbert was head of one of the most engaged of the new 
mendicant missionary orders. His work is one of several memoranda put 
together in the context of the Second Council of Lyon? but it is among the 
strongest voices considering the basic alternative of destruction or conversion, 
of ‘crusade or mission. Humbert's comparison of the Saracens, as the main 
target of a future crusade, to other heathen people in the Orient can be found 
frequently in other texts of the genre from the same time. This is in particular 
the case with the idea that the powerful Tartars (that is, the Mongols) might 
either, once baptized, become a useful ally in a crusade against the Saracens, or 
could create an obstacle to any success if they remained pagans or even turned 
Muslim themselves? An evaluation of these options was given by those 
Christian missionaries and crusaders who were gaining experience in the East, 
and who were collecting any information available. They used it for their argu- 
ments, especially for differentiating and comparing non-Christians among 
each other in order to get the best possible basis for a sound judgement on 
the prospects of crusading and mission. In order to prove his point, Humbert 
himself adds a lot of information about Islam, but also about several other 


1 Humbert of Romans, Opusculum, vol. 1,6, pp. 187-188. The full Latin text can be found in 
Appendix 1. 

2 Forthe genre of crusade memoranda cf. Schein 1991. 

3 Forthe Mongol factor in the memoranda cf. Schmieder 1994, chap. 111. 3. Also other peoples 
can be traced as a special factor, such as the Greeks: Schmieder 1999. 
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religious groups, and in doing this he strongly emphasizes his understanding 
of the importance of the religious dualism between Christianity and Islam. 

Thus, the quotation from Humbert brings us directly into the chronological 
and geographical setting and context this chapter will deal with. My emphasis 
laysless on the Crusades themselves and more on the impact that the Crusades, 
especially those to the Holy Land, had - if mostly unwillingly - on the minds 
of the agents involved. What impact did the Crusades have on the knowledge 
among these agents about the wider world around and beyond the destination 
itself? And how did they prioritise this information, which could be useful in 
helping the crusaders, in order to profit from it? We can see that the new 
knowledge resulted in a strong impulse in missionary practice and theory 
acquired from a century and more of intensive crusading — but was this not 
contradictory considering how opposed the two options of dealing with hea- 
thens might seem at a first glance? 

From a theological point of view, there was one basic and extremely impor- 
tant reason for crusades as well as for the Christian mission, namely that Christ 
had ordered the apostles to baptize all peoples (Matt. 28: 19-20), and that only 
after the completion of this command, when no non-Christians remained on 
Earth, would Christ return to the world for the Day of Judgment at the end of 
time. Whether this goal should be reached by a peaceful conversion to 
Christianity — forced baptism being theologically problematic - or by the elim- 
ination of remaining heathens, unwilling to be convinced about the truth of 
the Christian religion, was in an increasing degree discussed consciously and 
in principle during the crusades.^ In order to make the right decision, knowl- 
edge about non-Christian peoples became increasingly important. If main 
agents like for instance Humbert of Romans had lost all hope for the conver- 
sion of the Muslims, this was not simply an opinion reached by relying on tra- 
ditional stereotypes and prejudices, but a conclusion formulated on the basis 
of experience and as a consequence of acquired learning. 

In the chapter I will try to show, by analysing papal bulls and contributions 
to contemporary missionary theory, mostly from the mendicant orders, how 
this accumulation of knowledge allowed Latin Christians to differentiate 
between the many heathen peoples they faced when they turned their interest 


4 Kedar 1984; Bombi 2008. The question of the compellere intrare (‘to force to join’), that had 
been old at the beginning of the crusades, grew more systematic starting with Bernard of 
Clairvaux. The discussion - together with crusade-criticism of using force against those who 
should be baptized peacefully - accompanied the whole crusade period and continued after- 
wards. For crusade-criticism, see Siberry 1985; Hiestand 1998. For the 'forced entry' into 
Christianity cf. Kahl 1955. 
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towards the East. I will conclude that crusading for world conversion on the 
one hand, and on the other hand embarking on a mission to gain baptized 
allies for a crusade, were two means to reach the same end. At times opposing, 
but never excluding each other, the crusades and the Christian mission were 
deeply intermingled, and, generally, they mutually supported one other. 


Christianity, Islam, and the Opening of Asia 


The tradition of searching for and collecting knowledge about the 'other' in 
order to differentiate between the heathen opponents of Christianity and make 
decisions on the best way of dealing with them was established just before the 
First Crusade at the end of the eleventh century, during a time we are used to 
think of as a kind of preparation phase in the history of the crusades.5 

A more open minded attitude towards Muslims than the one we saw at the 
end of the thirteenth century can be found in a letter of Pope Gregory vir from 
1076. Addressing the North African Muslim ruler an-Nasir, the pope says that: 


You have liberated Christians due to reverence towards the Saint apostle 
Peter and for the sake of us - and you promised to liberate further prison- 
ers. That kind of love we owe each other, you and we, more than others, 
because we believe, albeit differently, in the one God.® 


Theologically, this is a shocking declaration for a pope of that time: By quoting 
Saint Paul's letter to the Ephesians (Eph. 2: 14), the pope clearly compares the 
future relationship between Christians and Muslims he is hoping for to the one 
in the Ancient Church between the Christians of Jewish origin and the 
Christians with a pagan background whom God had made one in Christianity. 
Moreover, this is the same Gregory who only two years earlier had called — a call 
normally taken as an ominous pre-crusade announcement - for an armed inva- 
sion of the Holy Land." Pope Gregory is not known to compromise easily, but he 
was well informed about what was going on throughout Latin Christendom, 
and the information he acquired he readily put to practical purpose in order to 
achieve his goals.® In our case, he hoped to gain advantages for North African 


5 Erdmann 1935. 

6 Gregorii v11 Registrum, vol. 11/ 1.2, III, 21, pp. 287—288. For the greater context, including more 
examples and also some quoted in the following, cf. Schmieder 201b. 

7 Gregorii vit Registrum, vol. 11/ 1.2, 1, p. 49 (1074). 

8 For Pope Gregory vii cf. Blumenthal 2001; Cowdrey 1998. 
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Christians, and perhaps even to convert a local Muslim ruler. Obviously the 
pope imagined that an-Nasir, this seemingly friendly Muslim, might be won 
over as an ally against other, more hostile Muslim rulers in the region. 

In the eleventh century, we can usually still find rather undifferentiated 
views of Islam, which tend to subsume the Muslims into one large group with 
all other heathens or pagans besides Jews and Christians? This is at least the 
case in the core of Latin Europe, whereas at its margins, at the actual frontiers 
between Christians and Muslims, we find a greater variety in opinions and 
much better knowledge. Thus, it was from the margins, presumably from the 
Iberian Peninsula, that Pope Gregory got his information, and it was here, 
about one generation later, in the early twelfth century, that the great abbot of 
Cluny, Peter the Venerable, sponsored the first Latin translation of the Koran.!? 
Before this, theological and ecclesiastical discourse had predominantly treated 
Muslims as a scourge of God, as Ismaelites, or even as the people of the 
Antichrist. Now, instead of speculating on how to defend themselves against 
their attacks, and maybe even beat them back, Latin Christians started to think 
about eliminating the Muslims by argument, dispute, or missionary activity. 
They wanted to learn more about Muslims so as to be able to get rid of them in 
the best way possible, be it by conversion or crusade. 

When a century later the huge Asian empire created by the Mongols in the 
1230s and 1240s reached European soil — and European minds - in Eastern 
Europe and the Middle East, Latin Christians were ready in several ways and 
prepared on different levels." Both in the Holy Land and in the Black Sea 
region, to which they had gained access as a consequence of the conquest in 
1204 of Constantinople by the Fourth Crusade, they were in place to meet the 
newcomers. Mentally, they were also prepared, as they had become used to 
contact with non-European foreigners of a different religion. This new 
approach to the understanding of foreigners gave, together with the new infor- 
mation about alien peoples and religions acquired, the Latin Christians greater 
confidence in their missionary work. With their minds and experiences opened 
up by the crusade movement, they could now do more than just hope for an 
easy conversion of the Mongols.!? Stimulated by the new circumstances, mis- 
sionaries along with merchants penetrated deep into Asia, from where they 
brought back further geographical and cultural knowledge about places and 
peoples, ideas and religious beliefs. In addition, as always, interest in other 


9 Rotter 1986. 

10 Kritzeck 1964; Hagemann 1985. 

11 Schmieder 2005. An English version in Schmieder 2006. 
12  Schmieder 1994, chap. 111.2 and Anhang 1. 
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peoples and their beliefs clearly had one ultimate aim: Considering that the 
world is still full of non-Christians, how can we best use all the resources avail- 
able to us to finally make all of them true Christians? 

Missionaries from both of the big mendicant orders, Franciscans as well as 
Dominicans, lived and worked among heathens of many different kinds in the 
Middle East and the rest of Asia. They tried to convert not only Mongols and 
Muslims, but also schismatic Christians of all sorts, and at times also Buddhists. 
Back home in Europe, their brethren within the orders reflected on the experi- 
ence and the knowledge being reported from the East. The shocking news was 
the discovery of more and more non-Christians. This reminds us of Humbert 
and his statement about the very few Christians in Africa and Asia, a fact that 
could be interpreted in either a pessimistic or an optimistic way: ‘For one 
Christian you count 100 or more who are not Christians? was a piece of infor- 
mation which could support the idea that in many countries conquered by 
Saracens or Tartars few infidels were living among many Christians.!^ But even 
if such figures in contemporary polemics could be used either pessimistically 
or optimistically, the amount of relevant information increased, giving western 
Christians a much clearer and much more concrete picture of the others, their 
names, religious denominations, and relations with one another. 


Categorizing Religions as a Tool for Missionaries 


In the 1260s, the English Franciscan Roger Bacon constructed a system in 
which he arranged all religions in the world, establishing to the purpose fine 
subdivisions among them. His system shows how the newly acquired informa- 
tion about foreign peoples and religions of the East were put into perspective. 
I shall go into this a little more extensively in order to show the construction of 
the system, as well as the impact that the new and specific knowledge obtained 
by the Christian mission and crusades, had for Roger's approach. Using the 
Latin word secta for the various religions, Roger sets out to describe the most 
noteworthy of them: 


And now I am reiterating the most important nations among which the 
sects vary in the world... the Saracens, Tartars, Pagans, Idolaters, Jews, and 
Christians. There are no more important sects in the world, and there 


13 Ramon Lull, Petitio, p. 373; Ramon Lull, Liber de fine, p. 268. 
14 Burchard of Monte Sion, Descriptio Terrae Sanctae, pp. 90-91; cf. Johannes 111. of 
Sultaniyah, Libellus de notitia orbis, p. 122. 
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cannot be more until [the emergence of] the sect of Antichrist. [All 
other] sects are composed from all these or out of four, or three, or two of 
them... 


The most important sects are the following: The first are the Pagans, 
who know little about God and don't have a priesthood, but each one of 
them makes up his own God just as he pleases and worships him and 
makes sacrifices as he likes. 

Next, there are the Idolaters who have priests and synagogues and 
huge bells like the Christians by which they call for the high mass and 
certain orations and specified sacrifices, and they have several gods, but 
not one almighty God. 

In the third grade are the Tartars who deify and worship one almighty 
God. But nevertheless they worship fire and the threshold of their houses, 
that is to say they guide everything through fire, be it property of the dead 
or gifts, and they guide also envoys between the fires and other, in order 
to purify. Their law tells them that everything can be purified by fire. And 
whoever steps on the threshold of the house is convicted to death. And in 
these two and some other things they are very brutal. 

In the fourth grade are the Jews... in the fifth the Christians... and in the 
final the sect of the Antichrist.!6 


It is remarkable that Roger does not mention the Muslims together with the 
Jews and the Christians, but this has to do with the fact that he regards them as 
a mixed sect. As is the case with Pagans and Idolaters, the information about 
Jews, Christians, and the secta Antichristi is also meagre, and especially much 
shorter than what is told about the Mongols. Roger is clearly thrilled by the 
fresh and interesting news about the Mongols, which he had found in recent 
reports by two brethren from his own Franciscan order, John of Plano Carpini 
who went through Asia to Mongolia in the middle of the 1240s, and William of 
Rubruck who travelled in the East in the 1250s. 

Itis even possible that the latter has inspired Roger Bacon's own attempt to 
create a system of religions. In his report, William of Rubruck tells about a 
disputation held before the Mongol Khan between representatives from sev- 
eral different religious groups. Among them were Asian Christians, ‘Nestorians’, 


15 Roger Bacon, Opus maius, vol. 11, p. 367. The Latin text can be found in Appendix 2. For the 
theoretical concept, see Heck 1957. A new treatment is Power 2012. 

16 Roger Bacon, Opus maius, vol. 11, pp. 370-372. The Latin text can be found in Appendix 2. 

17 William of Rubruck, Itinerarium, pp. 147-332; The mission of Friar William of Rubruck. 
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whom William himself despised, but with whom he was grouped together 
because the Khan regarded all of them as Christians. In this situation, William — 
according to his report — proposed to his fellow-Christians that in the dispute 
they should first attack a religious group to which all other groups present were 
opposed. When this first group of adversaries were outmanoeuvred it would be 
much easier to attack the interim allies. This can be characterized as a resource- 
ful tactic in the religious discussions, trying to receive as much assistance as 
possible while at the same time minimizing the number of enemies to be 
confronted.!8 

Moreover, in the case of Roger Bacon, his system of six religious ‘sects’ and 
several mixtures of them is by no means a purely intellectual exercise. By dis- 
cussing and comparing at length the beliefs of the different religious groups on 
important issues such as: is there one or multiple gods, a religious law or none 
at all, a priesthood or not, what types of sacrifices or fasting are used, Roger 
tries to create a helpful tool for Christians doing missionary work in the field. 
Facing different constellations of religious groups, Roger’s system could allow 
the missionaries to choose how to proceed, and especially with whom to estab- 
lish short-term coalitions in order to end up as the only remaining victorious 
party on the ground.!? Thus, for Roger, creating a system of religions was a mat- 
ter of helping real conversions, of using the knowledge and the systematic 
skills he has acquired, to promote the Christianization of the world. 

This basic idea of studying and categorizing the adherents of different reli- 
gions in order to be able to Christianize them was widespread in the thirteenth 
century, and it was without doubt discussed also across the two Mendicant 
orders. In a similar way as the English Franciscan, an Italian Dominican preach- 
ing in the Middle East around 1300, Ricold of Montecroce, can be said to talk 
‘from experience’ (experientia teste) when he describes various religious 
groups: 


Nearly all Christians in the Orient are heretics, namely Jacobites and 
Nestorians, or they are Jews, and Saracens, and Tartars or Pagans. And 
surely those Christians don't seem to be far from us since they have the 
complete law, that is the Old and the New Testament, and they confess 


18 William of Rubruck, Itinerarium, XXXII, 11, p. 293; The mission of Friar William of Rubruck, 
p. 231; Schmieder 2000b, p. 271. 

19 For conversion, Roger Bacon (Opus Maius, p. 376 and Opus Tertium, p. 173) also wants to 
start with the pagani and idolatri, who are most easily confuted, which can be supported 
by the other monotheistic religions, and which only afterwards become confutation tar- 
gets themselves. 
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Christ's incarnation in simple words, although what they think about the 
way of the Incarnation differs widely from the truth, as will be clarified 
below. The Jews seem to be further away from us since they do not accept 
the new testament and don't understand the Old Testament correctly but 
stick in a damnable way only to the letter of the law stressing that the law 
in itself is holy. Still more and further away from us the Saracens seem to 
be who neither have the law nor its understanding: They have a diabolical 
and deadly law, even if there are in it many useful things. The furthest 
away from us seem to be the Tartars and the Pagans who neither have 
understanding nor any law but the law of nature, no temple and no fast- 
ing and nothing else even minimally connecting them to life. But in terms 
of closeness to conversion the distances are entirely the opposite, because 
by experience the Tartars are easier to convert than the Saracens, and the 
Saracens than the Jews, and the Jews than the [heretic] Christians. 


Having given this explanation, Ricold of Montecroce explicitly states that it 
serves to make it easier for the brethren who want to go to the Oriental nations 
to lead errant peoples to the truth.?° 

In spite of all differences, the idea of using a closer knowledge of foreign 
religious groups in order to split them into categories and create a tool to 
destroy them piece-by-piece is common to all these attempts. 


From Organized Mission to Ecclesiastical Organization 


The surviving sources do not allow us to tell for sure what the Christian mis- 
sionaries in the Middle East and Asia actually did to achieve a successful con- 
version of the peoples they were preaching amongst. We have some reports of 
failure as well as success, and with the latter we can find an early attempt to 
systematize Christianizing efforts. 

In 1253, Pope Innocent Iv used a missionary instrument introduced only 
shortly before by his predecessor Gregory 1x, namely the so-called Cum hora 
bulls. This were papal bulls for Franciscans and Dominicans which, with the 
incipit Cum hora (iam) undecima, ‘Since it is — already - the eleventh hour, 
clearly emphasized the eschatological context of the Christian mission.?! 


20  Ricold de Montecroce, Libellus, p. 163. The Latin text can be found in Appendix 3. On 
Ricold cf. now George-Tvrtkovic 2012 and Rouxpetel 2015. 

21 These bulls were started by Pope Gregory 1x. Interestingly, his second successor Innocent 
IV did not include the Mongols in his bull from the very year 1245 when he first sent 
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Innocent Iv’s Cum hora bull of 1253 said to the mendicants that they shall go 
out and do their missionary work 


in the lands of the Saracens, the Pagans, the Greeks, the Bulgars, the 
Cumans,?? the Ethiopians, the Syrians, the Iberians,?? the Alans, the 
Crimeans (Gazari), the Goths, the Cerkess, the Ruthenians, the Jacobites, 
the Nubians, the Georgians, the Armenians, the Indians, the Mosboliti,?* 
the Tartars, the Hungarians from Greater Hungary?5 the Christians cap- 
tive among the Tartars, and any other infidel nation of the Orient or in 
any other part of the world.?® 


Obviously, this and succeeding Cum hora bulls seem to have collected as many 
foreign peoples as possible. It is, however, only at a first glance that the sheer 
number of names indicates the main criterion for the mentioning of foreign 
peoples. Innocent explicitly expected that the Christian missionaries would meet 
unknown peoples — and new names were indeed added to future Cum hora bulls 
whenever, during the following decades, new pagan peoples came into a mission- 
ary focus. On the other hand, some names of peoples also seem to have been 
withdrawn from the list once these peoples could be said to be included in some 
kind of ecclesiastical organization. A striking example is that, after 1307, the very 
year when Pope Clement v started to organize a Mongol Catholic church, the 
Tartars or Mongols disappeared permanently from the Cum hora bulls. The 
Mongol empire was now included in the clerical hierarchy, thus becoming a part 
of the Christian ordo within the orbis Christianus, the Christian world.?" 


missionaries directly to the Mongols (Bullarium Franciscanum, vol. 1, no. 80, pp. 360—361), 
but only in the bull of 1253 quoted below. Cf. Schmieder 2000a; Muldoon 2011. 

22 A Turkic people living a mostly nomadic life to the north of the Black and Caspian Sea. 

23 Traditionally considered in the Caucasus region. 

24 People from Mossul? 

25 Greater Hungary lay somewhere approximately in the lower Wolga region and was consid- 
ered the early home of the Hungarians before they came to the Carpathian basin around 
900 - the Hungarians themselves had started to remember and to search for this home- 
land at the very eve of the Mongol invasion: Drei Texte, pp. 151-152; cf. Schmieder 2013. 

26 ... in Terris Saracenorum, Paganorum, Grecorum, Bulgarorum, Cumanorum, Aethiopum, 
Syrorum, Iberorum, Alanorum, Gazarorum, Gothorum, Zicocorum, Ruthenorum, Jacobitarum, 
Nubianorum, Georgianorum, Armenorum, Indorum, Mosolitorum, Tartarorum, Hungarorum 
Maioris Hungariae, Christianorum captivorum apud Tartaros aliorumque infidelium natio- 
num Orientis, seu quarumcumque aliarum partium: Vetera Monumenta, pp. 223-224. 

27 Implementation of the archbishopric of Khanbali-Beijing in 1307: Registres des papes, no. 
2300. — After 1253 and before 1307, the Mongols were listed in all Cum hora bulls of the 
thirteenth century, but disappeared permanently from 1307 on (23.7. 1307: Bullarium 
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John of Monte Corvino, a Franciscan who had lived and preached in China 
for some time, and who had also reported home in several letters, was 
appointed the first archbishop of the newly created metropolis of Khanbaliq- 
Beijing. Besides from showing that John was well aware of his special task, and 
confident of his own ability to live up to it, his letters reveal a very open mind: 
"This country was never reached by any Apostle or a pupil of an Apostle’, he says 
in one of them.?8 To fully understand and evaluate the importance of this remark, 
we have to keep in mind that the Acta Apostolorum in the New Testament clearly 
suggested that the apostles had already fulfilled Christ's order to go and teach all 
peoples until the end of the world (Acts 1: 8). On one of the maps that around 
1100 accompanied the commentary in the Apocalypse by Beatus of Liébana we 
can see this very clearly: The tombs of the apostles are spread all over the world.?9 
The bold remark of John of Monte Corvino therefore claims that he has the over- 
view telling him, both that he has left the world known hitherto, and that the 
world is larger than even the apostles could reach. Thinking in terms of tradi- 
tional knowledge versus open minds, this is an early step in the direction of dis- 
covery expeditions. Moreover - and this was much more ambitious at his own 
time - with his remark John puts himself in the succession of nobody less than 
the apostles. It was the reported successes of John of Monte Corvino that, in 
1307, made the pope create a Catholic archbishopric with six suffragan bish- 
ops.?? The world had grown, and the Latin Europeans felt able not only to 
describe and understand, but also to organize it. 


The History of World Mission as Basis for Crusade-planning 


John of Monte Corvino seems to have died at an old age in China in 1328. Other 
archbishops succeeded him, but presumably most of them never actually 
took possession of their see.?! The history of the Catholic archbishopric of 
Khanbaliq-Beijing ended, at the latest, shortly after the fall of the Mongol 
empire in East Asia in 1368. In spite of this, the status of John of Monte Corvino 
as 'Apostle of China' was not easily forgotten. More than a century after his 


Franciscanum, vol. v, no. 84, pp. 35-37), cf. Schmieder 2008 and Schmieder 2014. On the 
Mongol mission cf. especially Richard 1977; Schmieder 1994, chap. 111, p. 5; Jackson 2005. 
28 John of Monte Corvino, Epistolae, vol. 11, 1, p. 347. For John's person and fate, see van den 
Wyngaert 1924; Müller 1988. 
29 Especially the representation on the world map of the Osma-Beatus, see Williams 1994, 
vol. 1, fig. 21, p. 51. 
30 Six bishops together with the implementation of Khanbaliq-Beijing 1307: Registre des 
papes, nos. 2216-2221, cf. 2300-2301; three further bishops sent out in 1311: nos. 7480-7482. 
31 For the material remainders of the successes cf. Egami 1952. 
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death, he and his role in the Christianization of the Mongols were remem- 
bered in quite another, but also very interesting, systematic attempt by Latin 
Christians to understand and organize the whole world for the sake of conver- 
sion as well as crusade. 

In 1449, Jean Germain, who was a high officer atthe court of Duke Philip the 
Good of Burgundy - and thus member of one of the most productive Western 
European crusade-and-missionary think tanks of this time — put together a 
Mappemonde spirituelle.?? In this text (which may never have included an 
actual map), Jean Germain wanted to name all traces of God's actions in every 
place of the known world, with the purpose of showing what had once been 
Christian and therefore should rightly become Christian again. In all their dif- 
ferent parts, first Asia, then Africa, and finally Europe, places are identified by 
the saints — mostly apostles or martyrs from freshly converted areas — who 
arrived there first, and who lived and died there. 

The geographical knowledge of the Mappemonde spirituelle is very much 
at the highest level of its time, and so, when reaching China (Cathay), Jean 
Germain is able to give the following information: 


Khanbaliq, the metropolis: There to the land of Tartar Pope Clement v 
sent brother John of Monte Corvino of the order of the Franciscans and 
made him archbishop together with five other brethren as bishops in 
order to teach the people in the holy Christian faith [... ].53 


With the great stress Jean Germain places in the Mappemonde spirituelle on 
pointing to ancient apostles and martyrs, in the case of China he seems to 
have accepted John of Montecorvino's claim to be the first in this corner of the 
world,?* thus having a status similar to the apostles. More important, how- 
ever, is that the short passage shows Jean Germain's very systematic approach 
when tracing the roots of Christianity everywhere in the world. He is making 
use of all the knowledge he can obtain, and he is dealing with a wider world, 
a world that has become well known to him and his fellow Christians in 
Western Europe. The basic principle of building missionary activity on knowl- 
edge about foreign places and peoples is, however, the same as in previous 
centuries. 


32 Here used in Jean Germain, Mappemonde. — The dedication miniature in Ms. Lyon BM 
Ms. Palais des Arts 32, fol. ır shows Jean, offering a Mappa Mundi to his duke: ed. Dalché 
2005, p. 45. — On the author and his work, see Wrisley 2007; Hoogfliet 2002. 

33 Fol. 207» - 20%, 

34 Cf. also Jean Germain, Le discours du voyage d'oultremer, pp. 319-322. 
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Although the principal purpose of Jean Germain's inventory in the 
Mappemonde spirituelle is to collect and present detailed information that 
could provide a basis for actual missionary activity, again the context is not 
just missionary work. Duke Philipp of Burgundy was married to Eleonore of 
Portugal, sister to the Portuguese prince, Henry the Navigator. He is well 
known for having sent ship after ship down along the western coast of Africa, 
not only to gain riches, but also to promote missionary work. Not quite as 
well-known is that with his enterprise, Henry also aimed to find, somewhere 
in Ethiopia, the legendary Prester John, whom Henry wanted to convince that, 
situated in the back of the Mamluks as he was, he could be a useful ally in the 
crusade that Duke Philipp was preparing.?? Thus we return to the Christian 
crusade, for which, on the one hand, information was gathered and organized, 
but which, on the other hand, had also made the acquisition of this informa- 
tion possible. 


Conclusion 


The Christian mission and crusading were the two important tools for medi- 
eval Europeans to reach the main goal of converting the entire world to 
Christianity. From the very beginnings of the crusade movement, they had 
been deeply intermingled as alternatives opposed to each other. This is espe- 
cially true for the time in the thirteenth century when Latin Christian mission- 
aries took the chance of travelling — with open minds - into a world that was 
growing wider in front of them, penetrating deep into Asian territories that 
had been identified by the crusade movement, as well as by the emergence of 
the Mongol Empire. Travelling into more distant regions than western 
Europeans had ever done before, these missionaries gathered information and 
systematised it for the benefit of Christian world mission, but their systematic 
knowledge about foreign peoples, places, and religions was also channelled 
back into crusade planning. 

The open attitude of medieval missionaries and crusaders is important in 
itself and for its own time. Ultimately, at the end of the Middle Ages, it was to 
bring Christopher Columbus to America - an event that forever changed the 
world known to the Latin Europeans. 


35 Müller 1993. For an interesting world map created seemingly in this very context cf. 
Schmieder 2011a, p. 7 with footnote 6. 
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Sexto notandum est quam sit gravis persecutio Saracenica. ...de decem perse- 
cutionibus Christianitatis quae factae fuerunt ante Constantinum... Computa 
omnes istos annos et invenies annos centum viginti sex mensem unum et 
dimidium... Persecutio Wandalorum et Gothorum et Hunnorum licet 
unaquaeque earum fuerit valde gravis tamen fuerunt velut tempestas cito 
transiens nec multum duravit quaelibet earum. Quod etiam verum est de 
Tartaris. Persecutio vero Saracenica quae incepit a tempore Heraclii iam dura- 
vit multo plus quam per annos sexcentos et sexaginta. Et sic patet quod multo 
plus duravit ista persecutio sola quam omnes aliae persecutiones bellicae tam 
scilicet Imperatorum quam Barbarorum... Iterum Saraceni persecuti sunt 
Christianos ubique terrarum. Dividitur enim tota terra habitabilis in tres par- 
tes, in Asiam maiorem quae continent duas mundi partes et Africam et 
Europam. Porro de tota fere Asia in qua fuit maxima Christianitas sunt expulsi 
Christiani per Mahumetum et suos. Totam enim Africam tenent modo et tenu- 
erunt a longo tempore in qua aliquando fuerunt quadringenti quatuor Cristiani 
Episcopi et modo non est nisi unus apud Marochium super Christianos sibi 
subiectos. Inde iterum transeuntes in Hispaniam et in Siciliam et in Italiam 
occupaverunt multas partes Europae... Et sic patet quomodo ubique terrarum 
persequuti sunt Christianos. ... Et sic patet quod quicquid divisim in Christianis 
alii persequuntur isti insimul omnia persequuntur. Iterum Judaei idolatrae 
philosophi et haeretici multi resilientes ab errore suo conversi sunt multoties 
ad fidem catholicam similiter et Imperatores a tempore multo facti sunt 
Christiani similiter et Barbari persequentes, baptizati fuerunt, ut dicunt histo- 
riae. Wandali enim qui et Poloni baptismum receperunt, similiter Hunni qui 
et Hungari, similiter Gothi qui et Daci. De Tartaris etiam nostri temporis ali- 
qua spes est habita, nec adhuc est desperandum. Infoelices vero Saraceni sic 
habent cor obstinatum contra Christianos quod quasi nunquam a tanto tem- 
pore quo inceperunt fuerint aliqui baptizati, nisi forte aliqui captivi, et hoc 
raro. Et vix etiam unquam aliquis talis fuit bonus christianus... 
(Humbert of Romans, Opusculum, vol. 1,6, pp. 187/188) 


Appendix 2: Roger Bacon on the Religions of the World 
Et nunc recitabo principales nationes apud quas variantur sectae per mundum 


quo modo currunt ut sunt, Saraceni, Tartari, Pagani, Idolatrae, Judaei, Christiani. 
Non enim sunt plures sectae principales, nec possunt esse usque ad sectam 
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Antichristi. Sectae autem compositae sunt ex omnibus istis vel quatuor qui- 
busque, vel tribus, vel suobus, decundum diversas combinationes... 


Pricipales igitur sectae sunt hae. Paganorum prima est, minus de Deo scien- 
tium, nec habent sacerdotium, sed quilibet pro voluntate sua fingit sibi Deum 
et colit quod vult, et sacrificat ut sibi placet. Deinde sunt Idolatrae qui sacer- 
dotes habent et synagogas et campanas magnas sicut Cristiani, quibus vocan- 
tur ad suum officium et orationes certas et sacrificia determinata, et ponunt 
plures Deos, nullum autem omnipotentem. In tertio gradu sunt Tartari qui 
unum Deum adorant omnipotentem et colunt. Sed nihilo minus ignem vener- 
antur etlimen domus. Nam omnia transducunt per ignem unde res mortuorum 
et exennia et nuntios ducunt inter ignes et alia, ut purificentur. Nam lex eorum 
dicit omnia expiari per ignem. Quicunque etiam calcat super limen domus 
damnatur ad mortem. Et in his duobus et quibusdam aliis sunt brutales mul- 
tum. In quarto gradu sunt Judaei qui plus secundum suam legem deberent sen- 
tire de Deo et veraciter aspirare ad Messiam, qui est Christus. Et sic fecerunt illi 
qui spiritualiter legem sciebant ut Sancti Patriarchae et Prophetae. Quinto loco 
sunt Christiani qui legem Judaeorum spiritualiter peragunt et addunt ad eius 
complementum fidem Christi. Postremo veniet lex Antichristi qui subvertet 
alias leges ad tempus nisi quos electi in fide Christiana stabunt, licet cum diffi- 
cultate propter furorem persecutionis. Sex igitur sunt leges secundum hanc 
distinctionem et sex secundum priorem, penes voluptatem, divitias, honorem, 
potentiam, famam ac felicitatem alterius vitae neglectis his bonis temporalibus. 
... Nam Saraceni licet principaliter utuntur lege Venerea, tamen miscunt mul- 
tum de lege Judaeorum et lege Christiana quoniam variis baptimatibus sicut 
Judaei utuntur et sacrificiis consimilibus in parte. Christum autem dicunt 
Filium Virginis et maximum prophetarum et multa Evangelica dicta retinent 
in sua lege et omnes desiderant mori morte Christianorum, sicut in disputa- 
cione quam habuerunt cum Christianis et Idolatris coram magno imperatore 
Tartarorum professi sunt ut in libro de moribus Tartarorum docetur. 

(Roger Bacon, Opus maius, vol. 11, pp. 367, 370/2) 


Appendix 3: Ricold de Montecroce on the Peoples of the Orient 


Nam quasi omnes inhabitantes orientalem plagam aut sunt christiani sed here- 
tici, scilicet iacobini vel nestorini, aut sunt iudei, aut sunt sarraceni, aut sunt 
tartari sive pagani. Et quidem christiani illi non videntur multum longinqui pro 
eo quod legem plenam habent et integram, scilicet vetus testamentum et 
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novum, et incarnationem Christi verbis simplicibus confitentur, sed tamen 
quantum ad modum incarnationis quem ponunt multum distant a vero ut 
infra patebit. Iudei vero magis distare videntur quia nec novum testamentum 
recipiunt nec verum intellectum veteris testamenti habent sed in sola legis lit- 
tera dampnabiliter detinentur, quamvis in se lex ipsa sit sancta. Magis tamen 
ac magis longe videntur esse sarraceni qui nec legem habent nec intellectum: 
legem quidem habent diabolicam et mortiferam, licet in ea multa continean- 
tur utilia. Maxime vero videntur distare tartari et pagani qui nec intellectum 
habent nec legem nisi legem nature, nec templum nec ieiunium ned aliquod 
adminiculum quod eos vite coniungat. Et ita sunt aliqui magis ac magis longe 
quantum ad statum, sed tamen quantum ad effectum appropinquationis et 
reductionis sive conversionis est totum oppositum in predictis, nam, experien- 
tia teste, tartari facilius convertuntur quam sarraceni, et sarraceni quam iudei, 
et iudei quam christiani. Ut autem fratres qui volunt ire ad nationes orientales 
facilius possint errantes ad viam veritatis reducere... 
(Ricold de Montecroce, Libellus, p. 163) 
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PART 2 


The Reformation 


CHAPTER 6 
What is Lutheran Confessional Culture? 
Thomas Kaufmann 


The paradigm of confessionalization! has become the common basis of recent 
research into the 'confessional age' in European history, that is, into the context 
of epochs beginning with the Reformation and dominating until the middle of 
the seventeenth century.” This era is characterized by a pluralization of differ- 
ent formations of Christianity, by an internal intensification and expansion of 
Christian lifestyles and interpretations of Christianity, and by an increasing ago- 
nalization of the relations between the particular main Christian groups, the 
confessions, against the background of the formation of the early modern state. 

We can also observe the significance of the confessonalization paradigm in 
regard to opposing research concepts on religion in early modern times. 
Confessionalization research is pivotal, as it particularly promotes an interest 
in religion. It has paved the way for a recent historiography that is favourable to 
religion. As far as Protestant church historiography is concerned, it can be 
stated that the debate on confessionalization initiated an intensification of 
research into the late sixteenth and seventeenth century? which had been pre- 
viously overshadowed by research into Reformation and Pietism. The explana- 
tory claim and the basic intention of the concept of confessionalization should 
be seen against the background of a dominance of social historiography — 
especially in German historiography - that existed into the 1980s. In contrast 
to recent cultural 'turns' in historiography, we are here dealing with an all- 
encompassing concept of interpretation that principally addresses ‘comprehen- 
siveness, i.e. the basic and formative issues of the period. Unlike a historiography 
focused on specific aspects of culture and the relevant ‘turns’, the confession- 
alization concept holds macro historical ambitions. It has a social historical 


1 The most significant publications are covered in Kaufmann 2007a; cf. the analysis of these 
discussions and their implication in Kaufmann 19962. For the course of discussion and 
aspects that were of central importance, see Reinhan and Schilling, eds. 1993; Schilling, ed. 
1985; Schilling 2002; Schilling, ed. 2007; Schilling 2009; Rublack, ed. 1992; Greyerz et alii, eds. 
2003; Deventer 2004. 

2 The concept of the confessional age has been discussed in Kaufmann and Holzem 2007; 
cf. Kaufmann 2001. 

3 Some of the results of theological scholarship on this field have been characterized in 
Kaufmann 2010b. 
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orientation, meaning that it claims, by analysing confessionalization, to address 
the fundamental coherence of state and society in early modern times. 

To this concept, religion was in need of doctrinal consolidation in order to 
perform its function as vinculum societatis under the conditions of the intra- 
Christian processes of pluralization. As, among others, Heinz Schilling argues, 
during this process the three emerging confessions, Lutheranism, Roman 
Catholicism, and the Reformed Church, developed largely parallel, function- 
ally equivalent social systems of a relatively similar doctrinal and ritual kind, 
with an internal connection to the dynamics of development and structure of 
early modern societies. According to the advocates of confessionalization, 
power struggles were acted out as conflicts of confession; and confessional 
changes are interpreted as indicators of re-orientation in foreign policy and in 
the macro context. Social contrasts were represented and regulated through 
confessional symbols, and confessional staging is seen as aiding community 
integration. Therefore, in the context of confessionalization research, the 'cor- 
relation between religious-confessional denomination and social-political fac- 
tion' plays a decisive role.* As, following Niklas Luhmann, the interpretation of 
religion is predominantly function-oriented, the core issue of the confessional- 
ization concept is the role of religion in the regulation and moderation of 
social conflicts within the integration of society.° 

My own objection to the concept of confessionalization as described above, 
starts with the question of the confessional specifics of Lutheran Protestantism® 
and leads to the formulation of an alternative perspective into the representa- 
tion of ‘confessional culture. From the perspective of the historiography of 
church and theology, it does not make sense to me that such far reaching dif- 
ferences — in church constitution, in the treatment of images and readings, in 
the construction of social organization, in the settlement of the relations 
between theology and church, in the organization of church service and life- 
style etc. — should only be of subordinate significance to the functional simi- 
larities of the three early-modern confessions. Furthermore, I have doubts 
concerning the synchronizing logic of development that the confessionaliza- 
tion concept implies. For example, according to Schilling, the structure of reli- 
gious law of the Peace of Augsburg of 1555 presents the basis of a process of 
confessional intensification within the individual cities and territories of the 
Old Empire, reaching its peak during the last decades of the sixteenth century. 


4 Schilling 1981, p. 39. 
On the inspiration from Luhmann, see especially Reinhard 1981, pp. 174—179; cf. also Luhman 
1992, pp. 9771. 

6 Cf Kaufmann 1997. 
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Incontrast to this, emphasized the ‘original differences’ (Ursprungsdifferenzen) 
of the three confessions. The ‘Lutheran’ tradition owned the central confes- 
sional theological text of reference since 1530 — the Augsburg Confession -, 
which would become the source of pluralizing interpretations in the course of 
the decades ahead. Only a reactive significance can be attributed to the decrees 
of the Tridentine Council.” Furthermore, the Reformed tradition has not pro- 
duced a conclusive confessional document of general validity that could be 
compared to the Professio Tridentina and the Formula of Concord. Similarly, 
the functions of the named confessions within the Lutheran or Catholic con- 
fessional communities are not simply basically identical from my point of 
view. The levelling tendencies of the confessionalization concept require 
enhancement and correction in their perspectives. 

In the following chapter, I will first present my concept of a Lutheran confes- 
sional culture, paying particular attention to the relationship between its two 
ingredients, ‘confession’ and ‘culture’. Thereafter, I will develop what character- 
ized the Lutheran confessional culture of early modern Germany in three steps, 
starting at its core and gradually moving towards its boundaries. Being espe- 
cially interested in the shaping of Lutheran confessional identity, I will focus on 
the question of how Lutheran theologians acted towards and regarded repre- 
sentatives from other Christian denominations. This I will do based on contem- 
porary theological literature, but especially on a category of largely untapped 
sources, namely assessments by the Faculty of Theology in Wittenberg and 
similar bodies. 


The Concept of a Lutheran Confessional Culture 


I first developed the concept of a ‘Lutheran Confessional Culture’ in a small 
study on ‘Lutheranism’ in the time of the Thirty Years’ War This study was 
motivated, on the one hand, by the aspiration to discuss the particularities, 
which I had observed in the integrative religious-cultural formation called 
‘Lutheranism’, and, on the other hand, to present them as a coherent phenom- 
enon. Consequently, the idea was to understand ‘Lutheranism’ not as some- 
thing uniform and monolithic, but as a representation that was plural in itself, 
and at the same time, to counteract its discursive and praxeological dissolution 
that excluded its description as a coherent interrelation of particularities. The 
first threat to my thesis, so to speak, came from the research tradition that 


7 Cf. Kaufmann 2010a, pp. 652ff. 
8 Kaufmann 1998. 
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covered the historical context with the term ‘Lutheran Orthodoxy’. This tra- 
dition mainly concentrated on the generation of confession and doctrine, 
and reconstructed the establishment of doctrinal systems of a ‘Protestant 
Scholasticism’, which was then evaluated positively or — in most cases — 
negatively. The second threat came from cultural research into religion that 
completely concentrated on the pratique, the religious performances, meeting 
the category of 'confession' as a quasi-normative premise with scepticism. 
Based on a single-sided interest, this dispersed the interrelations between ‘doc- 
trine' and ‘life’, theology and piety, doctrina and pietas — which, in my view, are 
of some significance to the phenomena of a Protestant culture of religion — 
into the latter. This praxeological research into religion became influential in 
German historiography, but has mainly focused on Catholic issues. In my view, 
it is also based on a concept of religion grounded in Catholicism. This has, as 
far as I can see, not been addressed with due clarity so far. 

Current interest in research into confessional respective religious ambigu- 
ity, aims for valid strategies that reveal ambiguity, dissimulation and even 
deception in contexts and life-styles.? As interesting and as important, it seems 
to me, it is to diversify the idea of homogenous, confessionally integrated 
groups of subjects as fixed entities, the tendency to aim at a far-reaching dis- 
solution of diverse confessional spaces and identities is problematic. In this 
way, there is need for an analytical strategy that takes into account parallel and 
intermingling ‘confessional’ and ‘non-confessional’ patterns of identity, life 
spaces, and strategies of action and interpretation. This has always been piv- 
otal to my view of ‘Lutheran Confessional Culture’. Far from tendencies of 
totalization and marginalization of the ‘confessional’ in the ‘confessional age’, 
Iam concerned with an appropriate correlation of confessional-Lutheran ele- 
ments to the general cultural traditions of the Latin European history of 
Christianity and culture. The German composite Konfessionskultur is a combi- 
nation of the two nouns ‘confession’ and ‘culture’. I consciously chose the noto- 
riously vague term ‘culture’ in order to move the broad, diffuse spectre of how 
human beings act and interpret themselves and the world, into a contrapuntal 
relationship with ‘confession’ as an issue that is normally taken as distinctive. 
The inner tension between universal vastness and doctrinal certainty that is 
inherent to Konfessionskultur in my sense, aims to connect the historical 
dynamics of ‘Lutheranism’ as a changing reality to a substantial determination 
of the ‘confessional’. Additionally, the duality of the terms ‘confession’ and ‘cul- 
ture’ shows that we are talking here of two independent extremes that react to 


9 See Pietsch and Stollberg-Rilinger, eds. 2013. For the concept of ambiguity currently discussed 
in the history of religions, see Bauer 201. 
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each other differently in different contexts. In a certain way, confession is able 
to be transformed into culture, or to shape it deeply. 

You will expect this, for example, of an issue such as catechetical instruction, 
which is a field of specifically intensified confessional foundations of identity. 
However, cultural peculiarities and issues can also take a relatively loose and 
external connection to the confessional - think of forms of dynastic and cor- 
porative self-presentations and of academic performances of all kinds that 
established themselves and existed, perhaps not completely, but mostly inde- 
pendent of confessional characteristics. Consequently, the term ‘Lutheran 
Confessional Culture' identifies a complex and dynamic field of relations 
between distinctly doctrinal formations in the sense of the Lutheran tradition 
and cultural expressions, which make use of it with more or less intensity. This 
is what makes my approach decidedly different from Robert Kolb’s concept of 
‘Lutheran Ecclesiastical Culture’ 

The polarity of ‘confession’ and culture that is inherent to my concept aims 
at the fact that the majority of people during the ‘Confessional Age’ had only to 
a very limited degree the freedom to choose their religion. They had to refer to 
confession as something that was given, but they could do this in quite diverse 
ways that included different options of behaviour. In many regards, societies 
with the Lutheran confession were regulated and disciplined, but they did not 
have ‘totalitarian’ traces. Consequently, ‘Lutheran Confessional Culture’ does 
not mean more, but also not less, than the fact that essential aspects of con- 
temporary culture were more or less intensely shaped by ideas, attitudes, and 
mentalities founded in the Lutheran way of interpretation of Christianity, and 
could be legitimized by respective doctrinal norms. 

In contrast to certain trends in recent cultural studies that show a tendency 
of ‘de-essentialization’ and discursive liquidation of historical-cultural issues, 
I confess to an ‘old school’ approach that assumes the existence of entities like 
the ‘Early Modern State’ or the ‘Confessions, and consequently believe that it 
is possible to identify the genesis and characteristic markers of its ‘essence’ — in 
the sense of the classical substantia. However, I would like to stress explicitly 
that these ‘essential characteristics’ represent, on their side, elements of his- 
torical interpretation, and should not be understood as inherent to a mono- 
lithically closed entity ‘Confession’, and consequently are subject to change. 
That means they should not be seen as empirical concretizations of ideal 
respectively doctrinal substances and elementary experiences in the sense of 


10 Cf. Kolb, ed. 2008, especially Kolb’s introduction, pp. 1-14, see 5ff. On my relation to Kolb’s 
approach cf. Kaufmann 201, pp. 9-12. 
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Werner Elert's Morphologie des Luthertums." In the following arguments, 
I would like to describe as a model of concentric circles what could be seen as 
the ‘Lutheran Culture of Confession’. Each inner circle represents a more ‘con- 
densed' substance of Lutheran identity. 

Before I begin, I would like to mention that a confession to ‘Lutheranism, 
which was respectively a self-designation as ‘Lutheran’? can be increasingly 
observed since the 1560s. A prerequisite for the system was the Peace of 
Augsburg, and its 'seat in life' was located in the competition of interpretations 
of the Confessio Augustana as binding in imperial law. This occurred increas- 
inglyfollowing the confessional turn of the Electoral Palatinate.!? Consequently, 
a Lutheran identity emerged in the course of controversial interpretations of 
undisputedly accepted basic doctrinal texts. 


A Culture of Pluralities and Controversies 


The outstanding significance of Martin Luther as an individual to the formation 
of a form of Christianity that referred to itself as 'Lutheran' since the last third 
of the sixteenth century, presents a significant difference to other confessions. 
The tensions of confession theology in the relations between ‘Philippists’ vs. 
‘Gnesiolutherans,, Flacians’ vs. ‘Osiandrists’, ‘Melanchthonians’ vs. ‘Ubiquitists’, 
‘Konkordists’ vs. ‘Nonkonkordists’ etc., should be seen as an integrated moment 
of my concept of ‘Lutheran Confessional Culture’ There is not a certain canon 
of confession scripts, but the controversial interpretation of individual texts in 
addition to the Confessio Augustana that accompanied the doctrinal conditions 
in the Lutheran domain. As ‘open’ as the doctrinal boundaries of Lutheranism 
remained in a certain way, it is as possible to identify certain elements of the 
liturgical and religious pratique. 

Everywhere in Lutheranism, the sermon and the spoken, written, and 
printed word had a culture-shaping significance. Without any effort, it can be 
proven statistically by the number of books printed in the German language 
region that there was a huge quantitative advantage gained from vernacular 
print production in Lutheran territories. The amount of catechetical and spiri- 
tual literature is striking. For the period between 1520 and 1620, roughly five 


11 Elert 1958; for an analysis of Elert's concept, see Kaufmann 1996b. 

12 See the evidence in Kaufmann 2006a, pp. 102-103 with note 162. Concerning semantic 
roots in Luther's writings cf. Beutel 2013. 

13 _ Forthis context still of fundamental relevance Heppe 1852-1859; for the confessional situ- 
ation within the Palatinate cf. Wolgast 1998; to special questions Dingel 1969. 
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times as many Lutheran than Roman-Catholic prints of catechism have been 
verified in the German language region,” in relation to the Reformed prints 
they are about seven times as many. There are probably similar numbers when 
it comes to books of prayer and hymns, and also to theological pamphlets in 
the vernacular. In regard to literary genres like funeral sermons and the more 
than 150 sermon books of the pericopes in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century, we even have to assume a complete dominance of Lutheran print 
production. Thus, the 'Lutheran Confessional Culture' was to a quantitatively 
high degree marked by the word and by the vernacular book. This is probably 
also true, cum grano salis, not only under the conditions in the Empire, but 
also forthe Lutheran churches in the other European countries. The mentality- 
shaping vigour of the religious and social ethic ideas of the Small Catechism — 
representing the teaching and life of Lutheran Christianity, and probably 
known to every Lutheran Christian! — can hardly be overestimated. All in all, 
we can agree to the assumption that Lutheran Christianity of the confessional 
age should be defined as a Christianity of catechism.!” However, the culturally 
formative significance of Luther's translation of the Bible and of the pericopes 
of the Gospel and Epistles, which were preached every Sunday, visualized as 
cycles on the gallery, translated and treated in schools, and also edited for the 
praxis pietatis of the home congregation, should not be underestimated either. 

It was distinctive of the genre examples mentioned, which shaped the con- 
fessional profile of Lutheranism, that there was a large number of diversified 
scripts and authors, respectively, dominating the field. Regardless of the great 
significance of Luther himself as author of catechisms, devotional books, and 
hymns, it has to be noted that there were many other authors who also pro- 
duced texts in these domains, each with very different degrees of distribution 
and periods of efficacy. In any case, it is interesting to observe that Lutheranism 
showed a plurality corresponding to its regional and territorial diversity, espe- 
cially in those genres that had a special confessional significance to the imple- 
mentation of specific doctrinal and social ethical convictions. In spite of his 
paramount and unique significance as an individual, Luther's dominance of 
the literary field did not go unchallenged. 

From the perspective of 'Confessional Culture, Lutheranism is dominated 
and accompanied by a theological atmosphere of constructive debate. It 
should not be identified with a certain aggregate of texts that are considered to 


14 See Ohlemacher 2010, p. 107. 

15 Rublack 1992, especially pp. 383ff. 

16 Cf. Kaufmann 2008a. 

17 Cf. Wallmann 2008b, pp. 220ff; Wallmann 2008a, especially pp. 23off. 
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be normative. In a certain way, it was an especially 'restless' confession, with 
theological controversies accompanying its history, which in no way ended 
after the finalization of the Formula of Concord. I do not know any analogies 
in other confessions to a work dealing with mainly intra-Lutheran controver- 
sies like the Catalogus haereticorum by Konrad Schlüsselburg!? or similar to 
Johann Georg Walch's opulent Historische und Theologische Einleitung in die 
Religions-Streitigkeiten der Evangelisch-Lutherischen Kirchen.!? Thus, one can 
say that among the Lutherans within the Empire, there were more frequent 
and more open debates. Differences were argued out more forcefully than 
within the other confessions. In my view, the reasons for this have to be seen in 
the territorial diversity of the Lutheran parts of Germany. Initiated by the ten- 
sion-filled constellation of its two exponents Luther and Melanchthon, it was 
further manifest in political discordances between the individual Lutheran 
territories, in their relation to the Emperor, and in the ‘advance’ ofthe Reformed 
churches in the last third of the sixteenth century, which besieged the 
Lutherans in an existential way. It can be seen from the Scandinavian countries 
that Lutheranism, under different political and social conditions, could show a 
far lower conflict dynamic. 

In total, one can assume that the cultural configurations of the Lutheran 
confession did not take a less distinct shape in urban space than in the coun- 
tryside, albeit with the known differences in regard to alphabetization, educa- 
tional institutions and so on. The living spaces of the cities, the countryside, 
and the courts, each one in their own way, represented ‘Lutheran Confessional 
Culture’. Thus, one can see that the inner core of Lutheran confessionalism had 
its most profound symbol in the book, and had its most important cultural 
practices in reading, writing, disputing, and listening. 


Defining and Testing Confessional Boundaries 


In the following, I would like to characterize the ‘Lutheran Confessional 
Culture' in another concentric circle by drawing from a category of sources 
that is, in my opinion, especially revealing, namely assessments (in German: 
Gutachten) by theological courts, notably the theological faculties. Here, we 
are dealing with particularly interesting documents meant to regulate theo- 
logical, liturgical, and ethical matters of opinion, which could, because of the 


18 VD 16, 3038. The opus magnum consisted of 13 volumes and was published in Frankfurt 
a.M. between 1597 and 1599. 
19 Second edition. Jena 1733ff. 
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respective accepted normative regimes like confessions or church regulations, 
not be definitely decided. Individuals looking for orientation or authorities in 
need of guidance for their decisions turned to respected theologians, to lead- 
ing bodies of the church constitution, and requested a judgment on conflicts 
of all kind. 

In the following, I refer to some case examples from the verdict practice of 
the Wittenberg Theological Faculty that illustrate how the boundaries between 
the own 'Lutheran' church and the members of other confessions were defined 
or tested. Some examples? In 1597, the Wittenberg Faculty, responding to a 
request, had to address the problem of whether a 'papist' musician in the ser- 
vice of a Lutheran prince was allowed to participate in church services in the 
court chapel. The case had been initiated by the court chaplain who recognised 
a potential issue. The Faculty stated that ‘simple minded people’ (Einfältige) who 
were, within a contingent, born into a confession different from Lutheranism, 
should be left undisturbed, as long as they behaved respectably and did not 
malign Lutheranism. In the same way, when it came to a Calvinistic merchant 
who settled down in a Lutheran town, wanted to marry, abstained from disput- 
ing (disputiren),?! but appeared in church services, the consent to his marriage 
was not made conditional on his conversion to Lutheranism. To a Reformist 
Scottish merchant who had died in Wittenberg without having joined the 
Lutheran Church, a Lutheran funeral was granted, as there were no known 
indications that he had advocated Reformed doctrines specific to that confes- 
sion, such as, for example, predestination.?? When he expressed a wish to par- 
ticipate in the Lutheran Eucharistic controversy, affiliation to the Lutheran 
church was granted to a former soldier, who, during his foreign services as a 
mercenary, had taken part in Catholic sacraments. 

In all these cases, similar to the question of the possibility of conversion in 
the so-called ‘Terministic Controversy’? in such everyday neighbourly con- 
flicts, pastoral principles dominated the statements and reports of the 
Theological Faculty, leaving open to the end the possibility that such an indi- 
vidual could always turn towards Lutheran belief. The Faculty tried to protect 
the adherents of its own confession from getting into situations that could be 
dangerous to their salvation when travelling to other countries. For example 
travelling members of the merchant guild of Hamburg who might be forced in 


20 To the following, see Kaufmann 2006b, pp. 163ff. In a shortened English version the text is 
published under the headline Kaufmann 2007b, pp. 104ff. 

21 Kaufmann 2006b, p. 164. 

22 See Kaufmann 1998, pp. 93-94. 

23 See Gößner 2011. 
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Spain to perform the blasphemous ritual of lifting their hat to the face of 
images of saints were warned not to travel to Spain. In the same way, the 
Faculty tried to be helpful, whenever there were chances of a definite conver- 
sion to the Lutheran church. It was part of the pastoral responsibility of taking 
care ofthe salvation of Lutheran Christian children to warn against their atten- 
dance at a Jesuit school. From the perspective of the theological experts, the 
point was to avoid situations of ambiguity and indecision on the boundaries of 
orthodoxy, which might occur because of unavoidable contacts with non- 
Lutheran Christians in numerous German regions. However, this could also 
include, in specific situations, a certain tolerance of dissenting confessional 
concepts, as far as they did not obviously question the Lutheran confession. As 
far as I can see, 'dissidents' were always condoned as long as they did not act 
openly. 

Especially interesting is the identity discourse of Lutheran theologians 
when it comes to the expansion of Christianity beyond Europe that, at first, 
was dominated by Jesuit mission impulses. Against the background of the 
global history of Christianity and its defence against the Roman claims of a 
worldwide, that means truly ‘catholic, expansion, the Lutheran concept of 
church obtained a generosity of mind, which, against the background of the 
confessional antagonisms on the medial battlefields of Europe, deserves to be 
regarded as remarkable. In this regard, the expertise of the Wittenberg 
Theological Faculty is insightful. 

In 1651, the Wittenberg theologians stated in response to a catholic argu- 
ment that the lack of the global expansion of the Lutheran church proved its 
untruth, that humans could be sometimes led ‘to the true knowledge of God’ 
(zur wahren Erküntnis Gottes), 'by God's glorious graceful guidance' (durch 
Gottes wunderbahre Gnadenreiche direction), and 'also under Papal potentates, 
as well among barbarian peoples and non-Christians’ (unter Pübstlichen 
Potentaten/ ja mitten unter Barbarischen Völckern/ und Unchristen).?* Besides 
spreading quite a few questionable issues, the Lutheran theologians argued, 
the catholic missionaries did spread the Word and the Sacrament, so that 
God could also act towards salvation through them. The Hamburg Senior 
Pastor, Philipp Nicolai showed remarkable tolerance when describing the 
Christian faith in the 'powerful Empire of the Christian Monarch of the Moors' 


24 Consilia Theologica Witebergensia, Das ist/ Wittenbergische Geistliche Rathschläge Deß 
theuren Mannes Gottes/ D Martini Lutheri, seiner Collegen, und deren Nachfolger ..., 
Frankfurt a.M., Johann Andreas und Wolfgang Endter Erben, 1664, part 1, Tit. 1, No. 22, 
p. 196^. 
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(im gewaltige|n] Reich des Christlichen Monarchen der Mohren),?? the legend- 
ary Prester John - e.g. a yearly renewal of baptism, circumcision on the eighth 
day, observance of the dietary laws of the Old Testament etc.?9 Obviously, 
'confessional' antagonisms were treated differently at places outside Europe 
than at home. 

This can also be seen when it comes to the way Lutheran historiographers 
treated theJesuit mission in the newly discovered countries. Following Nicolai's 
Historia des Reichs Christi, it became common among Lutherans to clearly 
separate the ‘initial’ (anfünglich|en]) missionary activities of the Jesuits ‘in the 
conversion of the Arabs/Indians and other heathen peoples' (in Bekehrung der 
Araber/ Indianer und anderer Heydnischen Völcker)?” from those issues, which 
they knew or believed to know otherwise about the rest of the activities of the 
Jesuwider within their own scope of experience.?® Because, as many argued, 
when it came to the foundation of schools and churches, outside Europe the 
Jesuits behaved ‘without any doubt' (ohn allen zweiffel)?? in a way that ‘they 
would have been regarded by the Spanish as Lutherans and hardly could have 
escaped the fire'(bey den Spaniern für Lutheraner gehalten und dem Fewer schwer- 
lich entfliehen würden): 


25 Nicolai 1610, p. 16; see also Hess 1962, pp. 106ff. Cf. on p. 107 the statement of Hess: Daß 
ausgerechnet der als Streittheologe bekannte Nicolai bei seiner sonstso strengen Behandlung 
der strittigen Fragen hinsichtlich der Christologie oder Sakramentslehre nach gewissen- 
hafter Prüfung der äthiopischen Religion so denken kann, läßt auf einen außerordentlich 
weit gefaßten Kirchenbegriff bei ihm schließen. (‘The fact that Nicolai with his reputation 
as a theologian of controversy and very strict otherwise when it comes to questions of 
Christology and the doctrine of sacrament is able to express such a way of thinking — after 
painstakingly scrutinizing the Ethiopian religion shows his exceptionally wide idea of 
churchdom:) 

26 Nicolai 1610, p. 17: Sie ernewren alle Jahr die heilige Tauffe/ und beschneiden all ihre Kinder 
am achten Tage [...]/ das Fegfewer leugnen sie nicht. (‘Every year they renew the baptism/ 
and circumcise all their children on the eighth day [...]/they do not deny the purgatory’). 
In the following, Nicolai demonstrates that these rituals follow old traditions and do not 
change anything of the basic significance of the ‘sola fide’ in the ‘religion of the Moors’. 
According to him, the unity of faith does render it unnecessary to have conflicts because 
of 'external ceremonies' (p. 18). In the context of European controversies on religion and 
confession, it would hardly have come to Nicolai's mind to judge the permanent repeti- 
tion of baptism and the practice of circumcision as a merely ceremonial ‘Adiaphoron’. 

27 Nicolai 1610, p. 11. 

28 On the perception of Jesuits in Lutheran context, see Kaufmann 20064, chap. 6, pp. 205ff 
('Protestantische, vornehmlich lutherische Anti-Jesuitenpublizistik zwischen 1556 und 
1618’); Paintner 201. 

29 Nicolai 1610, p. ı1. 
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Because they do not talk immediately of the authority of the Roman 
Church, of the human laws/of the mass/the purgatory/good deeds and 
Roman indulgence-issues/but they preach initially simply of the fall of 
the first parents/and eternal damnation/which will come over all 
men/after this of the graceful salvation of man from death and eternal 
damnation/which will come through Christ/whom they all have to 
embrace in faith/and then be baptized in the name of the Holy Trinity.3° 
(Denn sie fangen nicht alsbald an von der Rómischen Kirchen 
Authoritet/ von den Menschen = Satzungen/ von der Meß/ Fegfewer/ 
guten Wercken und Römischen Ablaß = kram/ sondern sie predigen 
anfánglichs schlecht von dem Fall der ersten Eltern/ und ewiger 
Verdambnuß/ so daher uber alle Menschen kommen/ darnach von der 
gnádigen Erlósung vom Tod unnd ewigen Verderbung der Menschen/ so 
durch Christum geschehen/ welchen man mit Glauben müsse annne- 
hmen/ und darauff sich im Nahmen der H. Dreyfaltigkeit tauffen lassen.) 


As source of this statement, Nicolai uses an account of the Jesuit Johannes 


Baptista Montius, who had given a corresponding description of the mission 


practice from Bungo in Japan.?! According to him, a colloquial dispute with 


30 
31 


Ibid. 

The report, quoted by Nicolai, addressed to Michael Turrensis: Nicolai 1610, p. 12: Das 
Evangelium ist nu weit und breit gewandert/ und ist sehr angenem unter den Leuten/ Denn 
es werden durch Gottes Gnade/ je und alleweg etliche zur H. Tauff gebracht. Unser form 
unnd weise aber mit ihnen zu handlen ist diese/ Erstlich fragt man/ was sie für ein Sect 
haben/ darnach werden nicht allein die/ Sondern auch alle andere Japonische Secten mit 
vielen Gründen also widerleget/ daß sie verstehen unnd greiffen müssen/ daß sie dadurch 
zur ewigen Seligkeit nicht kommen kónnen. Wann sie nun das verstanden haben/ so lehret 
man sie/ daß nur ein einiger Schöpffer aller Dingen sey/ welcher alles aufs nichts erschaffen/ 
unnd daß alle Creaturen ihr Ampt/ darzu sie geschaffen/ noch verrichten/ ohn allein die 
abgefallene Engel/ unnd der Mensch/ welcher aufs eygenem muthwillen von dem vorigen 
Stand abgewichen/ darinn er von Gott gesettzet war/ und nunmehr den Gesetz der Natur/ 
wiedann auch der rechten Vernunfft zu wider lebet. Darnach lernen sie ferner/ daß Gott 
dreyeinig sey/ dessen Gebott der erste Mensch verlassen/ und nach dem die Beleidigung der 
unendlichen Góttlichen Majestát/ auch eine unendliche Gnugthuung erforderte/ habe die 
andere Person in der Gottheit/ weil weder das Menschliche Geschlecht/ noch auch ein ander 
Creatur/ solches zubezahlen vermóchte/ unsere Menschliche Natur gutwillig an sich genom- 
men/ auff dafs er als wahrer Mensch und GOTT/ die straffe für unsere Sünde/ mit seinem 
thewren Blut und schmählichen Tod bezahlete/ und uns bey dem allmächtigen Gott wider zu 
Gnaden brächte. Dieses alles wird ihnen verständlich und weitläufftig erkláret/ zu dem wird 
ihnen auff ihr Fragen notturfftiglich geantwortet/ unnd wird also aller zweiffel ihnen/ so viel 
müglich/ benomen/ Endlich aber/ wenn ihnen nun etliche gewisse Gebet sampt den heiligen 
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Japanese religious communities stood at the beginning of any contact between 
Jesuit missionaries and the autochthon populations; followed by elementary 
catechetic instructions about the Creator God, the sins of man, the doctrine of 
the Trinity, the First Commandment, Christ and his work of Salvation, as well 
as crucial prayers and the Decalogue. From this account of Montius, Nicolai 
concludes that the Jesuwiter, ‘although they were papists' (wiewol sie Büpstisch 
seyn), 'do good work/to convert the Oriental heathens/because they refrain 
from talking about the papal traditions in the beginning'(zur bekehrung der 
Morgenlündischen Heyden/ eine gute Arbeit verrichten/ in dem sie sich anfüng- 
lich der Bápstischen Traditionen äussern).?? That is, they initially go without 
spreading confession-specific Roman propaganda. As the Jesuits, in their mis- 
sionary work overseas, applied the ‘most noble parts of the Christian Religion’ 
(fürnembsten Stücke der Christlichen Religion),?? the Ten Commandments, the 
Confession of Faith, it was obvious to Nicolai that 'by God's grace many Indians 
get to Heaven and Eternal Salvation without any doubt’ (viel Indianer durch 


Zehen Gebotten wol eingebildet seyn/ und sie verheissen unnd angeloben/ sie wöllen alle 
Heydnische Abgótterey und Aberglauben fahren lassen/ wird ihnen die Krafft und Geheimnufs 
der heiligen Tauffe erkläret/ und werden alsdenn Christo zugeführet/ und getauffet. (‘Now, 
the gospel has wandered wide and far/and is very agreeable among men/ because by 
God's grace/always and everywhere several were taken to the Holy Baptism. But our form 
and way to deal with them is this/At first you ask/what is their own sect/after that not only 
they/but also all the other Japanese sects are refuted with many reasons/in a way/that they 
have to understand and see/that they will not be able to reach eternal salvation this way. 
When they have understood this/ they are being taught/that there is only one Creator of all 
things/who has created everything out of nothing/and that all creatures follow the pur- 
pose/to which they have been created/with the exception of the fallen angels/and man/ 
who left the previous estate/into which he was put by God/out of sheer mischief/and now 
lives against the laws of nature/and also against true reason. After this, they also learn/that 
God is triune/that the first man left God's order/and as the offence of the eternal godly 
Majesty demands/also an eternal satisfaction/and because neither the human race/nor 
any other creature could pay for this/the other person within the deity/ has gracefully 
taken our human nature/so that he as the true man and cop /pays the punishment for our 
sin/with his dear blood and shameful death/and bring us back to grace with the omnipo- 
tent God. This all will be explained to them in an exhaustive and understandable way/and 
their questions will be answered as far as necessary/and in this way, all doubt is taken from 
them as much as possible/and finally/when several of them have internalized the prayer 
and the ten commandments/and they promise solemnly/they will abstain from heathen 
idolatry and superstition/then the power and the secret of baptism will be explained to 
them/and they will be led to Christ/and will be bapzised") 
32 Nicolai 1610, p. 12. 
33 Nicolai 1610, p. 13. 
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Gottes Gnade zum Himmelreich und ewiger Seligkeit/ ohne zweiffel kommen ).9^ 
Similar to the redemption of many (viele[r])?5 in the darkness of papacy 
through the godly instruments of salvation, which are the Word and the 
Sacrament, God's grace continues to be effective in, with, and under the spe- 
cific form of depravation which is the Jesuit mission. 

The soteriological criteriology of God's saving work in the Word and 
Sacrament made it possible for Nicolai and the Lutheran mission historiogra- 
phy associated with him, to validate the diffuse and diverse news about the pro- 
cesses of Christianization of Roman Catholic imprint outside Europe from a 
coherent point of view. To the Lutheran theologians, the acknowledgment that 
God, by means of the Word and Sacrament, reached the heathens through the 
Jesuit mission went together with the certainty that the era of the worldwide 
expansion of Christianity had been completed since the time of the globally 
acting apostles and had ended with their death. As a rule, in Lutheranism, it was 
understood that the call to the apostles to evangelize the heathens had been 
completed on their deaths, and that the Church did not have a universal mission 
of annunciation any more. It did not command any more the miraculous means 
of verification that were essential in this context, which the apostles still had 
had at their disposal?9 In the face of the central significance attributed to 
miracles as manifestation instruments of the power of Christ in the context of 
Jesuit mission coverage;?" this renunciation of a still vital apostolic mandate to 


34 lbid. 

35 Ibid. 

36 See Gerhard 1885, pp. 145>-147. Soteriological decisive with Gerhard is the distinction 
between the universal promissio and the mandatum which is limited to the apostles (see 
p. 147°). According to God, the vocation of men is universal; insofar, on godly order, the 
gospel was propagated three times in human history, by Adam, Noah and the apostles. 
(Gerhard 1657, p. 633; cf. Gerhard 1885, vol. 5, p. 2822). See Loc. XXII, cap. 5, $ 41: The voca- 
tion to preach the gospel is universalis respectu Dei mandantis, ut evangelium annuntietur 
omnibus hominibus, ac volentis, ut illud ab omnibus audiatur |... |; fiat autem particularis 
culpa hominum. (Gerhard 1885, vol. 5, 2827). From the time of the apostles to today, the 
‘Realization of the calling to the heathens continues’ (Loc. XXII, cap. 5, § 43; Gerhard 1885, 
vol. 5, p. 283^). During the time of the apostles, the gospel reached everywhere (Loc. XXIII, 
§ 225; Gerhard 1885, p. 1482), although the apostles did not reach all regions of the world 
in persona (see § 220, p. 145"). 

37  CÉeg:Summarischer Bericht, Was sich in den Philippinischen Insulen im Jahr 1608. fürnem- 
lich in Geistlichen sachen, und fortpflanzung deß heiligen Catholischen Glaubens ... zugetra- 
gen ..., Augsburg, 1612. The text is based on a report of the Provincial of the Philippines 
Georgii Lopez (sJ) to the General of the Order Aquaviva. Individual examples of miracu- 
lous events from this report: the healing of a possessed by an Agnus-Dei-Symbol (p. 7); the 
miserable death of two undignified brothers who were expelled from the Societas Jesu 
(p. 13); punishing miracle in connection with rules of lent (pp. 17-18); miraculous healings 
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a mission to the heathens, implied that the means of conversion, word and 
sacrament, became more exclusive. They were debated in connection with the 
question of the munus ecclesiasticum. If the Jesuits achieved something benefi- 
cial among the heathens, it happened because of the fact that they — next to all 
other aspects of papal charlatanism — were also preaching the Word of God and 
used baptism and the Eucharist. However, to the orthodox Lutherans, the pres- 
ent duty of the clerics was not to travel into the world, but to serve their parishes 
at home with the preaching of the Gospel.3? 

The assumption that, as early as at the time of the apostles, the Gospel had 
reached all corners of the world - nota bene: including non-European conti- 
nents that had been ‘newly discovered’ in the course of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth century — was central to the attitude of confessional Lutheranism 
towards concrete political mission strategies and options. As far as I can see, it 
was, among Lutherans, not controversial that it belonged to the central duties 
of the ordo politicus to Christianize subjugated heathens in its own territory. The 
question, however, of which measures should be used, especially the legitimacy 
of violent force, was seen controversially.?? The ‘Lutheran Confessional Culture’ 
also proved to be rather flexible in 'adjusting' its relationship to competing con- 
fessions. Basically, Lutheran Confessional Culture’ applies to Christianity as a 
whole. It implies that there are also Christians outside its own confession 
church, which are led by God to salvation by the Word and by the Sacrament. 


At the Borders of the Lutheran Confessional Culture 


The outer ring of the concentric circles of ‘Lutheran Confessional Culture’ would 
contain those phenomena where the 'confessional element is still recognizable, 


(pp. 20-21); miracle of a cross that does not burn and other miracles of the cross (pp. 18ff, 22, 
37-38, 45-46); miraculous effect of holy water when fighting locusts (pp. 28-29). The mission 
historiograph Fabricio draws on Pico della Mirandola in order to stress the priority of a 
life oriented on the gospel against its supratural proofs: Nam ut Johannes Picus Mirandulae 
Comes pridem monuit, magna profecto insania Evangelio non credere, cujus Veritatem san- 
guis Martyrum clamat, Apostolicae resonant voces, prodigia probant, ratio confirmat, 
Mundus testatur, daemones confitentur: sed longe major insania, si de veritate Evangelii non 
dubites, vivere tamen quasi de ejus falsitate non dubitares. Fabricius 1731, p."3v. 

38 Cf. Größel 1897, p. 69. 

39 See Dedekenn 1671, pp. 46ff. See also different votes: Größel 1879, pp. 6ff see here too the 
sources attached no. 1x, pp. 31ff; cf. Hess 1962, p. 124. On the defense against Catholic polemics 
on the weaknesses of Protestants on the field of mission and on the connection between mis- 
sion and colonialism, see Fabricius 1731, pp. 585-586; on pp. 586ff Fabricius gives an exhaustive 
overview on Protestant missions since 1556. Cf. also the overview given by Koschorke 1994. 
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but there are already clear indications of its dissolution into the general con- 
temporary culture. I see issues of this kind in the gender-concepts, in eschato- 
logical consciousness, and in the perception of the alien religions of Judaism 
and Islam. 

Concerning the gender roles, as far as I can see, differences are most marked 
in regard to those gender role concepts that are caused in the abolition of all 
fundamental differences between clerics and laypersons as two ordines of the 
Christians, in regard to the dissociation from the ideal of virginity, and in regard 
to plausible models of gender roles. The role of the mother was dominantly at 
the centre of the Lutheran image of a woman. Certain duties in catechetical 
instructions, especially aiming at girls and house servants, were attached to this. 
In a certain sense, the pastor's wife can be identified as the leading icon' of the 
Lutheran image of women. However, it seems to me that here, as a consequence 
of the rejection of Catholic life styles, the congruence with the Reformed con- 
fession is dominant. The specific 'Lutheran' element could perhaps be, at most, 
a greater empathy towards Mary;*° her festivals were continued in Lutheran 
regions, albeit with Christological reinterpretation. Apart from that, there are 
considerable similarities between the confessions in regard to the gender roles, 
especially concerning the patriarchal undercoat. 

The conviction to be near to the end of time strongly accompanied Lutherans 
until after the Thirty Years’ War. Menacing natural disasters, misfortunes of all 
kind, monstrosities, freaks, the conversions of Jews and Laplanders, events of 
war, invasions of the Ottomans, change of confession in the neighbourhood, 
the worldwide expansion of Christianity, and much more was seen by the 
Lutherans as a sign that the end of history, the parousia of Christ, and the Day 
of Judgement, were imminent. Among Lutheran theologians, datable calcula- 
tions were not uncommon. As a rule, these ‘signs of the times’ were taken as an 
opportunity to preach repentance and to admonish believers to prepare for 
the forthcoming end. Faith, expressed in dealings of the word and sacrament 
complacent to God, and a responsible life in the order of the Creator was seen 
as the safest prerequisite of an appropriate disposition to repentance. The doc- 
trine of the three estates — strongly stressed in its significance to Lutheranism 
by Luise Schorn-Schütte in recent debates — functioned as a kind of founda- 
tion theory of a good godly order. In accordance to it, certain issues, like the 
worldly claim to power of the popet? or polygamy among the Turks?? could be 


40 Cf. Kreizer 2004. 

41 Cf. Schorn-Schütte 1998; Schorn-Schütte 2004; Behrendt 2009. 
42 Cf. Kaufmann 2006a, especially pp. 43ff. 

43 Cf. Kaufmann 2008b, especially pp. 26ff, 36. 
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identified as a perversion of the Good Order and provided a criterion for resis- 
tance. In this manner, Lutheran theology of divine regulation and order 
(Ordnungstheologie) and eschatological consciousness are closely connected. 
Nevertheless, the cultural effects of eschatological and order thinking was of a 
kind that does not make it easy to distinguish the ‘Lutheran’ profile of an apoc- 
alyptic mentality from respective expressions in other confessions. Up to now, 
only one thing seems clear to me: The apocalyptic mind set — perhaps follow- 
ing Luther himself — was present with the Lutherans to a more persistent 
degree, while in the other confessions it could be met occasionally and in con- 
juncture waves. Nevertheless, because of their inventories of biblical tradi- 
tions, apocalyptic views and interpretation patterns provided a cultural resource 
with overlapping confessional and general Christian concepts. 

Regarding the perception and valuation of Judaism, in the long run, 
Lutheran Protestantism brought about attitudes and value patterns that had 
shaped already the medieval epoch: Jews were tolerated only temporarily, con- 
verts from Judaism were met with suspicion, and the readiness to see Jews as 
capable of all kinds of evil deeds, went unabated.** In certain social and eco- 
nomic crisis situations, this could lead to scenarios of eruptive violence. As far 
as I can see, in their approach to Jewry, the similarities between the Christian 
confessions hold greater value than confession specific motives, even though 
motives for discrimination and persecution like accusations of ritual murder, 
host desecration or poisoning of wells — having produced a large share of 
Jewish victims in medieval waves of pogroms and persecution — were essen- 
tially given up in Protestantism. Cum grano salis, this seems also to be true in 
regard to the perception of Islam. At the borders of Christian religion, confes- 
sional specifics became blurred. However, Lutherans seem to have distin- 
guished themselves in the 'turcisation' of their Reformed and Catholic 
adversaries, that is, they practised equidistance to 'aliens' of different religions 
and confessions.*5 


Concluding Remarks 


I have developed my concept of a ‘Lutheran Confessional Culture’ in opposi- 
tion to the confessionalization paradigm put forward by Wolfgang Reinhard 
and Heinz Schilling, in particular. In this chapter I have presented some of the 
phenomena that gave the Lutheran confessional culture its special character, 


44 Cf. Kaufmann 2006a, pp. u2ff, Kaufmann 2013, especially pp. 134ff. 
45 Cf. Kaufmann 2013, pp. 42ff. 
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different from the religious cultures developed within the other large confes- 
sions. I cannot say that I have finished my exploration of the Lutheran confes- 
sional culture of early modern Germany, nor fully determined the boundaries 
of my concept. When it comes, for instance, to a central cultural phenomena 
like music, I am still insecure. Of course, there can be no doubt that a com- 
poser like Johann Sebastian Bach has to be regarded as an exponent of 
‘Lutheran Confessional Culture'^$ In his lyrics, the significance of Lutheran 
devotional literature and the formative power of Luther's translation of the 
Bible can be grasped everywhere,*’ and the significance of the ‘seat in life’ of 
the church service to the creation of numerous opera is also evident. However, 
I am not able to explain appropriately if the ‘Lutheran’ character of Bach's 
music goes beyond the significance of the Word. 

Perhaps this example makes the productivity and the limits of the concept 
of 'Lutheran Confessional Culture' evident. At its core, Bach's music lives by a 
cultural attachment to the Word, is based on the Lutheran book culture, but in 
its means of articulation it unfolds into a sound world that leaves all confes- 
sional boundaries behind. 

This is, perhaps, the purpose of 'Lutheran Confessional Culture’: to have an 
effect on the world from a specific concept of God and the creation, but not be 
effective back in its own church. In this case, it would be its destination to 
render itself redundant, but to achieve this, it has to exist. 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Creation of a Calvinist Identity 
in the Reformation Period 


Ole Peter Grell 


Calvinism, as opposed to other Protestant confessions quickly developed 
a pan-European identity during the Reformation period — from the mid- 
sixteenth to the early seventeenth century. This early modern Reformed iden- 
tity, including the theology which underpinned it, was shaped by the prolonged 
experience of persecution, exodus and subsequent exile which came to form 
the experience of an increasingly large number of influential Calvinist fami- 
lies. This chapter is concerned with how and why this came about and what it 
resulted in.! 

First, an overview of the size and nature of Calvinist emigration and re- 
emigration together with a record of the principal places of settlement is pro- 
vided. Then follows a discussion of the rationale for emigration amongst the 
wealthy, Calvinist merchants who came to constitute the spine of the exiled 
Reformed communities and to what extent it was determined by religious and/ 
or economic factors. This leads into an analysis of the raison d'étre which 
Calvinist exiles applied to their own experiences of persecution, exile, and 
minority existence, focussing in particular on the role of providential history 
and the use of the Old Testament as a matrix for their personal experiences. 
A variety of contemporary sources illustrating the role of providential history 
and the use of texts from the Bible are quoted here. 

The second half of the chapter is focussed on the significance of the so- 
called "Weber thesis' for explaining the success of the first three generations of 
wealthy Calvinist merchants-bankers who provided leadership for the exiled 
Calvinist communities across Europe. Here I emphasise the social experience 
of persecution, exodus, and minority existence as the constitutive forces 
behind a Calvinist identity rather than the theology of predestination. I argue 
that only with that experience could a sense of election and of belonging to 
God's chosen people become meaningful and result in the strong providential- 
ism expressed by these emigrants. As opposed to Weber and his adherents 
I conclude that the aspects of Calvinist theology which Weber considered 
central to the emergence of the 'spirit of capitalism' and modernity, namely 


1 Please note that I use the terms ‘Calvinist’ and ‘Reformed’ interchangingly in the chapter. 
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predestination and the accompanying anxiety which this dogma is supposed 
to have generated among Reformed believers, had little effect among the exiled 
Calvinists merchants studied here. Instead they expressed little or no doubt 
about their personal election and salvation. 

The chapter draws on arguments presented in a number of my recent 
works,” but especially on my new book about the significance of the European 
network of Calvinist refugee merchants, which was enhanced through inter- 
marriage and partnership in business and trade, and which forged the back- 
bone of international Calvinism in Reformation Europe.? 


Patterns of Reformed Emigration 


It can be argued that John Calvin's flight in 1536 from France to Basle in 
Switzerland and subsequent move to Geneva became emblematic for the 
large-scale, Reformed diaspora which followed later in the century. What 
began as a relatively small-scale emigration, primarily of Protestant ministers, 
eventually turned into mass migration in the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury of lay believers, consisting chiefly of wealthy merchants and highly skilled 
craftsmen. This later mass migration, however, differed from the earlier, small- 
scale emigration which had been broadly evangelical or Protestant in charac- 
ter, by being predominantly Reformed or Calvinist.^ 

The early emigration had been a consequence of the growing confessional- 
ization of European states and societies, such as the Habsburg Netherlands 
ruled by Chares v and France in the reign of Francis 1. The city-states of 
Switzerland, especially Basle and Geneva, and Strasbourg in Germany, had pro- 
vided asylum for these refugees. Among the famous Reformed ministers who 
like Calvin left France in the 1530s and 1540s and sought refuge in Geneva were 
Pierre Viret, Nicholas des Gallars and Theodore Beza, while Italians, such as 
Bernardino Ochino and Peter Martyr, fled to Strasbourg via Basle in the 1540s.5 

A couple of years later Ochino and Martyr arrived in England on the invitation 
of archbishop Thomas Cranmer. In 1549 they were joined by their former 
Strasbourg hosts, Martin Bucer and Paul Fagius, who had decided to leave the city 


2 See Grell 1994; Grell 1996; Grell 2009. 

3 Grell20n. 

4 For the early emigration from the Netherlands, see Pettegree 1992, pp. 1-25; for France, see 
Greengrass 1987, pp. 24ff. For the mass emigration of Calvinists, see Briels 1978; Schilling 1972 
and Schilling 1983. See also Israel 1989, pp. 35-37. 

5 Grell1994, pp. 255-256. 
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in the wake of its acceptance of the Augsburg Interim. Their arrival in England at 
the beginning of the reign of Edward v1 was complemented by the return from 
exile on the continent by a number of English Protestant theologians such as 
John Hooper, who had spent years in exile in Bullinger's Zurich. Briefly, during the 
short reign of Edward v1, England offered a safe haven for Reformed refugees on 
a par with Geneva and the Swiss cities of Zurich and Basle.® 

This sanctuary proved short-lived and ended with the succession of Edward's 
sister Mary and the re-introduction of Catholicism into England. Apart from 
forcing the Reformed exiles to leave the country Mary's accession forced a 
number of leading English Protestant theologians to go into exile on the conti- 
nent. It can beargued that without the Marian exile, which saw leading English 
Protestants such as Christopher Goodman, William Whittingham, and Anthony 
Gilby seek shelter in Geneva, John Jewel in Zurich, John Foxe in Basle, and 
Edmund Grindal in Strasbourg, English Protestantism would not have become 
such an integral part of European Calvinism. As it turned out, through their 
exile these English refugees became stakeholders in the Reformed diaspora. 
On their return to England on the accession of Elizabeth 1, they played a prom- 
inent part in guaranteeing that the Elizabethan church and government 
extended its hospitality to foreign Reformed immigrants throughout the six- 
teenth century, and allowed the establishment of foreign, Reformed churches 
in England." 

Reformed emigration, however, remained modest for nearly a generation 
after 1540 and was in many cases limited to members of the clergy, though 
major exceptions can be found, such as the foreign Reformed communities in 
London and Emden, and the many French refugees who arrived in Geneva.? 

The mass exodus which followed this first stage of the diaspora began in the 
late 1560s and continued over the next thirty years. Initially, it consisted of a 
small, but important number of refugees from the Netherlands and northern 
Italy, in particular from the city of Lucca, where Peter Martyr had been active 
in the years before his flight to Strasbourg. It was followed by a considerably 
larger number of exiles from France following the outbreak of the Wars of 
Religion in 1562 until it reached its climax when huge numbers of Reformed 
refugees fled the Southern Netherlands, first as a result of the Duke of Alva's 
repression of the Dutch Revolt, then after the failure of the Calvinist takeover 


6 See Collinson 1985; Pettegree 1986, pp. 23-35. 

7 Sutherland 1987; Collinson 1979, pp. 47-82. 

8 Forthese communities, see Pettegree 1986 for London; for Emden Pettegree 1992; for Geneva 
Naphy 1994, pp. 121-143. 
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in the 1580s and the subsequent Spanish re-conquest of the Southern 
Netherlands.? 

From the outset this mass emigration was dominated by wealthy, Reformed 
merchants and highly skilled craftsmen, who had been forced to leave their 
homes by the aggressive Counter-Reformation policies pursued by the govern- 
ments in these areas, even if it should be born in mind that economic consid- 
erations, especially among the merchant-elite, played a significant part in the 
timing and destination of this emigration.!? 

It has been estimated that the Spanish re-conquest and re-Catholisation of 
the Southern Netherlands under the Duke of Alva and Alexander Farnese 
caused more than 200,000 people to flee areas such as Flanders, Liége, Tournai 
and Valenciennes between the repression of the Dutch Revolt in 1567 and the 
fall of Antwerp in 1585.!! Add to that the Huguenots or French Calvinists who 
fled France during the Wars of Religion after 1562, especially in the wake of the 
St. Bartholomew Day Massacre in 1572, and the total number of Calvinist exiles 
joining the mass exodus could easily have been more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion people.” 

In the first instance the exiles settled primarily in Germany where they 
sought refuge in most of the important trading centres such as Frankfurt, 
Nuremberg, Cologne, Hamburg including nearby Stade, and to a lesser extent 
in Aachen, Wesel, and Frankenthal, and in England where they demonstrated 
a clear preference for London, and other towns and cities in the south-east, 
such as Colchester and Norwich. Considerable numbers, especially craftsmen, 
who were less mobile because of their tools and workshops, only moved to the 
Northern Netherlands, the so-called United Provinces where the cities of 
Holland and Zeeland, such as Leiden, Haarlem, and Middelburg became their 
preferred destination. 

Many of the exiles, however, took time to find their final destination. In 
some cases the hope of being able to return back home when conditions 
improved may have prevented them from settling down permanently, in other 
cases the exiles moved on, because their chosen destination turned out to be 
a disappointment in either religious or commercial terms. As a result the 
Reformed diaspora came to consist of a series of emigrations rather than a 
simple migration from one place to another. It often turned out to be a complex 


9 Israel 1995, pp. 307-315. See also Duke 1994, especially p. 7, note 22. 
io See Grell 1994, pp. 256-258. 

11 See Duke 1994 p. 7, note 22. 

12 _ Grell1994, pp. 256-258. 

13 Israel 1995, pp. 307-318 and 328-332. 
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affair, continuing for more than a generation, and in many cases not coming to 
an end until the first decades of the seventeenth century.!* The difficulties of 
making an informed decision on where to seek refuge in the first instance and 
whether to settle down permanently in their chosen place of exile, undoubt- 
edly proved thorny for many exiles, but exactly those aspects served to enhance 
the international character of early modern Calvinism, while helping to 
develop the identity of the Reformed. 


Religious Commitment and Calvinist Emigration 


The motives and character of this emigration, whether it was mainly driven by 
economic imperatives or religious concerns, has been widely debated by a gen- 
eration of Dutch and Belgian historians in particular. Undoubtedly economic 
considerations played a part in the decision on when and where to emigrate, 
but such concerns did not exclude religious motives. There is, after all, nothing 
contrary to good Calvinism in making sound economic choices of when and 
where to emigrate. As long as one did not compromise one's faith, a sound 
choice of time and place, making the best use of the resources God had put at 
the disposal of Man, could, in fact, be seen as an obligation for the godly. Thus, 
the claim by many economic historians, that the significance of economic 
motives grew when the exodus of wealthy Reformed merchants and bankers 
accelerated in the mid-1580s, does not necessarily raise questions about this 
group's religious commitment. 

The striking fact about this merchant elite remains its wholehearted com- 
mitment to the Calvinist cause. Despite their many financial and entrepreneur- 
ial activities these merchants still volunteered to take on the time-consuming 
roles of deacons and elders, serving for years on end the exiled Reformed 
churches which the refugee communities established in nearly all the places 
they settled. As such they regularly attended the weekly consistory meetings, 
maintained church discipline, raised money for their congregations, corre- 
sponded with sister communities, and undertook often delicate negotiations 
with the local and central authorities of their host countries — all demanding 
and time consuming roles. Apart from weekly consistory meetings lasting at 
least a couple of hours — as was the case in the Dutch Reformed church in 
London - they personally undertook the monthly collection of money for their 


14 Grell 20m, pp. 19-126; see also Grell 1996, pp. 1-33. 
15 For a summary of this debate, and further discussion of the issues, see Schilling 1983; see 
also Schilling 1972 and Israel 1989, pp. 35-37. 
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congregations within their allocated areas, plus attended regular disciplinary 
hearings together with the ministers dealing with moral as well as financial 
cases. They also paid regular visits to members in their homes, in particular 
those who were suspended from Communion and who received support from 
the community, not to mention their involvement in regular meetings and 
negotiations with local, civic and ecclesiastical authorities.!6 

Even if questions may be raised about the initial religious commitment of 
some of the wealthier emigrants the effect of having joined the Reformed dias- 
pora must have reinforced their sense of belonging and religious identity. In 
other words, the social experience of emigration and displacement cannot but 
have served to reinforce the Reformed faith of those who undertook it, even if 
their religious commitment at the outset had been less apparent. 

The Bible, of course, served to reinforce this commitment, especially the 
Old Testament. When reading that, the refugees could construe their personal 
experience as a direct consequence of God's Providence and view themselves 
as included in the New Covenant. As these refugees settled in most of the 
major urban centres of north-western Europe they came to form an interna- 
tional Reformed network, perhaps less through their Calvinism, which often 
differed on the finer points of doctrine, than through their shared conviction 
of being God's chosen people. 

This conviction had been reinforced through their experience of displace- 
ment and minority existence within foreign and in many cases not always 
compassionate, host populations. This social experience of persecution and 
exile, reinforced by Calvinist theology, formed the foundation for a collective 
identity among a significant group of early modern Calvinists. This identity 
was further enhanced by the tendency of these Reformed exiles to intermarry 
and to form close and repeated partnerships in both trade and finance.!? 

Calvin himself, of course, read the Bible as a refugee drawing on his personal 
experiences of persecution and exile. He addressed his readers as fellow- 
emigrants who were on a dangerous journey towards the eternal city and sal- 
vation. Furthermore he considered his own time to be especially troubled and 
afflicted because the true religion, i.e. the Reformed faith, had become the 
concern of only a small number, a chosen few, who persevered despite perse- 
cution and exile.!? 


16  Seefor example Grell 1989, pp. 16-26 and 149-175. 

17 Grell 20m, see for example pp. 275-299. 

18 Grell 2011, pp. 19-126. 

19 Oberman 1992, pp. 102-107. For a detailed exposition of this argument, see Grell 2011 
passim. 
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This Reformed identity was buttressed by the foundation of a number of 
Reformed universities and academies in the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, starting with the Academy of Geneva in 1559. For the Reformed ministers, 
in particular, this development acquired special significance and served to link 
them into the international, Reformed network. In this respect Calvin's Academy 
in Geneva, which was created in order to provide a centre for the education of 
Reformed ministers, proved a resounding success from the outset, attracting 
more than 300 students from across Europe.?° By the 1570s the Genevan Academy 
was gradually losing its leading position in the education of Calvinist ministers 
with students for the ministry showing a preference for the University of 
Heidelberg and a number of newly founded academies, such as Ghent (1578-83) 
and Herborn (1584). They were later supplemented by the new universities 
in the United Provinces, of which Leiden (1575) became the most famous, and 
at the turn of the century by the French Reformed academies of Sedan and 
Saumur?! By then the peregrinatio academica, visiting the most famous 
Reformed seats of learning, was gradually becoming the norm among the more 
privileged, Reformed students of theology. It is noteworthy, that all these acad- 
emies and universities continued the Genevan tradition of attracting large 
numbers of students from abroad, adding another international aspect to early 
modern Calvinism, through the many contacts and friendships which devel- 
oped between students who later returned to their communities to become 
ministers, and between them and their university teachers.?? 


Providential Interpretations of Persecution and Exile 


Not surprisingly early modern Calvinism became preoccupied with providen- 
tial history which provided a way of making sense of the often traumatic expe- 
rience of persecution, exodus, and diaspora. Calvin himself had emphasised 
how God was particularly concerned for those Christians who suffered perse- 
cution and exile. Like Zwingli he had no doubt that those persecuted for their 
faith would find assurance of their salvation in Scripture and comprehend that 
biblical history was, in fact, their history.2? A similar view was provided by the 
three, major martyrologies of Reformed Protestantism written by Jean Crespin, 


20 . Lewisi985. 

21 For Calvinist academies, see Stauffer 1981. For the University of Leiden, see Otterspeer 
2000. See also Ridder-Symoens, ed. 1996. 

22 For an example, see Grell 1994, pp. 262-267. 

23 Gordon 1996, especially p. 21. 
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Adriaan van Haemstede, and John Foxe, who all offered afflicted Calvinists 
pertinent examples from history which might serve to sustain the godly during 
persecution. Not only were they the first Reformed works to promote provi- 
dentialism to a wide audience, but these works all grew out of their authors' 
personal experiences of persecution, flight, and exile.** 

Most prominent Reformed merchants/elders shared the experiences and 
values of Crespin, Haemstede, and Foxe and took a considerable interest in 
providential history. Several members of the Reformed families who fled Lucca 
wrote detailed histories of their flight and subsequent tribulations in exile, in 
particular in France during the Wars of Religion, not to mention their time in 
the Netherlands and Germany. These family histories were conceived as provi- 
dential histories, mapping out God's plan for his elect, while recording not only 
events, positive and negative, but also in many cases the religious awakening 
of family members. They were copied, translated and distributed among the 
wider family groups, who eventually settled in Switzerland, Germany, the 
United Provinces, and England, where they were read and re-told, reinforcing 
both family and religious connections. The aim of these family histories, as 
well as most Reformed works of history from this period was, of course, to work 
out and understand God's will and plan for his elect people. Next to the study 
of the Bible, the study of time and history, including one's own family history, 
was of paramount importance to these Calvinists.?5 

Similar importance could be attached to the history of an individual com- 
munity or exiled Reformed church, as can be seen from the history of the 
Dutch Reformed community in London which was written in the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth century by a couple of its ministers. Its authors wrote a 
providential history of the London community which thanks to the grace of 
God had survived all the tests and tribulations it had been exposed to. Thus 
when it was recorded how the Dutch and Walloon exiles, who had fled London 
at the start of Mary's reign, arrived in Copenhagen asking for refuge only to be 
expelled by King Christian 111, the author explained that the exiles 'had trusted 
in God who had preserved them during their stay in Copenhagen despite sev- 
eral thousand people dying from plague without any of the exiles even falling 


24 See Grell 1994, especially p. 267. For Crespin and Haemstede, see Watson 1996 and 
Pettegree 1996. 

25 See in particular Adorni-Braccesi, ed. 1993, passim, for the family histories written in 
Italian and preserved in Geneva; 3 copies of the memoirs of Pompeo Diodati in English, 
in Kent County Archives, Papillon of Acrise Place Mss U1015, F8; 1 copy in French of 
Pompeo Diodati's memoirs and 1 copy of Renée Burlamachi's memoirs in Trinity College, 
Dublin, see Abbott 1900, no. 1152, VIII. 
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ill.26 Queen Elizabeth's death in 1603 was recorded with the greatest sadness — 
‘she had been like a mother in Israel and a shelter for the exiles’. Later in 1605 a 
detailed account was provided of the Gunpowder Plot by English Catholics in 
order that readers could understand 'the care the Lord took in looking after His 
flock and His house’. England, after all, had offered all the exiles who had been 
forced to flee their fatherlands because of the ‘persecutions by the Pope' a safe 
haven or ‘promised land’ as the author put it.2” 

By the early seventeenth century the persecution and emigration which 
had shaped the lives of three generations of Reformed exiles had come to an 
end and as a result they began to set roots within their host communities. 
Gone were the days of persecution and successive emigrations. By the 1640s, 
the dynamic merchant families who had constituted the backbone of a Calvinist 
network had become prominent burghers in the major western European 
cities they or their parents had settled in more than thirty years earlier. Their 
shared experience of persecution and exodus had become something of the 
past, part of their family history, but no longer part of their immediate 
experience.?? 

The older generation, such as the London elder and merchant John la Motte, 
may well have continued to remind themselves and their friends of these expe- 
riences on their birthdays and other major occasions, but for the younger 
members of their families these events were, if not becoming irrelevant, then 
something of secondary significance.?? As opposed to their forefathers who 
had married within the confines of the Reformed diaspora, often within a nar- 
row group of merchant families who were already closely interconnected 
through business and marriage, where the shared experience of persecution 
and emigration was paramount, the younger generation now married into 
their host populations. As a consequence their distinct Calvinist identity faded 
and with it the sense of belonging to a transnational brotherhood of the godly. 

Simultaneously they began losing their links with the often small, foreign 
Reformed, Dutch and Walloon/French churches where their forefathers had 
not only been members but served as prominent elders. Instead of seeing them- 
selves as part of an international brotherhood of the Reformed, they came to 
see themselves as primarily Swiss, German, Dutch or English Protestants.?0 


26 . Grell1994, pp. 266-268. 

27  Toorenenbergen, ed. 1873, pp. 172, 211 and 389. 
28 See Grell 201, pp. 300-307. 

29 Ibid. 

30  Forthis, see Grell 1996, pp. 1-33. 
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This early modern Calvinist identity, in other words, proved of limited dura- 
tion. It faded away with the end of the persecution and emigration which had 
served to reinforce its members’ sense of election and providence as God's cho- 
sen people. For nearly a century, however, this prominent group of wealthy, 
Reformed merchant-bankers together with a number of ministers had worked 
tirelessly for their churches as elders and deacons, shaping and running 
Calvinist communities across Europe. Many of them could be counted among 
the wealthiest entrepreneurs of their day. 

The wealth and deep religious commitment of these Reformed merchants 
make a re-assessment imperative of the issues first raised by Max Weber in 
his renowned essay, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (1904/05) 
and further developed in the subsequent discussion, known as the ‘Weber 
thesis’?! Weber and his adherents have broadly claimed that Calvinism 
encouraged the movement towards modernity and the growth of modern 
capitalism, not least because of the particular economic ethics of Calvinism 
which is supposed to have been an unintended consequence of the doctrine 
of predestination - resulting in a worldly asceticism and anxiety about salva- 
tion. These issues have played a prominent part in the discussion about the 
nature and character of English Puritanism of the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries in particular, especially as a result of the works of 
R.H. Tawney and his pupil Christopher Hill,?? but less so in the debate about 
the nature and outlook of European Calvinism. In fact the trends in recent 
Reformation historiography which has emphasised the similarities among 
post-Reformation confessions rather than their differences have discouraged 
historians from engaging with the possible significance of Calvinism for the 
development of capitalism and modernity as indicated by Weber and his 
supporters.33 

Recently, however, two major but very different historical works have paid 
renewed attention to the Weber thesis. In his social history of early modern 
Calvinism, Christ's Churches Purely Reformed, from 2002 Philip Benedict has 
re-examined the links between Calvinism and the ‘making of the modern 
world. He considers this necessary because the Weberian view of Calvinism as 
of paramount importance for the development of modern Western society still 


31 See Lehmann and Roth, eds. 1987. 
32 Tawney 1926 and Hill 1961. 
33 For this, see MacKinnon 1987, especially pp. 232-240. 
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remains the accepted interpretation by the educated public in general while 
prominent sociologists of religion still articulate their belief in the fundamen- 
tal correctness of Weber's views.’* 

There is much in Benedict's conclusion I agree with, such as his statement 
that even if Weber managed to pinpoint significant features of the psychology 
of Reformed doctrine and practice he exaggerated the extent to which they 
characterised the Reformed faith as a whole. Similarly, Benedict's identifica- 
tion of Weber's reliance on the significance of the doctrine of predestination as 
the single driving force behind Reformed worldly activity as being too simplis- 
tic, is convincing. Benedict's conclusion that Calvinism played a significant 
part in Western modernization rather than bringing it about on its own strikes 
me as unnecessary vague. More importantly he provides an important argu- 
ment against the hitherto dominant confessionalization paradigm by pointing 
to the significance of confessional differences in Reformation Europe rather 
than the constantly emphasised similarities.?5 

In his newly published book, Civilization. The West and the Rest (2011), which 
has also been serialised on television, Niall Ferguson includes the Protestant 
work ethic among what he terms the six 'killer applications' of the West (the 
other five being: competition, science, democracy, medicine, and consumer- 
ism) which made it possible for Western Europe to triumph over the outwardly 
superior empires of the Orient from the sixteenth century onwards. He accepts 
the main tenets of the Weber thesis even if he points out that it is not without 
its problems and that Weber was ‘right for the wrong reasons’. Ferguson empha- 
sises that by 1700 Protestant countries in Europe were on average 40 percent 
better off than their Catholic counterparts, but apart from the Protestant work 
ethic he puts this down to the effect of the Protestant emphasis on reading and 
education which in turn encouraged economic development.?6 

I have some reservations about Ferguson's interpretation in particular, but 
be that as it may, my concern here is with the Calvinist identity which I have 
argued came to characterise the first three generations of early modern 
Calvinists and in particular whether or not the Reformed merchants/elders 
who ran their churches can be seen as major contributors to the movement 
towards modernity and the growth of modern capitalism. 


34 Benedict 2002, pp. xix-xx. 
35 Benedict 2002, pp. 538-246. 
36 Ferguson 2011, pp. 259-264. 
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The families, who became Calvinists and fled Lucca in the 1560s, all belonged 
to wealthy, patrician merchant families who for generations had played a 
prominent part in the political and financial life of Lucca. Their conversion to 
the Reformed faith excluded them from the close business and financial 
involvement they had previously enjoyed with those members of their families 
and friends who remained in Lucca as members of the Catholic Church. Even 
so, they appear to have been able to take most of their wealth with them when 
they fled to France.” They would appear to have shared this experience with 
many oftheir co-religionist, merchant refugees from the Southern Netherlands 
with whom they later intermarried and entered into business. All of them, of 
course, had easy access to the transfer of capital through letters of exchange 
drawn on their business associates and factors in most of the prominent trad- 
ing centres in Western Europe. They undoubtedly deliberately built up their 
credit abroad in advance of their flight, something which would have been 
relatively easy due to the international character of their business.?? 

Even so, most of these Reformed merchant-bankers grew considerably 
wealthier after their conversion and the prevalence of extremely wealthy 
Reformed, merchant bankers in north-western Europe at the turn of the seven- 
teenth century is striking.?? Their success as early modern capitalists should 
be understood in the light of their conversion, but not in the first instance as a 
consequence of their Calvinist faith, as argued by Max Weber and his follow- 
ers. Instead I would argue that it was the social and cultural effects of persecu- 
tion and repeated emigrations combined with the insecurity of minority 
existence within their host communities which in the first instance drove 
them towards worldly success. Only with this specific experience could the 
Calvinist emphasis on election and the minority of the godly take on the reli- 
gious and ideological significance it did, confirming and reassuring them of 
the significance of their personal experience. Not surprisingly texts from the 
Old Testament about the Israelites' experience of exodus and the Babylonian 
captivity took on special significance for these exiles and were read as emblem- 
atic texts for their own situation.^? 

For Max Weber Calvinist theology, especially its emphasis on predestina- 
tion, was central for the emergence of the ‘spirit of capitalism’. According to 
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Weber it was this aspect of Calvinist dogma which caused deep anxiety among 
Reformed believers about their prospects of salvation which in turn led to an 
emphasis on their worldly callings. Reassurance, in other words, through 
worldly success or enterprise became a major driver among early modern 
Calvinists, worried about their salvation. 

None of the merchants/elders I have come across in my research, however, 
appear to have harboured much if any anxiety about their salvation. In fact they 
appear to have had little doubt that they belonged to the elect who were predes- 
tined to be saved. They found the proof in the persecution they had suffered 
and their subsequent enforced exile or exodus which in turn served to confirm 
them in the belief that they were indeed God's elect people who were being 
tested through their many tribulations. The Old Testament provided them with 
a matrix for their own history while reaffirming them in their belief.? 

The examples of two Reformed merchants/elders Pompeo Diodati and John 
la Motte illustrate this pertinently. When in February 1575 Pompeo Diodati 
took stock of his life before finally heading for Geneva he showed no signs of 
anxiety about his salvation. Instead he was convinced that God had chosen 
him despite his worthlessness, as he put it. Pompeo had no doubt that he had 
been elected to take part in the eternal bliss which God had prepared for his 
elect at the creation of the world. His faith, in other words, did not contain a 
hint of doubt or insecurity but rather demonstrated a militant certainty, 
expressed in his willingness to lay down his life for his faith if called upon.^? 

Some sixty years later the London merchant and elder to the Dutch 
Reformed church in London, John la Motte displayed a similar certainty of his 
salvation. According to the minister Fulke Bellers la Motte took the opportu- 
nity every year when celebrating the anniversary of Queen Elizabeth's corona- 
tion to give a providential speech to a gathering of friends: 


And put them in mind of the great Mercy of God shewed to England on 
that day, by quenching the fires in Smith field, and continuing the Gospel 
ever since, for so many years among us, even beyond the number of years 
recorded in Scripture, of an uninterrupted prosperous state of the Church; and 
then, as also on his Birth-day, and other joyfull occasions of friends, meeting 
at his house he would often say he had desired their company, to eat bread 
with them before the Lord (as Jethro and Moses did) in remembrance of such 


41 This aspect of the Weber thesis has been criticised by a number of scholars, see Poggi 
1987, especially p. 297; see also MacKinnon 1988, pp. 144 and 149. 

42 See note 40. 
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and such signal Mercies and Deliverances, whereof his memory was a liv- 
ing chronicle, especially of those grand Deliverances both before and 
since the Reformation, from under the great sufferings and bloody 
Persecutions in France, and the Low Countries, whereof he would often 
discourse in so punctuall and feeling manner, as if he had been an eye- 
witness, yea a sharer in them, taking many arguments thence of encour- 
aging himself and others to be still mindfull of them in bonds and 
miseries, as being themselves in the body; saying why their case might 
have been ours, or may yet, who knows?^^ 


Bellers had no doubt that John la Motte belonged to the elect and as such his 
loyalty and commitment was to his fellow, persecuted ‘Brethren in Christ’ 
whose example should serve as a guiding light for the more fortunate amongst 
the godly, reminding them not only of their good fortune but about what may 
lie in store for them too. Any moment they could be called upon to bear wit- 
ness to their faith as seen by the history of God's chosen people. 


Conclusion 


The three generations of Calvinist merchants and ministers who constitute the 
Reformed diaspora of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries were all 
deeply concerned with the accountability of their lives, be that economic or 
moral, covering their private as well as their public engagements. They all felt 
accountable towards God and their community. This is in evidence in the way 
they conducted their consistorial business and their own financial and commer- 
cial affairs. Both spheres were guided by a firm moral and religious imperative.*5 

Good bookkeeping was not only essential to good business, but also to keep 
one's own life under control and review. This explains the constantly repeated 
insistence on the part of elders and deacons of detailed accounts of their 
administration, meticulously collating receipts from those who benefited from 
the charity of their congregations. These merchant-elders were extremely 
careful in making sure that not only could they account for the money they 
had collected and transferred, but also for how it had been spent, according to 
what criteria, and who had received what sums. It could be argued that this 
was yet another form of double-entry bookkeeping, but different to that which 
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had arisen within the Mediterranean merchant communities towards the later 
Middle Ages and which allowed merchants to calculate the return on their 
investments with much greater precision. In this instance it was intended to 
demonstrate the rectitude and integrity with which these Reformed merchant- 
elders administered their charitable undertakings, leaving them open to 
inspection and control by both God and the wider Reformed community.*6 
These merchants/elders were products of the Reformed diaspora and had 
seen their faith as God's elect people reinforced through their family experience 
of persecution and emigration. Their worldly activity and commercial success 
was rooted in that experience and reinforced by their Calvinist faith, as had been 
the case of their forefathers who converted to the Reformed faith in the 1560s. As 
such the first three generations of Reformed merchants can be said to have con- 
tributed to the formation of modern capitalism. Their sense of accountability 
towards God and the wider Reformed community caused them to operate and 
manage their affairs in an open and transparent manner, constantly feeling 
obliged to provide detailed and precise accounts of their decisions and actions. 
These are, of course, exactly the values which form a constituent part of 
modern, democratic society, even if it's religious rationale has long gone. 
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CHAPTER 8 
Changing Identities in the English Reformation 
Peter Marshall 


The aim of this chapter is to say something about the changing relationship 
between religion and various forms of personal, political and social identity 
during the English Reformation of the sixteenth century. We should recognize 
at the outset that 'identity' is a slippery and difficult concept to catch hold of, 
both philosophically and historically! Answering the question ‘who am I? 
involves navigating a dense web of social and cultural interactions, as well as 
recognizing the existence of internal and psychological processes that are sim- 
ply inaccessible to the historian, or indeed to any outside agent. Identities are 
more than merely psychological conditions or categories, and nor are they sim- 
ply the compound of a series of believed propositions, or the summation of an 
individual's stand on a series of social, moral and metaphysical issues. No more 
are they stable, fixed, or immutable. It would be trite merely to say that identi- 
ties are socially constructed - for what in human life is not? But they are cer- 
tainly socially negotiated, in the sense that the identity of a self can only be 
found in forms of conscious engagement with a range of outside 'others' — 
ideas, individuals, institutions. It follows from this, that identities are not just 
assumed or taken on; they are also, to some extent at least, ascribed, bestowed 
by others. And furthermore, to think of identity solely or even primarily in 
terms of individuality or personal autonomy may be something of a category 
error. As Charles Taylor has observed, ‘the full definition of someone's iden- 
tity... involves not only his stand on moral and spiritual matters but also some 
reference to a defining community’? 

What then is the relationship between the Reformation and identity? The 
subject presents a number of inviting paths of exploration which it is not the 
intention to follow in this chapter. One is to explore the supposed implications 
of the theological debates and spiritual insights of the Reformation itself. 
There is a well-established theory which holds that Protestantism's rejection of 
clerical mediation, its promotion of an intense personal relationship with 
Christ, and its insistence on justification by faith alone, all led towards interior- 
ity and individualism; that the origins of the modern sense of self are to be 
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found, as it were, in Luther's Turmerlebnis. Yet this is an idea, assuming he 
could have grasped it, that would have undoubtedly horrified the reformer 
himself, one of whose principal concerns was the abnegation of any sense of 
individual self-worth under the eye of God. In any case, there is much evidence, 
underlined by modern research, that Protestant societies could be quite as 
corporately minded as their late medieval precursors.? And a long tradition 
of affective prayer and mystical contemplation, culminating in the experi- 
ences of Teresa of Avila and John of the Cross, or in the Spiritual Exercises 
of Loyola, makes short work of the idea that Catholicism was in any way inimi- 
cal to individual introspection. Max Weber's famous and much discussed the- 
sis, that predestinarian theology promoted among its adherents a spiritual 
self-evaluation with significant social and economic consequences, is a road 
also not to be travelled on this occasion.* 

This chapter will, however, engage more directly with a currently key para- 
digm in Reformation studies. Taylor's 'defining community’ in an early modern 
context, could be the guild, village or commune. But it might also take the form 
of the Church or the nation, entities which are often thought to have been 
coming into increasingly close alignment in most European states in the early 
modern period. Here we encounter the influential ‘confessionalization thesis; 
first articulated by Heinz Schilling and Wolfgang Reinhard in a German con- 
text and subsequently reformulated for a variety of other European societies.5 

The concept of confessionalization has an interestingly dual aspect in any 
consideration of the relationship between religion and identity in the early 
modern period. On the one hand, it supposes the achievement of a sense of 
greater self-awareness on the part of religious worshippers within the state, as 
people became increasingly conscious of themselves - in a confessional sense — 
as Lutherans, Roman Catholics or Reformed. By the later sixteenth century, 
as Diarmaid MacCulloch has neatly put it, ordinary people were starting to 
‘own the religious labels.® At the same time, however, a key aspect of confes- 
sionalization, in both Protestant and Catholic settings, was the more system- 
atic and intense promotion of religious and moral control: the external 
imposition, and receptive internalization, of forms of social discipline instru- 
mental in the creation of loyal and obedient subjects." Here is an apparently 
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instructive case of religion as an agent of change: the spiritual energies of the 
Reformation appropriated and deployed as key elements in the development 
of state-building, bureaucratic modernization, and the construction of mod- 
ern national identities. 

As has several times been remarked, however, the case of England does not 
seem to fit neatly within any of the current versions of the confessionalization 
paradigm. Sixteenth-Century England experienced a Reformation, or a series 
of reformations,? that was state-directed and enshrined in law. But what 
resulted was not, in any straightforward way, a confessional state, in which 
an officially-defined version of Protestant orthodoxy was the sole focus of 
popular religious loyalty and the major engine of state-formation. Yet neither 
was England a society that fractured violently along religio-political lines, as 
France, the Netherlands and Scotland all did in the later sixteenth century. 
England was not, at any point before the collapse of the monarchy in the mid- 
seventeenth century, a confessionally divided society in a formal sense. With 
the minor exceptions of the Protestant Stranger churches in London, and the 
chapels attached to some of the foreign embassies, there were no officially 
sanctioned places of worship outside of the Church of England, performing 
services other than those mandated by act of parliament. Yet there is no doubt 
that long before the end of the sixteenth century, while it might have been in 
theory confessionally uniform, England had become a religiously pluralized 
society, with immense and lasting consequences. The religious identities of 
considerable numbers of English people had changed, in outward orientation, 
and also in inherent character. 

This rest of this chapter might thus be entitled a study in unintended conse- 
quences. It will reflect on how religious pluralization came about despite the 
unremitting determination on the part of the authorities to avoid any such 
outcome. Indeed, the intention here is to examine how the very drives to secure 
religious obedience and uniformity could create or facilitate new forms of 
identity and awareness among the people, and promote self-conscious reposi- 
tionings in political and religious allegiance. Rather than attempt any kind of 
chronological narrative, the discussion will focus around three overarching 
themes: the drive to define and secure conformity; the repression and punish- 
ment of dissent; and the attempts to control language and discourse. Drawing 
on the evidence of official edicts and contemporary discourses, as well as the 
findings of intensive historical research conducted during the last few decades, 
especially some illuminating local studies, it will be argued here that while 
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official attempts to shape and direct popular allegiance and understanding 
were not without success, they also in each case created significant if paradoxi- 
cal counter-currents, which contributed to new patterns of religious identity- 
formation, and new possibilities for its symbolic expression. 


Conformity 


Securing conformity with official edicts was an important priority for all pre- 
modern governments, and the religious divisions emerging across Europe in 
the sixteenth century undoubtedly sharpened the imperative. Much of the 
recent scholarship on the Reformation in England has emphasized both the 
extent of popular conformity, and has argued for its central significance in 
understanding the popular experience of religious change.!® That the vast 
majority of persons, within the Church, the landed elites, and the population 
as a whole, did conform in sixteenth-century England is beyond question. 
There were rebellions with religious aims or motivation, in 1536, 1549, 1554, and 
1569.!! The seriousness of these, and the potential threat they posed to the 
regime of the day, should not be under-estimated. But in the end the phenom- 
enon of armed resistance to the Reformation within England was sporadic, 
localized and contained. Overt and public non-conformity of a non-violent 
kind was not negligible. The phenomenon of religious exile, for example, is 
starting to attract increasing scholarly attention. Some English men and 
women, both Catholics and reformers, left England in disgust at the religious 
policies of Henry vi11 in the 1530s and 40s, though the numbers were relatively 
small, in the low hundreds, rather than thousands.!? Perhaps a thousand 
Protestants departed for the European mainland during the Catholic restoration 
of Mary I, and an unknown number of Catholics, but never amounting to more 
than a few thousand, sought exile from the Protestant regime of Elizabeth 1.8 
But there was no wave of emigration. The numbers who stayed and stood to be 
counted were also relatively small. Cases of principled refusal to serve in state 
or ecclesiastical office rose over the course of the century, but remained the 
exception rather than the rule. Mary 1’s bishops were unusually resolute in 
declining, almost to a man, to serve in the Protestant church of Elizabeth 1 in 
1559. Across England's 9,000 or so parishes, it is usually thought that only about 
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300 local priests were deprived of office at the beginning of Elizabeth's reign. 
The actual figure is likely to be higher, but there is no doubt that the great 
majority of the lower clergy outwardly acquiesced.!* 

The overall figures for religious conformity have been given depth and tex- 
ture by some detailed local case studies, often of clergymen who remained in 
their posts through several changes of regime, with all their consequent trans- 
formations of theology and worship. More than half a century ago, A.G. Dickens 
published the chronicle of the Yorkshire priest, Robert Parkyn, a highly edu- 
cated clergyman, whose writings make clear his deeply conservative convic- 
tions, but who nonetheless remained in his post till his death in 1569.5 More 
recently, Eamon Duffy has produced an acclaimed study of Christopher 
Trychay, vicar of the remote parish of Morebath in Devon, which he served, 
despite his strong aversion to religious change, through all the alterations of 
regime from 1520 to 1574.16 A less well known, but equally fascinating study is 
that undertaken by Mark Byford of the ministry of William Sheppard, a former 
monk who became vicar of Heydon in Essex in 1541 and served there till his 
death in 1586. Shepherd was no cynical timeserver, but a dedicated pastor to 
his flock, deserving of his surname. Byford concludes that though he never 
became in any real theological sense a Protestant, his life was fundamentally 
shaped by ‘a series of conforming experiences'!" 

In these, and presumably countless other cases, conforming subjects were 
not necessarily confessionalized subjects. One might be tempted to assume 
that the exigencies of conformity — outward compliance with the require- 
ments of state policy — were inimical to any really creative developments in 
religious identity. But here we may need to look more closely both at what 
conformity means to the conformer and at the methods employed by succes- 
sive regimes to secure it. We might start at the beginnings of the Reformation 
process in England, with Henry vit1's break with Rome, and with a remarkable 
and innovative strategy designed to secure and express national acceptance of 
the new order. In the spring of 1534, the Act of Succession passing through 
parliament contained a provision requiring that all adult males swear a solemn 
oath, recognizing the legitimate succession of the offspring of the Boleyn mar- 
riage, and repudiating the claims on their obedience of every foreign author- 
ity, prince or potentate. Members of the religious orders were presented with 
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an Oath of Supremacy, which more explicitly denied the power of the pope.!? 
Compliance with these requirements was almost universal. Among the clergy, 
one bishop (John Fisher) and a tiny handful of lower clergy, mainly from the 
reformed religious orders, would not take the oath. Among the laity, only Sir 
Thomas More refused to swear, though he famously would not say why, which 
preserved his life for a short period at least. The exercise was then — apparently — 
a political and presentational triumph for the regime. In a flamboyant display 
of proto-confessionalization, it fused together political and religious loyalties 
in a way that gained legitimacy and prestige from its at least notionally volun- 
tary character. The leading propagandist of Henry's royal supremacy, the 
bishop of Winchester, Stephen Gardiner, was able to write in his De Vera 
Obedientia of 1535 that 'all people, kissing and embracing the truth with one 
consent, do acknowledge, honour and reverence the king as supreme head of 
the church on earth'.!? 

But of course, matters were not quite so straightforward. Many took the 
oath under varying degrees of pressure: in a not very subtle message about 
the possible consequences of non-compliance, the severed heads of ‘traitors’ — 
the visionary nun, Elizabeth Barton, and a handful of her clerical supporters — 
were placed on the city gates the very day that Londoners were summoned to 
swear.?? Oaths in late medieval society were solemn things, and though a few 
may have sworn flippantly or lightly, we must assume that many others wres- 
tled with their consciences and thought carefully about the meaning of what 
they were doing. Some may have taken the view that an oath extracted under 
duress was not binding, but government inquiries into the conduct of dissi- 
dents over the following years reveal that others employed a variety of casuisti- 
cal techniques to evade the spiritual consequences of swearing to something 
they did not belief to be true. Some openly or secretly added provisos, taking 
the oath 'as far as it was lawful, or noting that they intended nothing 'against 
divine law, nor against the rule of orthodox faith. The Benedictine abbot of 
Reading swore to recognize the king's supremacy, but privately added ‘of the 
temporal church, but not of the spiritual’. In the course of the trial for treason 
and heresy of the Franciscan friar John Forest in 1538, it emerged that he had 
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been telling penitents that 'he had denied the bishop of Rome by an oath given 
by his outward man, but not in the inward man' To an evangelical writer in the 
mid-1540s, it was common knowledge that conservative priests supposed they 
could ‘keep their inward man free’ while conforming outwardly.?! 

A regime which had ostensibly laid open the hearts and minds of its sub- 
jects thus found itself worrying constantly about dissimulation, disloyalty and 
secret dissent. The mass oath-swearing of 1534 was never repeated in the 
course of the sixteenth century, though oaths of loyalty continued to be offered 
to office-holders in church and state. In the later Tudor period they were also 
used to target and control the popish minority. Catholics like the Warwickshire 
gentleman Thomas Throckmorton were obliged to recognize Queen Elizabeth's 
'superiority, jurisdiction, pre-eminence and authority over all persons as well 
ecclesiastical and temporal’ within England, and to deny ‘princely authority’ 
within her realm to any foreign prince, prelate or potentate’.2? Suspected priests 
were put on oath about their status. Yet English Catholics, and particularly the 
priests trained in the science of casuistry, were becoming increasingly adept at 
subverting the spiritual power of oaths, using techniques such as ‘mental res- 
ervation) the insertion of silent additional clauses into the terms of an oath.?? 
The authorities were acutely aware of these strategies: an anti-recusant statute 
passed in 1593 required a promise of submission ‘without any dissimulation’, 
while the Oath of Allegiance imposed in the wake of the Gunpowder Plot 
against James I demanded assent 'to the plain and common sense and under- 
standing of the same words, without any equivocation or mental evasion or 
secret reservation whatsoever'?^ Yet these were ultimately ineffectual strate- 
gies, for if the principles of equivocal oath-taking were once accepted, then no 
wording of an oath could itself defeat them. It would be mistaken to claim that 
the state's strategy in imposing oaths of obedience was simply self-defeating: 
under Elizabeth and again under James, the English Catholic community ago- 
nized, and divided internally, over the taking of oaths of loyalty?5 But it is not 
perhaps farfetched to suggest that these oaths suggested possibilities for split- 
ting or recalibrating the balance of religious and political loyalty, even as they 
sought to bind them indissolubly. They certainly might encourage the demar- 
cation of inner spaces of personal autonomy, where the writ of the authorities 
did not run. 
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Toan extent, the authorities themselves colluded in this development. From 
most people, most of the time, heartfelt declarations of enthusiastic assent 
were not required. Outward conformity, a conformity of behaviour and obedi- 
ence, but not necessarily of true belief, was regarded as sufficient, in the hope 
that the inner man would follow where the outer man led. Perhaps the most 
famous contemporary comment on the ecclesiastical policy of Elizabeth 1 is 
Francis Bacon's approving notice of how she misliked 'to make windows into 
men's hearts and secret thoughts’.26 That outward conformity was expressed 
principally through a public social act: church attendance. This had of course 
long been a requirement of canon law, though we do not in fact know very 
much about how assiduously church attendance was policed and monitored 
by the church courts in medieval England. But with the advent of the Reforma- 
tion, attendance at services became an overt matter of political obedience, and 
was given statutory force. The second act of uniformity, passed by Edward vr's 
parliament in 1552, observed that 'a great number of people in divers parts of 
this realm... wilfully and damnably before Almighty God abstain and refuse 
to come to their parish churches and other places where common prayer, 
administration of the sacraments, and preaching of the word of God is used’. 
Henceforth all were to attend services on Sundays and holy days, 'upon pain of 
punishment by the censures of the Church’. The Elizabethan Uniformity Act of 
1559 stiffened this to institute a 12d fine for each absence, and in 1581, as con- 
cerns about a Catholic threat intensified, the fines for non-attendance were 
raised to a scorching £20 per month.?” 

For many people, of course, church-going throughout the sixteenth century 
continued to be what it had always been: a source of spiritual solace, no doubt, 
but also an act of local solidarity, and an assertion of social status, reflected, for 
example, by patterns of seating within churches.?? But the Reformation politi- 
cized and confessionalized the simple act of attending church. This was some- 
thing of which no-one at the time could fail to be aware. As the century 
progressed, clerical leaders on both sides of the theological divide tried hard to 
rally their adherents over the issue. When Mary 1 restored the Latin mass after 
her accession in 1553, Protestant reformers (often from the safety of exile) urged 
followers to shun this abomination, whatever the consequences. Following the 
lead of Calvin, they railed against the 'Nicodemites' who concealed their true 
convictions for fear of punishment.?? After 1559, English Catholicism had its 
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own Nicodemite problem: the considerable number of so-called 'church 
papists’ who complied, even if minimally, with the demands of the law on 
attending church. Jesuit writers like Robert Persons and Henry Garnet sought 
to persuade them that this was flirtation with heresy, and that it imperilled 
their souls. True Catholics were recusants, refusers.?? 

But persistent recusants, even in the conservative heartlands of northern 
England, were a small minority of the overall population, and possibly also of 
the Catholic one. Crucially, Elizabeth 1, while insisting on uniformity in church 
attendance, allowed its meanings to remain least potentially ambiguous. On 
three occasions - 1571, 1576, 1581 — legislation was brought forward in parlia- 
ment, supported by the bishops, to make reception of the Protestant eucharist 
a legal requirement of conformity. Each time, the queen vetoed the measures, 
fearful that this might strain the consciences of Catholic subjects beyond 
breaking point.?! In the meantime, many religious conservatives learned how 
to position themselves, so to speak, between the law and the gospel. It is quite 
possible, even likely, that they may have become more rather than less self- 
consciously reflective about their faith as a result. 

This pattern of semi-conformity with the demands of statute and ecclesias- 
tical law was not unique to English Catholics. If anything, it was even more 
marked among those whom historians have termed Puritans, though if they 
called themselves anything, it tended to be ‘the godly’. Attempts to define 
‘Puritanism’ have become an almost endless obsession among historians of the 
English Reformation.?? If there is one thing, however, that virtually all Puritans 
had in common, it was dissatisfaction with the religious settlement of 1559 — a 
conviction that the Reformation in England had not gone nearly far enough 
towards creating a pure religion and a pure society, and an anxiety that numer- 
ous ‘points of popery’ remained in the ceremonies and structures of the offi- 
cially reformed English church.3? The parallel between papists and Puritans 
was once seen by historians as self-evident, each attacking an intrinsically 
‘moderate’ Church of England from their respective position on the extremes.’* 
A generation and more of scholarship has undermined that idea: only a tiny 
handful of Puritans became separatists; the vast majority not only remained 
within the Elizabethan Church, they were often close to its leading figures and 
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key ideals.?5 Yet if Puritans were rarely outright non-conformists, they were 
frequently semi-conformists, omitting some ecclesiastical rituals of which they 
disapproved - such as the wearing of surplices - and amending others, such as 
receiving the communion seated, rather than kneeling.?® It would scarcely be 
an exaggeration to suggest that Puritans defined their religious identity pre- 
cisely through their semi-conformity, their ability to discern and disallow those 
aspects of prescribed liturgy and ceremonial that conflicted with their under- 
standing of the mandates of scripture. 'Conformity' in other words facilitated 
the formation of distinct religious sub-cultures within its own orbit. These sub- 
cultures, and the nascent religious identities they engendered, were not so 
much the sign of the absence or failure of a drive for conformity, as an unfore- 
seen by-product of it, an off-shoot of the intricate political negotiations 
between rulers and ruled. 


Persecution 


Some aspects of the imposition of the Reformation in England do not, it must 
be said, look very much like negotiations. Is a heresy trial a negotiation? Or a 
bloody death at the stake or on the scaffold? A recantation sermon? The latter 
actually fits rather well some of the patterns we have observed so far, for recan- 
tation sermons, like public willingness to take an oath of whose purposes one 
did not approve, could enfold layers of ambiguous resistance, and allow space 
for the private conscience.?? But power is sometimes overwhelmingly asym- 
metrical. The English Reformation enjoys a reputation for being a fairly peace- 
ful and bloodless affair. Yet there was in fact, across the sixteenth century, 
a consistent pattern of state-sanctioned violence in England. As is well known, 
the Catholic regime of Mary 1 had nearly 300 Protestants put to death for her- 
esy in the mid-1550s. But Henry VIII was responsible for more than 400 judicial 
executions, some for heresy, though more for the religio-political crime of 
denying the king's royal supremacy.?? Edward vI’s government is sometimes 
praised for its ‘tolerance’: only a couple of anabaptists were formally con- 
demned for religious reasons between 1547 and 1553, though we should not 
forget that thousands of Catholic peasants were slaughtered by government 
forces during the repression of the rebellions of 1549. Elizabeth 1's regime came 
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close to evening the score with Mary, by dispatching nearly 200 priests and lay 
helpers between 1577 and the end of the reign, in addition to brutal reprisals 
after the Catholic Rebellion of 1569.39 

It is a seductive liberal fantasy that persecution never works: there is no 
doubt that each of the successive Tudor regimes cowed its opposition through 
the deployment of targeted violence. But there is equally no doubt that acts of 
governmentally-directed blood-letting were a major influence shaping patterns 
of religious identity-formation that were not in the end governmentally con- 
trolled. It is hardly breaking new ground to suggest that martyrs and martyrol- 
ogy were important for the clarifying and solidifying of confessional identities 
in the Reformation era.4° Martyrs were often more inspiring and influential 
figures in death than in life, serving to bolster the solidarities of religious groups, 
and to enthuse their members with zeal and indignation. They represented an 
ideal and an aspiration to their fellow-believers, even for those who were not 
themselves the stuff of martyrs. The authorities in power made martyrs in a 
physical sense, but, for all the rituals and symbolism of capital punishment, 
they were markedly less effective at controlling the received meaning of those 
deaths. Henry vIır’s attempts at persuading the rest of Europe that John Fisher, 
Thomas More, and the Fathers of the London Charterhouse were no martyrs, 
but traitors deserving death, seem to have been particularly ineffectual.* The 
regime of Mary 1 does appear to have made moves to promote More and Fisher 
as true martyrs of Christ, in contrast to the Protestant pseudo-martyrs it was 
itself repressing, but the efforts never had time to bear much fruit.*? Those 
‘pseudo-martyrs’ were of course apotheosized in the most influential of English 
martyrologies, John Foxe's Acts and Monuments, first published in 1563. It 
would be hard, in the longer term, to overstate Foxe's importance for Protestant 
identity-formation in England. The Elizabethan authorities in fact made efforts 
to promote the book, the Privy Council ordering optimistically in 1570 that cop- 
ies of this vast tome be made available at every church in the land.*? But the 
Acts and Monuments was never simply an official publication. Recent studies of 
its complex publishing history show how the editions produced in Foxe's life- 
time subsequent to 1563 took on an increasingly apocalyptic hue, and one that 
was implicitly critical of Queen Elizabeth and her slow pace of reform.** 
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Meanwhile the Elizabethan regime was making martyrs of its own among 
the missionary priests despatched to England from continental seminaries. 
The official line, as articulated in William Cecil's The Execution of Justice in 
England of 1584, was that the state persecuted no one for religious reasons, but 
only punished dissenters for the secular crime of treason. This can hardly have 
seemed persuasive even to those making the argument, and it was countered 
by a barrage of emotive Catholic martyrological accounts, in manuscript, print, 
and visual image.*? The message was also blurred in its local implementation, 
as Peter Lake and Michael Questier have shown in an important article. 
Condemned priests were able to subvert the intended message - that they died 
as common criminals — sometimes by flamboyantly converting the common 
criminals with whom they had been imprisoned. From the scaffold, they 
announced that they died for true religion, often clad in their mass vestments. 
The partition and display of their body parts — a traditional indignity visited on 
the corpses of traitors — simply made it easier for devotees to acquire relics.*6 

The process of bringing martyrs to the moment of death was also of consid- 
erable importance for patterns of religious identity-formation. We have now 
become accustomed to recognizing the extent to which the history of heresy is 
in fact the history of persecution, and to assessing heresy trials through the 
aims and priorities of those who conducted them.*’ But there were also funda- 
mentally dialectic processes at work in the definition and repression of ideo- 
logical dissent: those beliefs and practices picked out as especially deserving of 
punishment had a tendency to become increasingly constitutive of the faith 
and identity of the repressed group. The incessant anti-papal propaganda of 
the reigns of Henry vııı and Edward vi doubtless persuaded many people, 
including some we might want to continue to call Catholics, that the bishop of 
Rome was a bad thing. But the forceful repudiation of Rome, and the redefini- 
tion of proper filial respect for the papacy as treason to the crown, obliged 
some English Catholics, from Thomas More downwards and onwards, to think 
more deeply about the papal primacy, and its role in their social and spiritual 
lives. No Catholic in sixteenth-century England was ever executed for their 
views on the saints, purgatory or the theology of merit. To that extent, we may 
be justified in stating that English Roman Catholicism in the Tudor decades 
was not an attenuated medieval survival, but a direct creation of Henry vıır’s 
Reformation, its characteristic shape buttressed and repaired by Henry's 
Protestant successors. 
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The repression of Protestant dissent under Mary may have performed a 
similar function of negative reinforcement. The martyrs whose stories are 
recounted in Foxe's Acts and Monuments were charged with a wide variety of 
spiritual offences, but it was, overwhelmingly, one issue which ensured their 
condemnation: their unrepentant denial of transubstantiation and of the real 
presence of Christ in the eucharist. The pattern was already developing in fact 
in the reign of Henry vi11, who, for all his anti-papal views, was a notable hater 
of sacramentarianism - the handful of evangelicals executed for treason in the 
latter part of Henry vii1's reign were nearly all condemned for their views on 
the mass.^? This was not a critical point of departure for the English Reformation 
as a spiritual movement in the 1520s, and early English evangelicals held a 
range of views on the theology of the eucharist. But by the middle decades 
of the century, the status of the mass and communion was the issue which 
increasingly defined the theological battle lines, and into which a multitude of 
other issues - soteriological and ecclesiological - had become folded. Rejection 
of the mass was a cornerstone of the identity of English Protestants, to the 
extent that when John Foxe retold from an earlier account the story of a 
London evangelical, who had been murdered, probably by religious conserva- 
tives, on his way to early morning mass in 1536, he silently amended the man's 
destination to ‘morning prayer*?? It is questionable whether the free flow of 
polemical debate alone would have achieved this sharp bifurcation, without 
the intrusive hand of state repression. 


Language 


The final site of changing identities to be considered in this chapter is the 
capacious one of language and discourse. It goes without saying that state 
authorities attempted to control what was said, and how it was said, about reli- 
gion in the course of the sixteenth century. The concern here, however, is not 
principally with press censorship, and the question of its effectiveness or other- 
wise.°° Rather, the emphasis is on how officially-supported efforts to direct the 
language of religious description helped give shape to religious identities, 
though not necessarily in the ways the sponsors of those efforts intended. A use- 
ful point of departure is to consider those fundamental keywords of religious 
identity in the Reformation century: Catholic and Protestant. Theologically, 
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one of the most important issues at stake in the Reformation was that of where 
the true 'Catholic' Church affirmed in the ancient creeds was to be found. 
Although people often speak loosely of Henry vııı breaking with the Catholic 
Church in the 1530s, this is an idea that would have horrified the King and his 
key advisors. Official Henrician propaganda invariably insisted on the funda- 
mental Catholic identity of the King, his Church, and its theology. The Catholic 
Church was a federation of national churches, each headed by the appropriate 
prince. The bishop of Rome was a usurping prelate, whose legitimate authority 
extended no further than his own local diocese.5! The complication of course 
was that the English adherents of the papacy did not want to let the word 
‘Catholic’ go, and it became the focus of a protracted semantic custody-battle 
which raged intermittently for the rest of the century and beyond. Indeed, John 
Forest, the equivocating Franciscan friar referred to earlier, was actually burned 
as a heretic in May 1538 for having maintained that 'the Holy Catholic Church 
was the Church of Rome, and that we ought to believe out of the same’.52 

In the end, the reforming Church of England seems to have lost the struggle 
to wrest the word Catholic from its papalist enemies. Supporters of Rome, 
whether in exile in the reigns of Henry, Edward and Elizabeth, or briefly in 
power during the reign of Mary 1, missed few opportunities to assert their sole 
right to the descriptor, calling themselves and their beliefs ‘Catholic’ at every 
turn. Indeed, they rarely, if ever, described themselves as 'Roman Catholics; 
aterminology that — as the Jesuit scholar Herbert Thurston once put it - might 
imply that ‘the Roman Church is only a species of the genus Catholic'53 By the 
end of the sixteenth century, even Calvinist writers often unguardedly referred 
to their opponents simply as Catholics.5* 

This was in despite of a new religious descriptor that had arisen specifically 
in the course of Reformation controversies, and which circulated with consid- 
erable official encouragement: papist. ‘Papista’ was a term from early Lutheran 
polemic, but its first anglicization appears to be in an officially-sponsored pub- 
lication of 1533: the Articles devised by the Holle Consent of the Kynges Most 
Honourable Counsayle, which ranked the authority of a general council over 
the 'preachings of any papists:5* It was further domesticated in the title of an 
anonymous propaganda work of the following year, aimed at a popular audi- 
ence: A Litel Treatise Agenste the Mutterynge of Some Papistes in Corners. The 
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designation ‘papist’ served the official agenda perfectly, by implying that those 
refusing to accept the Royal Supremacy were not true Catholics, but rather the 
sectarian followers of a discredited individual. 

Terms such as papist assisted the evolution of new religious identities by 
supplying the character of an adversarial ‘other’, against which the cohesion 
of the self-group could be affirmed. It did not, however, always do so in ways 
helpful to the purposes of state-directed confessionalization. In Henry vIır’s 
reign, evangelical reformers frequently directed this insulting term, not just at 
acknowledged supporters of the pope, but at religious conservatives of all 
kinds, including those in high positions in Henry's government.59 Henry him- 
self seems to have recognized that name-calling had got out of control, or at 
least out of his control, in a speech to parliament of late 1545. He lamented the 
decline of charity and fraternal respect among his people: ‘the one calleth the 
other heretic and anabaptist, and he calleth him again, papist, hypocrite and 
pharisee'5? Puritans under Elizabeth similarly threw around the accusation of 
‘papist’, and the cognates, ‘papistry’, popish’ and ‘popery’, with a notable lack of 
any strict ecclesiological precision. A ‘papist’ might be anyone who opposed 
their predestinarian doctrines, or their programmes of moral and societal 
reformation.58 

Puritan itself of course was, like papist, invented as a term of opprobrium. 
It seems to have been devised by Catholic exiles in the mid-1560s, as a cal- 
umny against the fiercest of their opponents in the English Church, and it 
implied an excessive, self-regarding and hypocritical concern with moral 
righteousness.5? Yet it was soon seized upon by home-grown Protestant crit- 
ics of the godly, including some high-ranking figures within the Elizabethan 
Church. Important work by Patrick Collinson and Peter Lake has explored 
this process, and has shown how the phenomenon of Puritanism, and the 
question of Puritan identity, was thoroughly implicated in patterns of stereo- 
typing and name-calling, particularly in the furore that followed the publica- 
tion of the anti-episcopal Marprelate Tracts in 1588.9? In a sense, the best 
definition of Puritans in the later sixteenth century might be 'those whom 
others called Puritans’. 
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Turning to the word which has come to define the Reformation itself — 
Protestant — we can note that it differed from Catholic in that, initially at least, 
it was a word no one wanted to own for themselves. Like ‘Puritan’ or ‘papist, 
its roots and original intentions were largely derogatory, though it ended up 
following a rather different trajectory. Through the middle decades of the six- 
teenth century, Protestant was a term largely employed by Catholic opponents 
of the Reformation in England: it suggested both novelty, and the foreign 
provenance of the reformers and their ideas. Only gradually did English peo- 
ple themselves adopt the term as a badge of identity, with the ordinary popu- 
lace almost certainly in advance of the theologians and polemicists. Yet adopt 
it they did, sometimes with the intention of expressing international solidar- 
ity with other reformed societies, sometimes to differentiate themselves from 
Puritans.®! 

In all these cases language and discourse assisted the development of con- 
fessional and sub-confessional identities, not so much through careful and 
reflective patterns of description, as through processes of intense confronta- 
tional exchange. The identities that were ascribed to others ultimately became 
part of the fabric of those others’ identities: in a pattern that we have become 
familiar with in modern times, derogatory terms intended to demean an out- 
sider group ended up being appropriated by that group in a celebration of their 
confident distinctiveness.8? These exchanges took place in the context of a 
state-directed Reformation process, and were all given impetus by it. But they 
seem only uncertainly aligned with that process, and they do not seem to have 
done very much, directly, to advance any kind of state-confessional agenda. It 
is striking that the word we have come to associate most strongly with a 
uniquely English pattern of Christianity, closely linked to the symbolism and 
institutions of the political nation — Anglican — was not used in the sixteenth 
century at all.63 


Conclusion 


Some readers might by now feel that rather than examining religion as an 
agent of change, this chapter has spent more time presenting it as an object of 
change, as religious identities were progressively reshaped in England by the 
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political processes of the sixteenth century. Yet the identities we have been 
examining were at the same time all persistently exerting their own agency, 
subverting and complicating the smooth and even implementation of the poli- 
cies of church and state, even when they appeared to be outwardly complying 
with them. Of course, this is not the complete story of the English Reformation. 
Not all developing identities were actually or even implicitly oppositional. 
Devotion to the institution of the monarchy, and to the person of the monarch, 
was a powerful force in Tudor society, and had an inescapable religious dimen- 
sion — seen, for example, in the special prayers for the sovereign which were 
regularly recited in local churches, or in the parish-based celebrations to com- 
memorate the accession day of Elizabeth 1.9* Popular affection for the vernac- 
ular liturgy, and its role in creating a distinct sense of Protestant Englishness, 
has also been a significant theme of recent scholarship, with one commentator 
suggesting that the Book of Common Prayer's emphasis on uniformity and 
common worship formed 'a dimension of the closely related Tudor project of 
state centralization and nation-building'$5 

Nonetheless, there is much evidence to suggest that the project of Tudor 
state-confessionalization, in so far as there was one, ultimately failed in 
England. For a well-governed and fairly centralized nation-kingdom, with a 
notably stream-lined ecclesiastical structure, England had become remark- 
ably, perhaps uniquely, religiously pluralistic by the end of the sixteenth 
century — and this is not even to consider the problems posed to the Tudor 
state by the outlying territories of Ireland and Wales. That entrenched plu- 
ralization was the major factor preventing the crown from successfully 
implementing new religious policies in the 1630s, and was ultimately the 
primary cause of political breakdown and civil war in the 1640s. What made 
the English situation unique - if indeed it was unique - is a large question. 
The frequent, and often dramatic, swings of religious policy connected with 
a neuralgic sequence of dynastic successions is probably the most important 
factor here. It repeatedly energized the cadres of the most committed, 
whether they played the roles of persecutors or persecuted, and it firmed up 
their sense of confessional solidarity. From the rest, the times demanded, 
and received, regular and overt tokens of submission and conformity. But in 
doing so, they inevitably encouraged reflection on the meanings of change, 
the acceptable limits of political obedience, and the rights of private reli- 
gious conscience. 
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PART 3 


Pietism 


CHAPTER 9 


Piety or Pietism? A Comparison of Early Modern 
Danish and Dutch Examples of Interconfessional 
Religiosity 


Fred van Lieburg 


In June 1523, some five hundred Danish seamen were aboard ships at anchor, 
near the town of Veere in the Dutch province of Zeeland.! They were there, 
without doubt, as part of the intensive trade network, which stretched across 
Northwest-Europe at that time. The importance of such seamen and trading 
connections went, however, beyond just the economic sphere. Sailors played a 
role in the circulation of ideas, they took part in the oral tradition of bringing 
news, they transported books and manuscripts, and they were, of course, also 
important for the migration of people. In these contacts and connections, lan- 
guage barriers were not really a problem, since Low German or Low Dutch 
served as lingua franca in a great many of the coastal towns. Some historians 
speak of a 'North Sea Culture' to indicate that the hub of economic relations 
had social and political, as well as intellectual and religious importance? 

The Danish seamen visited the Dutch harbour towns in a period beset with 
troubles in all these aspects of life. Probably they would have exchanged news 
and rumours, with each other and with the local people, on topical figures of 
that time, such as Erasmus of Rotterdam and Martin Luther. The Netherlanders 
were undoubtedly preoccupied with their ruler, Charles v, king of Spain and 
emperor of Germany, and his attempts to uphold the uniformity of the Holy 
Roman Empire and suppress all kinds of heresy. The Danes, on their side, could 
tell of how their king, Christian 11 — who was married to a sister of Charles v, 
Isabella of Habsburg - had been forced to flee Denmark in April 1523, after a 
large part of the nobility had risen against him in opposition to his political 
and religious reforms. With a fleet of fourteen ships, Christian had sailed into 
the harbour of Veere on 1st May 1523.? Now he was applying to his imperial 
brother-in-law in Brussels for help. 

This is, perhaps, a prosaic opening for a chapter in a book, which seeks to 
apply a 'helicopter' view of important religious movements that changed the 
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course of Europe's history, such as the Crusades, the Reformation and Pietism. 
I have told, however, the story of the Danish seamen in the Dutch harbours to 
illustrate my intention of addressing the challenge of tracing long-term histori- 
cal developments by focusing on two regions in a comparative way. Taking 
their common past in medieval Latin Christianity as presupposition for rea- 
sonable comparison, I hope to provide an instructive picture of the different 
ways in which Danish and Dutch Protestantism developed in the early-modern 
period. The purpose is to use a combined look at two different language com- 
munities as the basis for a more general evaluation of Pietism and the impor- 
tance of this religious movement in the European past.* 

Preliminarily, I will regard the phenomenon Pietism’ as a historiographical 
construct that has different meanings within different national and confes- 
sional traditions. In opposition to strong terminologies and periodizations, 
especially within the German historiography on Pietism, I will use Dutch and 
Danish examples of interconfessional exchange to support an argument to 
abandon Pietism as designation for a special period or phenomenon and 
instead see ‘piety’ as a general characteristic in the religious history of early- 
modern Western Europe. To this I will, using the notion of 'non-confessional 
piety’ as a guiding principle, try to establish a line of continuity from the 
Devotio Moderna of the later Middle Ages, through the era of Reformation, 
Orthodoxy and confessionalization, and to the period in which Pietism and 
Enlightenment gradually became linked to each other. 

In the chapter I will show, with a number of Dutch and Danish characters and 
devotional books as examples, that interconfessional exchange had many places 
and agents, besides harbours and seamen, there were also universities and stu- 
dents, but especially diplomatic circles and royal courts. The most important 
medium for spreading forms of piety across religious and national borders were, 
as I shall argue in particular, translations of devotional literature. 

Before I take a closer look at and compare forms of piety in the Netherlands 
and Denmark, it will, however, be necessary to give a short introduction to the 
different ways in which Protestantism was introduced and developed in the 
two countries. 


4 Itake both Denmark and the Netherlands in their present-day geographical range, being 
aware of the larger political agglomerations they have belonged to during certain periods 
of history. It is needless to say that I am not so acquainted with Danish church history as 
Ishould be with Dutch religious history, of which I have dared to summarize two millennia 
in cooperation with my colleague Joris van Eijnatten: Van Eijnatten and van Lieburg 2006 and 
201. Working with Danish church history I profited from Lausten 2002; Grell, ed. 1995; 
Jakubowski-Tiessen 1995. 
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Around 1520, when the ideas of Martin Luther and his followers began to spread 
from Germany to the neighbouring countries, the religious and political situa- 
tion, and especially the manner of achieving ecclesiastical reform, was still quite 
open in the Netherlands as well as in Denmark. This can be illustrated by return- 
ing again to the duo of Emperor Charles v and King Christian 11. They were 
brothers-in-law, albeit not on the best terms, since Charles’ court had been highly 
offended by a love affair between Christian and his Dutch girlfriend, Dyveke — 
who, however, died young, having been poisoned, according to the king, by ene- 
mies. Besides from the dynastic link, established by the marriage of Christian to 
Charles’ sister, the Emperor and the Danish king developed different views on the 
issue of ecclesiastical reform. Both initially shared the humanist criticism of 
abuses in the Church and felt the need for a gradual reforming process. However, 
whereas Christian, in his exile after 1523, became an adherent of Luther and other 
reformers in insisting that Scripture came above papal doctrines, Charles fol- 
lowed the Curia and even supported the inquisition against heretics with his own 
laws and courts to suppress Protestant dissent in the Netherlands.5 

The different routes followed by Denmark and the Netherlands could be 
characterized using the distinction between magisterial and revolutionary ref- 
ormation. Denmark entered the Lutheran camp after a coup d'état by King 
Christian 111 in 1536. Although it was implemented after a devastating civil war, 
this was a clear example of a princely reformation.® In the Netherlands, a ref- 
ormation of a Protestant nature could only be completed through a revolution 
against the country's Roman Catholic ruler. This was finally achieved under 
Charles' successor, Philip 11 of Spain. Continuing the centralization policy of 
his father on the political, economical and ecclesiastical levels, he lost the con- 
fidence of the Dutch nobles and burgers, and even the trust of his former right 
hand, Prince William of Orange. The prince was a Catholic of humanist spirit, 
albeit with Lutheran leanings, but as leader of the Dutch revolt he had to rely 
on strict Calvinists with a clear theology that included legitimising the abjura- 
tion of a king for the sake of the true religion. From 1572, the underground 
presbyterial network of Calvinism was charged with the task of being the new 
public church of the Northern Netherlands. This was a pure example of a revo- 
lutionary reformation." 


5 On Christian 11 and his religious views, see Lausten 1995. 

6 A new account of the Reformation in Denmark is available in Larson 2010, see especially 
pp. 393-421. 

7 Duke 1990. 
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The different developments following the formal introduction of the 
Reformation in our two countries can be compared by using the concept of 
confessionalization, as it was developed by the German historians Wolfgang 
Reinhard and Heinz Schilling in the 1980s. They interpreted the development 
taking place all over Europe in the wake of the reformations of the sixteenth 
century as a series of confessionalizations, undertaken by state and church 
together along Lutheran, Reformed, but also Catholic lines. Following this 
interpretation, Denmark shows a linear process of Lutheran confessionaliza- 
tion that started in 1536 and in a certain sense was completed in 1617, when the 
centennial of the beginning of the Reformation was celebrated.? Interestingly, 
this development was presented as the victory of the strong Lutherans over the 
softer ‘Philippists’ or ‘crypto-Calvinists. Until then, the Danish Reformation 
had been strongly influenced by Philipp Melanchthon in both theology and 
education.!° One of the crucial differences, of special relevance to later experi- 
ments of piety, was the encouragement of Bible reading and the emphasis on 
sanctification among the adherents of Melanchthon, in opposition to the 
gnesio-Lutheran weight on catechization and justification. 

In the Netherlands, we find first a Catholic confessionalization initiated by 
Philip 11 in 1559 according to the principles laid out by the Council of Trent. 
Due to the Dutch Revolt, the Tridentine Reform, which affected both the 
episcopal organization, the training of the clergy, and the parochial life, had 
ultimately failed in the Northern provinces by 1580. A process of Calvinist con- 
fessionalization in spe had begun underground, when the Belgium Confession 
of Faith was accepted by the ‘church under the cross’, and now it broke through 
as the free provinces adopted its doctrines when establishing the Dutch 
Reformed Church. Instead of a centennial celebration of the beginning of the 
Lutheran Reformation in 1617, the Dutch Republic experienced a military coup 
by the Prince of Orange, who in that way tried to force through a solution to 
the serious ongoing conflict between advocators of an open Christian church 
anda strict Calvinist church. Officially, the Reformed Church triumphed at the 
important Synod of Dordt in 1618-1619. This international meeting confirmed 
the Calvinist confessionalization by formulating a new confession of faith, the 
Canons of Dordt, which gave a more precise definition of the debated theologi- 
cal issue of predestination." 


8 Schilling 2002. 

9 Ingesman 2010. 

10 On the importance of Melanchthon in Denmark, see Lausten 2010. 

11 Van Eijnatten and van Lieburg 2006 and 201; Goudriaan and van Lieburg, eds. 201. 
A peculiar event in the margin of the synod, worth to be mentioned here, was the visit by 
a Danish prophetess, see Beyer and Penman 2on. 
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Common Praxis Pietatis 


The processes of confessionalization could be said to end up with hard 
Lutheranism in Denmark and hard Calvinism in the Northern provinces of the 
Netherlands. However, in fact, we can almost talk of Pyrrhic victories by 1620. 
In Denmark, the spirit of Melanchthon was not dead after the debunking of 
the Philippists and crypto-Calvinists. In the Dutch Reformed Church, the 
Heidelberg Catechism of 1563, which is said to be influenced by a kind of 
Philippism, was the basis for education and preaching, and it emphasized the 
fruits of faith rather than the conditions of predestination. Moreover, Dutch 
confessionalization strategies were always limited by the actual religious plu- 
rality that the authorities had to deal with. The Dutch Reformed Church never 
succeeded in attracting a tight majority of the population, since substantial 
groups in the population remained either faithful to Catholicism or adhered to 
Protestant minorities like the Mennonites, Lutherans, and Remonstrants.!2 
This represents, of course, a significant difference from the homogeneous 
Lutheran populations of the Scandinavian countries. 

While confessionalization theory is useful in understanding parallel move- 
ments in states and churches top-down, another thesis explicitly addresses 
a common development bottom-up. I am thinking of the so-called 'crisis of 
piety’ around 1600 that was suggested by the German church historian Winfried 
Zeller prior to the 1970s. According to Zeller, pastors within different confes- 
sions discovered a weakness in the official theology, liturgy, and catechesis. 
There were too many doctrines and rituals, but little in the way of practical 
advice and experience - especially in regard to the traditional religion neces- 
sary to guide adherents in their daily life from cradle to grave. Protestants 
needed religious instruction and intimacy in their personal concerns regard- 
ing family, work, sickness, and death. This crisis was resolved through a new 
pastoral orientation in word and deed on the praxis pietatis, witnessed by a 
huge number of books providing either texts to be used for prayer, meditation, 
and mystical reflection, or giving advice on how to live your daily life and con- 
duct your household.!? 

The suggestion that the seventeenth century saw a Protestant crisis of piety 
caused by deficiencies in the Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
ignores, in my opinion, the possibility of finding an earlier tendency of interi- 
orization and disciplination in late-medieval Christianity, which in itself was 
one of the general preconditions of the Reformation. I am, of course, thinking 
of the Devotio Moderna, which in the fifteenth century spread widely from the 


12 Po-Chia Hsia and van Nierop, eds. 2002. 
13 _ Zeller 1962, pp. XIII-LXVI; evaluation in Wallmann 1999. 
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towns in the Northern Netherlands, and which promoted forms of piety not 
only practicable within the monasteries, but also among lay people within civil 
society. The ideas of the new devotional movement, which originated in a 
spiritual agenda of clerics and monks, were also taken up by political and eco- 
nomic elites who sought to establish a civilization and the regulation of cul- 
ture and society. The motto of Danish King Christian 1v from the height of 
confessionalization, Regna Firmat Pietas (‘piety strengthens the kingdoms’), 
refers to a much older conviction of a general Christian nature.!* 

In any case, a strong concern for praxis pietatis can be found within all parts 
of Western Christendom in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
It can be understood as an elaboration of religious practice in the different 
confessional orthodoxies. In Roman Catholicism, many guides for spiritual 
exercises and cases of conscience existed already, but new ones were also pro- 
duced. Within the Reformed world, special attention was drawn to the huge 
literary production of English Puritanism, although it originated in the specific 
context of the only ‘half reformed’ Church of England. In Lutheran areas, a 
new kind of 'comfort book' was developed by devotional pioneers like Johann 
Arndt and Philipp Nicolai, which has caused German church historians to 
speak of an Arndt piety movement’ or a Lutheran ‘reform orthodoxy’. For the 
Netherlands as well as for Denmark, similar initiatives towards practical piety 
can be distinguished, and in both countries they centred on promoting private 
religion, exercising ecclesiastical discipline, warning against popular sins, and 
writing or translating devotional household books. 


Two Lookalikes 


I would like to illustrate the combination of orthodoxy and piety with an 
example, by comparing the devotional ambitions of two prominent political 
figures and theological writers, Danish Holger Rosenkrantz and Dutch Willem 
Teellinck, who lived at the same time — but who were probably unknown to 
one another. Both of them were faithful to the official confession and the dog- 
matic doctrines accepted by the churches, and the theological faculties of their 
respective countries, the one Lutheran, the other Reformed. At the same time 
they were, however, both, by a personal experience of spiritual rebirth, inclined 
to promote a kind of piety that was in its essence of a more commonplace 
Christian nature. A special feature in both cases was a confessional appropriation 


14 Goudriaan 2009. 
15 Wallmann 2005. 
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and transformation of existing traditions of pre-Reformation piety, going back 
to the Middle Ages with Bernard of Clairvaux and Thomas a Kempis, and in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries carried on by particularly Spanish devo- 
tional writers. Especially influential in this tradition was the book De imita- 
tione Christi, ascribed to Thomas a Kempis as one of the chief representatives 
of the Devotio Moderna, which was written in the fifteenth century, but contin- 
ued to be translated into many languages for some time after, including into 
Danish in 1599.!6 

On the Dutch side of my comparison, Willem Teellinck (1579-1629) was the 
son of a high regent in the early Dutch Republic. He was trained as a lawyer, but 
switched to theology after having travelled through England and encountered 
Puritans going about their daily lives and at home. For the rest of his life, 
Teellinck worked as a Reformed pastor, a translator of Puritan devotional 
books, and a writer of at least sixty treatises on practical piety. In one of his 
works, Key of Devotion, he copied many pages from Thomas a Kempis, includ- 
ing the controversial fourth part about holy communion, which Teellinck 
expurgated from his purely Reformed text. The general programme of a further 
Reformation that Teellinck drew from English Puritanism, was continued by 
his sons, and was also integrated into Dutch academic theology by professor 
Gisbertus Voetius, who called Teellinck ‘another Thomas, but Reformed’.!” 

To my opinion, we find the Danish double of Teellinck in the learned noble- 
man Holger Rosenkrantz (1574-1642) who lived at Rosenholm Castle in 
Hornslet, establishing — in the arbour of the castle garden — what has been 
called the first university of Jutland’. Rosenkrantz was a well-educated man 
with an international network that stretched across Germany, England, and 
the Netherlands. Although a jurist, he had an intense interest in theology, 
which was deepened and matured by a personal spiritual crisis around 1600. 
Rosenkrantz came to believe that true doctrine could only be explained by 
reborn Christians, who have been made aware of the saving secrets of inner 
piety. He especially valued the works of Johann Arndt on True Christianity and 
visited Arndt in Germany in 1616. Rosenkrantz also wrote a book on domestic 
religion for the common people under the appealing title Listen Danish man! 
(1631, 1643). In this he stressed the idea of a priesthood of all believers and 
promoted personal study of the Bible. Contemporary Lutherans of a more 
orthodox leaning criticized him for having qualified sanctification as a second 
justification.!8 


16 — Kempis 1599. 
17  Op'tHof 2008 and 201. 
18 Moller 1966. 
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Just like Teellinck, Rosenkrantz inspired relatives and others to follow his 
pious idealism. A niece of his, who had grown up at Rosenholm Castle, Mette 
Gøye, published the first translation of an English devotional book into the 
Danish language in 1646. The original work, on the practice of piety, had been 
composed by the Anglican bishop Lewis Bayly in 1628, and was one of the most 
popular religious works all over Europe. Bayly also drew on existing devotional 
traditions, making confessional transformations of Catholic spiritual texts 
from the sixteenth century? Another pupil of Holger Rosenkrantz was his 
later son-in-law, Christen Thomesen Sehested (1590-1657). He loved Spanish 
writers of devotional books such as Luis de León and Luis de Granada. That 
these Catholics, in his eyes, did not fail in their devotional expressions and in 
their piety is another indication that Danish Lutherans were open to edifying 
spirituality from all parts of the Christian tradition.?9 


Interconfessional Spaces 


In both Denmark and the Netherlands, translations and adaptations of old or 
foreign devotional literature were the most important means of promoting 
piety of a common Christian sort. Before I go deeper into this topic, I would 
like — as an intermezzo - to dwell on the existence of spaces of interconfes- 
sional exchange in Denmark, which were closely related to the international 
context of the Danish kingdom. 

As the first of a number of spaces, where interconfessional exchange took 
place, I would point to the diplomatic sphere of Copenhagen, where numerous 
foreign representatives, sometimes accompanied by clergymen, resided for 
shorter or longer periods. Whilst chancellor of Denmark, the aforementioned 
Christen Thomesen Sehested, discussed his passion for Spanish devotional 
writers with an ambassador from Spain. Just after Sehested's death, in the 
summer of 1657, a Dutch Reformed minister, Jacobus Koelman, arrived in 
Copenhagen in the wake of a diplomat from the Republic. Koelman, who was 
an admirer of Willem Teellinck and a pupil of Gisbertus Voetius, was especially 
selected as chaplain to the Dutch embassy in Denmark because of his knowl- 
edge of different confessions. He used his one year mission in Copenhagen to 
translate English Puritan books into Dutch, and there can be no doubt that he 
talked about piety with Danish and other politicians.?! 


19 Huisman 2008, p. 181. 
20 Sehested 1894. 
21  VanLieburg 1990. 
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Another space for interconfessional exchange was established as a result of 
the marriage of the Danish crown prince Christian with the German princess 
Charlotte Amalie of Hesse-Kassel (1650-1714) in 1667. Charlotte Amalie was 
Reformed by conviction and was allowed to establish her own congregation in 
thecastlein Copenhagen. The German Reformed minister, Theodor Undereyck, 
was asked to become her court chaplain, but rejected the invitation. However, 
he later offered his main devotional work, entitled Hallelujah, that is: God 
explained in sinners, to the Danish queen. In the same way, Charlotte Amalie 
received an elaboration of the Heidelberg Catechism, with a final section on 
the 'Exercise of True Christendom: This addition to the catechism was in fact a 
mirror for princes, which she probably has presented to her husband, now 
King Christian v.?? 

In 1671, the Reformed circle around Charlotte Amalie was forbidden from 
building its own church. At this point the watershed between Lutheranism and 
Calvinism seemed too high. Gradually, however, relations between the two deno- 
minations improved as the imperialist threat from the French King Louis xiv 
grew. The bad fortunes of the Protestant minorities opposing Louis, the 
Huguenots in France and the Waldenses in Savoy, moved the Danish king to 
take an ecumenical initiative in 1685. Foreigners of a Reformed persuasion 
residing in Copenhagen were allowed to hold public services and to build a 
church. There was a split between the German and French congregations, but 
this split had only to do with the language of preaching; and in an ethnic sense 
the Reformed community in the capital was a mixture of French, German and 
Dutch believers.?? A productive German pastor was Johannes Lassenius, whose 
works were translated into Dutch for Lutheran readers in the Netherlands.?^ 

More international and interconfessional spaces in early-modern Denmark 
could be mentioned, such as the university and the army, but I shall only - 
again — refer to the sea, as a meeting space for sailors and maritime traders of 
various nationalities and confessions. Special sermon collections and devo- 
tional works helped seamen to live their religion in their professional environ- 
ment, and these works could also transgress confessional boundaries. Popular 
Lutheran volumes were the Seamen's Comfort by Stephan Praetorius and a 
compilation of it, the Spiritual Treasury of Believers by Martin Statius. The latter 


22 Goeters 1985, who refers to the 1683 publication of a Kassel court preacher entitled Vorbild 
der heilsamen Worte vom Glauben und von der Liebe in Christo Jesu, not found in any library 
catalogue. 

23 Dusse 1977; Bach-Nielsen 2012. 

24 Beyer 2000. 
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was translated into Danish,?5 as was a widespread Reformed seaman’s postille, 
Adam Westerman's Great Christian Navigation from 16n.The translation of this 
Dutch work into Danish in 1659 is more evidence for a religious North Sea 
Culture, in which confessional boundaries were relatively weak.?® 


Publishing Translations from English 


In 1706, a classic work of English Puritanism, The mystery of self-deceiving by 
Daniel Dyke, was translated into Danish by a candidate for the holy ministry, 
Ludvig Winslow. His foreword contains an interesting observation on the eval- 
uation by the Danish clergy of Bible reading and practical theology over the 
preceding fifty years. In Winslew's opinion, the English Reformed believers 
should be particularly praised, since they were usually more diligent in reading 
the Holy Writ and better acquainted with it than other nations. ‘It is also there- 
fore, says Winslow, 


that here in Denmark since 1656 or since the moment that the reverend 
and famous magister Hans Brochmand and after him the very famous 
magister Michael Henrickes became preachers of the Nicolai Church in 
Copenhagen, the books of the English preachers have become in use 


among our learned people and many of our preachers feel much served 
and helped by them.?” 


Recently, this testimony about the influence of English Puritanism on Danish 
Lutheranism triggered a Dutch librarian, Frans Huisman, to make a bibliogra- 
phy of all English-Danish translations in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, to which I am happy to draw attention here.?® Huisman’s quantitative 
results can be compared with my own count of Dutch translations of English 
Protestant works for the same time period.?? Of course, such inventories suffer 
from methodological problems, since they include religious books of all genres 
and topics, and since many factors of cultural context and book marketing are 
involved in a cogent interpretation of the numbers, but in spite of this, a look 
at trends is instructive (see Table 9.1). 


25 Boon 1976, pp. 18-21. 

26 Westerman 161 (numerous reprints). Danish translation: Westerman 1659. 
27 . Dyke1706, preface by Ludvig Winslow. 

28 Huisman 2008 and 2009. 

29 Van Lieburg 1989; Op 't Hof 1996. 
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The table and graphic shows a clear discrepancy between Denmark and 
the Netherlands in regard to size and continuity in the import of English 
texts, to be explained to a large degree, of course, by the different geographi- 
cal situations and confessional contexts. The Dutch demand for English reli- 
gious works was strong in the early seventeenth century and exploded in its 
third quarter, the period of a general Reformed offensive for a biblical church 
and society. Danish interest did not start until 1646, the year of the publica- 
tion of Mette Goye's afore-mentioned Bayly-translation, and grew gradually 
during the second half of the seventeenth and the eighteenth century. The 
translations show an interest in non-Lutheran Protestant writings in a 
Lutheran country and a Lutheran age that is remarkable. A curious example 
of the indirect way in which some translations were produced is the 1740 
Danish edition of the Call for Preachers by Robert McWard (16332-1687): It 
was based on the 1674 Dutch translation, made from an English manuscript 
by Jacobus Koelman, whom we have already met as an embassy chaplain in 
Copenhagen.30 

To explain why there were so many more translations from English into 
Dutch than into Danish we should probably point to an additional factor play- 
ing a decisive role. There is a well-known correlation between Protestantism 
and alphabetization, especially in the Reformed world, where learning to read 
the Bible was a main goal of the primary education.?! Whereas the Dutch pop- 
ulation, in the cities as well as in the countryside, had reached a level of read- 
ing skills as early as the middle of the seventeenth century, in Denmark this 
level seems to be reached only in the early eighteenth century. At that time 
reading manners seem to have changed in Denmark, at least according to an 
investigation of book possession in the town of Aalborg by Charlotte Appel, 
showing an increase of edifying works and a decrease of Bibles and sermon 
books. Appel's conclusions on the growth of individual and intensive reading 
fit the general theory of a 'reading revolution' in eighteenth century Europe, 
which must have contributed to a change from confessional personal religion 
to an ‘ecumenical’ orientation in the public religion.?? 

This brings me to the next step in my investigation: the rise of so-called 
Pietism from 1670 onwards. 


30 First Dutch translation: Macward 1733 (third edition, together with Koelman's Neerlands 
ondergang, gedreigt, en naby). Danish translation: Macward 1740. 

31 Frijhoff 2004. 

32  Appel2on.See also her earlier study: Appel 2005. 
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State Pietism 


German historiography on the topic regards Pietism as a movement, which 
was initiated by certain clergymen around 1670.73 Mentioning the names of 
Philipp Jacob Spener, Johann Jakob Schütz, Jean de Labadie, and Theodor 
Undereyck may suffice to find the origins of the movement, which had ecclesi- 
astical and radical, as well as Lutheran and Reformed variants. How did this 
German movement find its way into Denmark, and what was its relation to the 
traditions of piety whose existence I have pointed to? 

Danish church historians speak of a slow and marginal reception to Pietism 
in Spener's version in the late seventeenth century, which resulted in the first 
religious conventicles being reported in Copenhagen in 1704. At this time, 
pietistic groups were persecuted for separatism by the state, but in the follow- 
ing decades the government shifted its attitude. The foundation of an orphan- 
age according to the model established by August Hermann Francke in Halle, 
with the so-called Franckesche Stiftungen, in 1720, marked the new orientation, 
which saw the Brandenburg version of Pietism as a source of inspiration for 
religious renewal in Denmark. The Danish translation of Spener's catechism in 
1728 was another decisive expression of this development.?^ 

The final breakthrough of the Pietas Hallensia in Danish Lutheran church 
and culture is ascribed to King Christian v1, who ascended the throne in 1730, 
and the new court-preacher he appointed in 1735, Erik Pontoppidan. In 1736, 
Pontoppidan was ordered by a royal rescript to prepare a second Danish refor- 
mation, two hundred years after the original one had been introduced in 1536. 
Pontoppidan published a detailed explanation of the catechism, called Truth 
to Godliness, and a new hymnal.?5 Catechization using Pontoppidan's new work 
became a cornerstone of the religious intensification initiated by the state, 
which every citizen would experience since it now became mandatory to 
receive confirmation after successful catechization. Lutheran theologians of a 
pious leaning were given influential positions, so that the Pietistic movement 
survived the death of King Christian in 1746. Deeply influenced by the typical 
absolutist or mono-confessional mark of the Halle Pietism, which were created 
in the double-confessional state of Brandenburg-Prussia, Danish Lutheranism 
in the 1730s and 1740s is normally characterised as a ‘State Pietism‘.3® 


33 X Wallmann 2005. 

34 Jakubowski-Tiessen 1995, pp. 446-447. 
35 _ Horstbell 2008. 

36  Jakubowski-Tiessen 1995, pp. 450-455. 
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I am not competent to deny the existence of this type of Pietism, but with 
Henrik Horstbell, who has analysed the catechism of Pontoppidan as a mix- 
ture of both Pietism and Enlightenment,?’ I would like to question its mean- 
ing. I am not able to judge whether the boost given by English Protestant 
readings was inherent in this State Pietism inspired from Germany, or rather 
was working against it by stressing traditional, more conservative practices 
of piety. What strikes me when I compare it with contemporary Dutch 
Protestantism is the resemblance between the Danish State Pietism and the 
dominant religious discourse in the United Provinces. This discourse in the 
Dutch Republic is, however, in no case called something akin to Pietism. Rather 
it is seen as a tendency of orthodoxy in the development of a confessional 
public sphere. The authorities tried to control this sphere by enforcing the offi- 
cial confessions as the fundamentals of the commonwealth, and did this in 
spite of increasing attacks on and formulations of alternatives to the public 
truth’ of former times.38 

The parallel between the Danish State Pietism and the Dutch 'state confes- 
sionalism' is the more striking when you compare the repressive side of poli- 
cies to control public religion and fight aberrations from it in both countries. 
Denmark had suppressed radical Moravians since 1735, issued a statute against 
conventicles in 1741, and published an ordinance against visitors from 
Herrnhut in 1745.2? In the Dutch Republic, at the same time, Moravian settlers 
were absolutely unwelcome in the Calvinist Zion. The years 1738-1740 also 
witnessed heavy disturbances within the Dutch Reformed Church. Bestselling 
devotional works like Solitary meditations and The Inner Christendom were 
forbidden by ecclesiastical, as well as political bodies. And last, but not least, 
there was a national debate on the so-called ‘Nijkerk troubles’, an outburst of 
emotional lay religion, which nowadaysis called the ‘Dutch Great Awakening’.*° 
In all these challenges to the confessional state, a key role in defending ortho- 
doxy was played by professor Joan van den Honert, nicknamed ‘Pope of 
Holland’. This advisor to both the State and stadtholder taught many preach- 
ers and can, to a certain degree, be regarded as the double of Erik Pontoppidan 
in Denmark.*! 


37 Horstbell 2008. 

38 Van Eijnatten 2003. 

39  Jakubowski-Tiessen 1995, pp. 452-453. 

40 X VanLieburg 2008. 

41 Van Eijnatten 2003, pp. 73-78 and 147-155. 
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Changing Religious Regimes 


At the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
religious regimes changed in both Denmark and the Netherlands. Until then, 
orthodoxy and piety had formed confessional patterns of public religion, but 
now they were replaced by a civil religion in which religious differences were 
subordinated to the notion of a common 'moral community’ consisting of 
every citizen of the nation. 

I have learned from the recent dissertation of Merethe Roos how this could 
be seen in the Danish context. Analysing the sermons of a prominent preacher 
in Copenhagen, Balthasar Münter, as a mirror to the praxis pietatis in the spirit 
of the Enlightenment, she found a clear shift from the period between 1772 and 
1784, in which the conservative government emphasized the important role of 
the cultic collective in society as the formal, doctrinal and liturgical structure 
of the 'true Church, to the progressive period thereafter, when the public 
church lost its claim on normativity, and Münter underlined human morality 
as the goal of the Christian faith.*? 

Turning to Dutch religious history, we find a similar change in religious 
regime in the final decades of the eighteenth century. The confessional state 
changed into the modern nation state with its claim to let its government reach 
all its citizens directly, and its nationalist programme to create a moral com- 
munity of a free and equal citizenry. As a matter of fact, this nationalist 
programme was developed by a political movement, the so-called ‘Patriots, 
which consisted of enlightened Reformists, as well as Protestant dissenters like 
Mennonites and Lutherans. The programme was implemented in 1795, as a 
result of the French Revolution and its separation of church and state. During 
the French occupation of the Netherlands, the different political and religious 
parties reconciled, and after the end of the Napoleonic Wars a new, national 
and uniform organization of the Reformed Church under supervision of the 
Dutch king was accepted in 1816.4? 

In the Netherlands, we find a moderate enlightened theology reflected in 
the Psalm book of 1773, which replaced the old-fashioned translation of the 
sixteenth century Genevan Psalter from the 'period under the cross' of Dutch 
Calvinism. The new hymnal was followed by the introduction of an Evangelical 
Songbook in 1807. Both hymnals would, for Reformed conservatives up to the 
present day, become symbols of the state's intervention in religion and especially 


42 Roos 2013. 
43 Van Rooden 1999 and 2002. 
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its debunking of orthodoxy.^^ Here an obvious Danish parallel is the replace- 
ment in 1800 of the old Pontoppidan hymnal, which led to strong protests 
among awakened groups of a pietistic leaning. Given the dominance of an 
enlightened-pious climate in Protestant theology, the rise of learned religious 
societies is not surprising. On British instigation, Bible societies were estab- 
lished in the Netherlands, as well as in Denmark, in 1814. A Dutch Missionary 
Society had been found as early as in 1797, and a Danish one followed in 1821. 
Common features of these societies were a search for conversion and civiliza- 
tion that sprang from an optimistic vision of harmony of reason and revela- 
tion, nourished within the so-called ‘supranaturalist’ theology.*? 

My final observation will be devoted to the revival movements within right- 
wing Protestantism, which are of much relevance to a discussion of the ques- 
tion of heritage and transformation of Pietism in the nineteenth century. Since 
the Dutch Great Awakening around the middle of the eighteenth century, only 
local reactivations of congregational life around ministers and lay preachers 
can be detected throughout the Netherlands. So the situation here is very dif- 
ferent from the large-scale revivals in the Scandinavian area around 1800.468 
A real parallel, however, was the Dutch secession movement from 1834 onwards, 
when orthodox believers left the national Protestant church. This was to the 
deep grief of King William I, but there was no future for suppression of dissent 
any more. Just as the Danish king accepted the revival movement by a toler- 
ance edict from 1840 and abolished the a hundred years old rescript against 
conventicles, so the Dutch king ended the persecution of the secessionists in 
1840 and allowed them to form their free churches. 

A point of complete convergence of the ecclesiastical and religious develop- 
ments I have sketched in a bird view from the sixteenth through the nineteenth 
centuries can be seen in the fact that new constitutions guaranteeing full free- 
dom of religion were passed at exactly the same time in the two countries 
I have compared, in the Netherlands in 1848, and in Denmark in 1849.47 


Conclusion 


Coming to some concluding remarks, I would first underline the serious 
problems in the use of the term of Pietism, as soon as it goes beyond the 


44 Van Eijnatten and van Lieburg 2006, p. 249. 
45 Laasonen 2000, p. 349. 

46 Amundsen, ed. 2007. 

47 Laasonen 2000, pp. 353-354. 
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narrow definition of a late seventeenth century movement within German 
Lutheranism. Nor does it help to stretch the term out of content to a current 
from the late sixteenth century, nor to launch a supplementary concept like 
‘Pre-Pietism’, such as some scholars have proposed for Denmark.*® As a Dutch 
historian, I am very sensitive about this problem of definition, since scholars in 
the Netherlands have been extremely worried about Pietism, ever since great 
German historical theologians created this ‘umbrella term’ in the nineteenth 
century. Dutch historians and theologians have partly taken over the German 
concept in the form of ‘Reformed Pietism’, and they have partly rejected it 
and proposed to replace it with alternative terms, like ‘Second Reformation’ and 
‘Further Reformation, within these again specifying earlier and later stages 
and so on. As I have pointed out elsewhere, there are clear religious and ecclesi- 
astical agendas behind this ‘mental training’ of inventing different concepts.*? 

Defining and using the concept of Pietism is not made easier by the fact that 
leading German scholars within the field disagree themselves about the mean- 
ing of the term. In the past decades, the large German standard work on the 
history of Pietism provoked a debate about the terminology. The first volume 
of the work opened up with the launching of a wide understanding of Pietism 
as a movement across four centuries, stretching from around 1600 to the pres- 
ent.*? This caused a quarrel between two of the ‘patriarchs’ of Pietism research 
in Germany, Johannes Wallmann and Hartmut Lehmann, over the question 
whether ‘Pietism’ should designate an age or a type of religion (Epochenbegriff 
versus typologischer Begriff)?! Faced with this question I will, of course, choose 
the typological option - in line with my opening working hypothesis of non- 
confessional piety as the key factor in the phenomenon within the history of 
early-modern Protestantism we want to address when using terms like ‘Pietism’ 
or ‘Pre-Pietism’ or 'pietistic current. 


48 Lyby and Grell 1995, p. 139. 

49 Van Lieburg 2011. Huisman criticises the ignoration of Danish Pietism before Spener in 
the Geschichte des Pietismus, which is due to the narrow definition of Pietism as begin- 
ning with Spener in 1675. He asks for a widening of the chronology of Pietism because of 
the earlier wave of Danish translations of English works. This proposal is, however, still a 
Spener-dependant way of thinking. In addition, his reference to Andreas Deppermann's 
study about Johann Jakob Schütz and the beginnings of Pietism is not right, as 
Deppermann advocates for Pietism beginning in 1669/70 (not 1675) just like Wallmann. 

50 Brecht et alii, eds. 1993, p. 5. By the way, the four-volume work ignores Scandinavia for the 
seventeenth century, while the Netherlands becomes blurred in the nineteenth and com- 
pletely disappears in the twentieth century. 

51 . Wallmann 2004; Lehmann 2005. 
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I must admit that ultimately I would simply ask that we abandon the concept 
of ‘Pietism altogether? This would free us from unfruitful debates about begin- 
nings and endings of or about pre-histories, forerunners and fathers of Pietism. 
In order to speak in a meaningful way about the historical phenomenon in case, 
we should, in my opinion, integrate the religious development in other historical 
processes that are being discussed continuously by modern scholars. Among 
those processes confessionalization remains a useful concept, with 'deconfes- 
sionalization' as the counterpart for a later time period. However, the story about 
devotional developments is also about the interiorization of beliefs, the domes- 
tication of religion, the laicisation of the priesthood, the alphabetization of the 
common man, and the reading revolution, as well as many more things - in 
short about early-modern religious history in general.53 

The introduction to this volume points to the strength of Pietism in creating 
new religious cultures beyond the boundaries of confession, nation, and social 
position. If asked in what respect this Pietism was an agent of change, seen in 
the long term of European history, I would say that a decisive goal of Pietism 
was to appeal for religion as a personal conviction, experience, and choice, 
without mediation by any authorities. This smoothened the way for the basic 
freedom of religion since the nineteenth century, which again made the con- 
struction of new identities possible. If the current free religious market has 
reached certain cultural and social limits (seeing right-wing populism in 
Danish and Dutch politics), it serves as a good reason to continue historical 
research over long timescales, broad spaces, and different communities as part 
of an important trend within the Christian tradition, whether you call it piety 
or Pietism. 
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CHAPTER 10 


The Impact of Pietism on Culture and Society 
in Germany 


Martin H. Jung 


A hundred years ago, a German Protestant theologian, Horst Stephan, called 
Pietism a ‘motor of change in religion, culture and the general history of ideas’! 
In modern culture and theology Pietism is, however, still considered to be con- 
servative. The tradition goes back to Albrecht Ritschl, the famous Protestant 
scholar of the nineteenth century who wrote a three-volume history of the 
movement, and who regarded Pietism as a restoration of Catholic elements 
in Protestantism.? Emphasizing the mystical and Quietist tendencies, and 
the desire for sanctification, Ritschl saw no positive impact of Pietism on cul- 
ture and society. Influenced by liberal theology, Ritschl wanted Protestantism to 
be a progressive cultural force, and he was, therefore, rather critical towards 
the historical role of Pietism. In the twentieth century, similar viewpoints have 
been put forward by, for instance, Hartmut Lehmann. In his first major book 
on the theme, published in 1969, this well-known German specialist on the 
topic regarded southwestern German Pietism, in particular, as mainly conser- 
vative, being Quietist and inert.? Many more names could be listed, and many 
pages could be filled with clichés about Pietism. 

It is of course true, that Pietism did not start with the goal of changing cul- 
ture, politics, and academic work. It was a religious current or movement that 
was initiated to change piety, much more than theology, or culture, or society. 
In his famous book Pia desideria from 1675, the founder and first great propo- 
nent of the Pietist movement in Germany, the Lutheran minister Philip Jacob 
Spener (1635-1705), expressed — and demanded - a ‘heartfelt desire for a God- 
pleasing Reform of the true Evangelical Church, together with several simple 
Christian proposals looking toward this end’* Spener's goal was to attain a 
lively faith, able to strengthen the spiritual life of the Christian people so 
miraculously that they would become an entirely different people. His starting 
point was to appeal to his fellow clergymen that 'thought should be given to a 
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more extensive use of the Word of God among us’? To achieve this goal he had 
several practical proposals: to promote 'diligent reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
‘to encourage people to read privately’, ‘to reintroduce the ancient and apos- 
tolic kind of church meetings’. Thus Pietism set out to change forms and con- 
tent of Christian piety — and so it did. However, it came to change theology, too, 
as well as to have great impact on culture and society. 

What was Horst Stephan thinking of in 1908 when characterising Pietism as 
a ‘motor of change"? According to Stephan, Pietism had stimulated the evolu- 
tion within church, theology, and culture in a twofold way, on the one hand by 
destroying things that had become too old and outmoded, and, on the other 
hand, by laying strong and sound foundations for new developments. In the 
field of theology, Stephan pointed to a number of phenomena brought about 
by the Pietist movement: a better understanding of Martin Luther, a knowl- 
edge of religious cognition as being established by experience, a refusal of 
Aristotle's philosophy as fundamental to theology, a new awareness of the 
strong position of the Bible, a concentration on Jesus Christ, and finally, an 
attention on faith as a lively belief. Within the field of church or ecclesiastical 
affairs, Stephan underlined the very many characteristics of the Pietist move- 
ment that point in a direction away from traditional Lutheran churches in 
Germany, dominated by a strong alliance between state and church authori- 
ties, in which the Christian people did not have very much influence. Topics 
pointed out by Stephan here include Presbyterian and synodal church struc- 
tures, religious associations, separation of state and church, strengthening reli- 
gious education in church and school, strengthening ethical and practical 
viewpoints in church life, the priesthood of all believers, the abolition of pri- 
vate confession, the preference of the Bible to the confessions of the church, 
the community idea, the opening towards other, and even strange forms of 
spirituality. 

While for Stephan things are clear in the fields of theology and church, it is 
more complicated in regard to culture. In a cultural respect, Stephan says, the 
Pietist movement only had dispositions and starting points, but was unable to 
produce something new with its own forces. Therefore it needed to go into 
connection with other cultural movements, especially with the moderate 
Enlightenment. Together Pietism and Enlightenment achieved important 
results, first and foremost the establishment of freedom of conscience, the rise 
of lay institutions in the church, and the development of a new theology. 


5 Ibid, p.87. 
6 Ibid. pp. 88-89. 
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However, the stronger, the more effective force here was, Stephan claims, the 
Enlightenment." 

A century has passed since Horst Stephan formulated his often-quoted state- 
ment on Pietism as a motor of change, and alot of scholarly work on Pietism has 
been done. Interdisciplinary studies on Pietism have, in particular, shown that 
the impactof the new religious movement on culture and society was even stron- 
ger than Stephan had thought.® Much of the research and its results have been 
summed up and presented in a new history of Pietism in four volumes, which has 
been edited by the well known German church historian, Martin Brecht.? This 
major work includes research by Hartmut Lehmann, as well as many other con- 
tributors, but unfortunately it has yet to be translated into English. It includes 
such themes as Pietism and education, Pietism and psychology, Pietism and 
medicine, pharmacy, natural science, technology, literature, language, music, 
architecture, art, family, children, women, economics, society, politics, philoso- 
phy, mission, Jews and so on. Volume four of this work argues that Pietism had 
relations with and implications for many aspects of modern society. The broad 
spread of themes means that nearly every aspect of culture and society, and its 
relation to Pietism is covered. However, whilst one can learn a great deal from this 
work on relationships and contacts, there is little that touches upon impact and 
influence. Only a few contributors seek to draw broader conclusions, and have 
anything to say about the real influence of Pietism. 

The problem is, of course, that data is scarce, and interpretation is difficult. 
When trying to assess to what degree Pietism really changed culture and society 
in Germany, it is a huge problem that Pietism was not acting in isolation on the 
historical stage. Other movements were also influencing socio-cultural develop- 
ment, and sometimes in a similar way. As was pointed out by Horst Stephan, 
the most important movement in the development of modernity was the 
Enlightenment. Although Pietism provided a lot of impulses to modernity, in the 
most cases it was not Pietism, but the Enlightenment that was the instrument of 
change. This is closely connected to an argument that the potential of Pietism 
was greater than its actual effects.!° At the same time as the Enlightenment 
gained momentum as an agent of change in the history of European ideas, 
Pietism became increasingly conservative and lost its interest in modernization. 

In this chapter 1 want to highlight and discuss a number of points where 
Pietism, in my opinion, had an impact on the development of culture and society 
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in Germany. I will focus on seven aspects: the impact of Pietism on the role of 
the laity in church and society, on the position of women, on education, on 
attitudes to Jews, on the establishment of welfare institutions, on economic 
development, and on the treatment of animals. My discussion is based mainly 
on my own earlier research, published in books and articles in German, but 
I also draw from theological treatises and other contemporary sources, espe- 
cially by the radical female Pietist Johanna Eleonora Petersen. My chapter con- 
centrates on Pietism of the seventeenth and eighteenth century, but to a 
certain degree, I also include the Pietist and the Awakening movements of the 
nineteenth century, and I draw attention to the fact that, for instance, in south- 
western Germany Pietism continues to make its influence felt. 


The Rise of the Laity in Protestantism and the Impact 
of Pietism on Democracy in Church and Society 


From the beginning, a major theme of Pietism was the aim to achieve the origi- 
nal idea of the German Reformation, the idea of a priesthood of all believers — 
also called ‘the spiritual priesthood’ or ‘the universal priesthood’. All believers 
are priests, the young Martin Luther had said, and thus there is no essential 
hierarchy in the church. The Reformation used this concept to destroy the 
power of the old hierarchical medieval church and to provide Protestant rulers 
with a justification to reform the church. However, there were almost no other 
practical consequences that came from the idea of the priesthood of all believ- 
ers. After the Reformation, members of the laity in Lutheran churches only had 
the right to baptise a child in danger of life, exactly as they had had in the 
Middle Ages, nothing more. 

Now, after 150 years of Lutheran orthodoxy, Pietism demanded that the laity 
should be activated, and it succeeded in achieving this. As measures and means 
to improve the church, Spener proposed ‘the establishment and diligent exer- 
cise of the spiritual priesthood" Following his proposals, laypeople within the 
Pietist movement began to read the Bible, to discuss with their pastors, and to 
play an active role in other ways in the church.” 

This was something new, it changed the church, but to my opinion it also, 
within a longer historical perspective, changed the people's mentality in a 
direction towards democracy. If you visit a Christian community in Southern 
Germany, influenced by Pietism, you can still find farmers and craftsmen with 
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a critical spirit, ready to discuss and dispute the preaching in the church with 
their pastor. So it was from Pietism that Protestants learned to protest! Pietist 
Christians learned a critical view of the church and the pastors, which pre- 
sumably was to also influence how they looked upon society, as well as on the 
government. Lay activity and democracy in the church supports citizen activit- 
ism and democracy in society. In itself this did not lead to political democracy 
in nineteenth and twentieth century Germany, where democratic forces were 
not very strong. Moreover, it was not primarily Pietism, but the Enlightenment 
that enforced democracy in Germany - together with, of course, the revolu- 
tion that followed the First World War and the post Second World War allied 
occupation.!3 


Women in Leading Positions and the Impact of Pietism 
on Female Emancipation 


In common with the early Reformation period, women were engaged as lay 
theologians and held leading positions in the early Pietist movement. In par- 
ticular, in the radical Pietist movements, which separated themselves from the 
established churches, women had governing functions. This was, for instance, 
the case with Johanna Eleonora Petersen (1644-1724), to whom I shall return 
more in detail, and with her younger contemporary, Eva Margaretha von 
Buttlar (1670-1721), who gave name to a small group of sectarian Christians of 
strong mystical and libertinian leanings. However, in mainstream Pietism we 
also find women in prominent leadership roles, especially in the local com- 
munities within the Moravian Church, which was established by Count 
Zinzendorf and his movement in Herrnhut in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, but was soon conducting a worldwide mission. Multiple administra- 
tive and ministerial offices for women were established, many ecclesiastical 
offices were open to both men and women, and in some cases women were 
even preaching.!* 

This development was, however, interrupted in the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century, and no direct influence on the position of women in contem- 
porary society can be traced. This began to change in the century to follow. In 
the nineteenth century, the Awakening movements in Germany established 
the ministerial office and position of deaconess. These Protestant nursing sis- 
ters were women, who did not marry, but lived as nuns, devoting their life to 
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work in the social field and in education and mission. Being the first working 
women in nineteenth century society, deaconesses helped to develop the pro- 
fessional activities of women in general. This was a part of women's emancipa- 
tion, and Pietism thus had an impact on society in this matter.!? 

Nevertheless, here the impact of Pietism must be also balanced against the 
impact of other forces. It was not Pietism, as such, that secured female eman- 
cipation in practice, by insisting on for instance the right for women to obtain 
a higher education, to vote in elections or to become ministers of the church. 
The emancipation of women in these respects was pushed forward by move- 
ments, which ultimately dated back to the Enlightenment. The most impor- 
tant single protagonist of female emancipation in nineteenth century Germany 
was the writer Louise Otto-Peters (1819-1895). She was born in a Protestant, 
although not Pietist family, and founded an important women's organization 
in 1865, the Common German Women Assembly, but she had no other connec- 
tions with the churches.!6 Other important women in the emancipation move- 
ment were connected to free Protestant church communities dominated by a 
rationalistic spirit. A famous example was the writer Malwida von Meysenbug 
(1816-1903), who advocated various radical concepts, including political repub- 
licanism and philosophical atheism. Thus, you could say that Protestantism in 
general, rather than Pietism as such, contributed to women's emancipation 
in Germany." 

One of the most important women in German Pietism was Johanna 
Eleonora Petersen. She lived in the period of the early Pietism and belonged 
to Spener's environment. A significant representative of Pietism's radical wing, 
she was influenced by the mystical spiritualism of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, corresponding with the female mystic and prophetess Jane 
Leade (1624-1704) in England, among others.!? 

Born in 1644 as daughter of the court steward Georg Adolph von Merlau, 
Johanna Eleonora in 1680 married a man outside her noble class. Her husband, 
the theologian Johann Wilhelm Petersen (1649-1727), was later dismissed from 
his position as church leader in Northern Germany. Johanna Eleonora Petersen 
dedicated herself to theological work and writing, and from the 1690s to her 
death in 1724, she published a number of books and tracts. Petersen took up posi- 
tions in a number of particularly difficult and controversial theological questions 
like understanding the Apocalypse, Millenarianism, and Philosemitism. Together 
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with her husband, she had a significant influence on the history of theology. 
For example, she developed a doctrine about the heavenly Sophia as the femi- 
nine element of the Divinity. She recalled a nocturnal vision from 1685, where 
the apparition of the Trinitarian divinity included a female person. Describing 
her vision of a father, a mother, and a son, she characterized the Holy Spirit 
'according to the Hebrew language in the feminine gender as a fruitful mother 
and brooding dove'!? 

Johanna Eleonora Petersen's writings caused offense to orthodox theolo- 
gians because she meddled in theological questions. Some male readers ques- 
tioned whether she had really authored the theological writings, while others 
pointed out that it was not proper for a woman to teach in the congregation. 
Petersen was also reproached for negligence of her duties as wife and mother, 
responsible for upholding a home, something that she had impulsively 
rejected. As a matter of fact, Petersen had already been reproached in her 
youth, 'that it is not fitting that women read so much of the Bible, otherwise 
they would become excessively clever'29 

In response to these criticisms, Johanna Eleonora Petersen publicly 
defended her works in various places as the work of a religiously devoted and 
theologically teaching woman. In this defence she provides a glimpse into her 
self-understanding. These challenges to her authorship did not disturb her 
since she did not seek her self-aggrandisement through her writings. Rather, 
she claimed that her work revealed a gift received from God himself. To the 
Pauline argument that women should remain silent in the church, she 
responded that such a criticism misses the mark because she does not claim to 
teach in the congregation, and everything that she has written is subject to the 
judgment of the congregation. In continuation to this, she referred to another 
Pauline passage concerning equality, Galatians 3, deducing from it that in 
terms of the dispensation of grace and the Spirit there is no longer any distinc- 
tion between men and women. Based on Joel 2, Petersen's reasoning drew 
upon the promise of the eschatological gift of the Spirit and accompanying 
prophetic appearances by women. Whoever has received a gift of the Lord is 
obliged, according to the will of Jesus, to employ it to the honour of God and 
the needs of the neighbour?! Thus Petersen could include the divine election 
of the weak (1 Cor 1) as an argument.?? 
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Homes for Orphans and the Impact of Pietism on Education 


In the same way as the Reformation, Pietism had a religious interest in promot- 
ing education. As an educational movement, Pietism is often connected with 
the name of August Hermann Francke (1663-1727) and the town of Halle in the 
eastern part of Germany. Not only a history of Pietism, but also a history of 
education in Germany has to consider Francke and his work. Francke was 
influenced by Spener and started to develop educational institutions in Halle 
in 1695, motivated by a concern for the neglected children of the parish in 
which he served as minister. At the end of his life, in 1727, Halle had founded 
schools for nearly everybody: for poor and rich children, for pupils from 
Germany and from abroad, and for male and female pupils.2? 

Francke developed pioneering forms of school organization, teacher train- 
ing, and the encouragement of gifted pupils and students. Basically, he wanted 
to influence the inner life of the child in a methodical way, by the use of cate- 
chizing, introspection, and examination of conscience. The outward organiza- 
tion of the school and its instruction should support and contribute towards 
the goal of moulding the inner life. Therefore, teachers should observe the 
spiritual and intellectual development of pupils and students. Francke also 
adapted the content and the forms of education. He systematically trained 
schoolteachers, and he introduced modern content at various levels in the 
educational system. In comparison to earlier practice, pupils in the schools in 
Halle not only studied books, they also worked with plants, stones and animals 
and so on, learning by studying the reality.?^ 

Francke's orphanages and schools in Halle became very popular, and a lot of 
people came to visit them. In many German towns similar, but smaller educa- 
tional institutions were established as a result of inspiration from Francke. 
Most important is, however, that the upcoming German great power of Prussia 
introduced compulsory school attendance under the influence of Francke in 
1717. Not least thanks to one of the crucial elements of his pedagogic frame- 
work, namely his methodical treatment of the educational process, Francke's 
schools and pedagogical writings contributed to in the modern idea of educa- 
tion. Thus, it is beyond discussion, that in regard to education, Pietism has had 
a big impact on society.?? 

Francke was, of course, not the only one who was engaged in education in 
eighteenth and nineteenth century Europe. There were other famous educators, 
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often noted for having their roots in the Enlightenment. One of them is the 
famous Swiss educational reformer, and author of important pedagogical 
works, Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746-1827). On looking at his biography, 
you will see, that he was also rooted in Pietism. It would, however, be wrong to 
claim that his educational efforts were Pietist, but it could be suggested that 
his initial motivation to become an educational reformer and to emphasize 
the importance of education was influenced by his Pietist background.?® 

Two additional remarks on the connection between Pietism and educa- 
tional innovations shall be mentioned. The first person, not only in Germany, 
but also in the whole of Europe, who - in 1645 - demanded compulsory school 
attendance in his country was Johann Valentin Andreae (1586-1654). This well- 
known theologian and clergyman from the Duchy of Württemberg is com- 
monly regarded as an important forerunner of Pietism in line with his more 
famous contemporary, Johann Arndt (1555-1621).2” The first Realschule in 
Württemberg was founded in 1783 in Nürtingen, a town between Stuttgart and 
Tübingen, by the Pietist theologian Jakob Friedrich Klemm (1733-1793) ,2® thus 
creating the modern German school model, placed between the elementary 
school, Hauptschule, and the grammar school, Gymnasium. 


The New Behaviour to the Jews and Its Impact on Their 
Emancipation 


German Pietists were interested in Jews. In common with the young Luther, 
they sought to treat the Jews in a friendly manner, seeking to convert them to 
Christianity. Some Pietists had contacts with Jews and wanted to learn from 
them, and some Pietists also demanded toleration. An interest in the Holy 
Land, in the Land of the Jews, also developed.?9 

In Germany itself, Pietism changed the mentality towards the Jews and 
established the base for emancipation, but Pietism also laid the foundations 
for Zionism in the Holy Land. Christian Zionists of a Pietist leaning were the 
first Zionists, and later, secular Zionism among Jews was influenced and sup- 
ported by this Christian, religious Zionism. Not much research has been done 
on this connection,?? and the theme is not exactly popular in the state of Israel. 
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Thus, the Haifa institute of the Israeli historian and specialist on the history of 
Palestine in the nineteenth century, Alex Carmel, has been closed, and the 
scholar closest to him, the Jewish historian Jakob Eisler, is now working in a 
German church archives. 

Although Pietism influenced Zionism, the emancipation of the Jews in 
nineteenth century Germany was not directly inspired or supported by either 
Pietism or Awakenings. It was a result of the French Revolution, of the 
Napoleonic wars, and of the Enlightenment in Germany itself?! 

Moreover, radical Pietists like the female theologian Johanna Eleonora 
Petersen put forward particular views concerning the Jews. In her version of 
Pietism, philosemitism was connected with chiliasm and the belief in the 
future of the Jewish people. In her autobiography Johanna Eleonora Petersen 
claimed, that the ‘secret’ - according to Paul — of the future conversion of the 
Jews had been revealed to her in a dream in 1664. At the beginning of the mil- 
lennium, Petersen expected the return of the captives and the dispersed of 
Israel to the land of their fathers' and the 'uniting of the divided kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel’. After the ‘conversion of the gentiles, these gentiles ‘shall be 
given to Israel as children‘. Petersen predicted great ‘glory’ to the 're-established' 
Jerusalem. In the ‘newly built Jerusalem’ a ‘more glorious worship of God’ 
would be celebrated.?? 

Thus, according to Petersen, the Jewish people were not eternally con- 
demned, such as many seventeenth-century Protestant orthodox theologians 
had taught. God still had great plans for the Jewish people, from which conse- 
quences were to be drawn for relations with contemporary Jews, otherwise 
despised and vilified by Christians. Petersen felt depressed about Christian 
arrogance towards the Jews, and underlined that the new eschatology should 
have ethical consequences. These consequences Petersen formulated in the 
following way: 


Because now the Lord has mercy upon his outcast people, and desires 
again to choose Jerusalem, so we who desire to call ourselves Christians 
should not express ourselves to the poor Jewish people in such a hostile 
way, but rather with a holy change of attitude seek to promote their con- 
version. ... For it is a greater degeneracy that among those who call them- 
selves Christian such a hatred has filled their hearts against the Jews that 
they still think they are doing God a service when they do something to 
make aJew suffer. ... Indeed, the Jews did reject and crucify Christ according 
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to the flesh. ... But the greatest part of Christians has rejected and cruci- 
fied Christ according to the spirit, and still crucifies him daily.33 


For Petersen, both Jews and Christians were sinners and, in equal measure, 
enemies of Christ; indeed, Christian enmity was, because of its spiritual dimen- 
sion, even worse than Jewish enmity. Thus, Petersen turned the theological 
arguments of traditional Christian anti-Judaism against the Christians them- 
selves. She rejected every form of anti-Judaism, whether in words or actions. 
A mission to the Jews presupposed an exemplary, holy change of Christians' lives. 


Help for the Poor and the Establishment of Modern Social 
Institutions 


August Hermann Francke and the town of Halle with its many Pietist institu- 
tions provided a model for social reform based on Christian principles. In con- 
sidering the social activities of Protestants in nineteenth century Germany, it is 
clear that nearly everything that was done had its roots in Pietism and the 
Awakening movements — not in the Enlightenment and its rationalism, and 
notinthe predominant liberal theology, promoted by Friedrich Schleiermacher 
and his followers.?^ Only men and women from Pietism and the Awakening 
movements gave answers to the ‘social question) that is the problems of pov- 
erty and alcohol consumption, prostitution and criminality, arising from the 
rapid and fundamental demographic, social, and economic development 
during the process of urbanization and industrialization in the nineteenth 
century. Mostly, of course, the Pietists did not understand the structural prob- 
lems of society. However, in spite of this, they helped the poor and built up 
social and welfare institutions, some of which still exist. Being educated in a 
Pietist milieu, even a man like Friedrich Engels, one of the founding fathers of 
Communism, who was not religious at all, but an enemy of the church and 
Christianity, was influenced by Pietism.?5 

An important new current within German Protestantism of the nineteenth 
century was the so-called Tnner Mission, a new religious movement founded 
around the middle of the century that regarded help for the poor as an interior 
form of mission. The founder of the movement, the theologian Johann Hinrich 
Wichern (1808-1881), was educated in Hamburg by people connected with 
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Awakening movements. As a student of theology, Wichern was also impressed 
by teachers, who were part of the German awakening, such as August Neander 
(17891815). In 1833, Wichern initiated the establishment of an educational insti- 
tution for neglected children, the so-called 'Rauhe Haus, in Hamburg-Horn. He 
became well-known within ecclesiastical circles all over Germany, after he held 
a famous speech in Wittenberg in 1848 in which he called for interior mission. 
The speech led to the official founding of the Inner Mission’ as a German wide 
organization, whose Central Committee was under Wichern's leadership.3® 

One of the most famous Protestant social institutions of Germany, actually 
a whole city of hospitals and homes for handicapped, is Bethel near Bielefeld. 
It was founded in 1872 as a 'City of mercy' by the minister, Friedrich von 
Bodelschwingh (1831-1910). Bodelschwingh was a member of the Awakening 
movement of north-western Germany and he was deeply influenced by the 
new movement for internal mission. By the end of his life, the 'city' contained 
nearly 180 buildings, and 4,000 persons were living there, receiving both educa- 
tion and nursing. Founded in 1910, the Kirchliche Hochschule’ of Bethel is still 
a college for theological and social studies, and had been intended to be a Pietist 
counterpart to the state owned universities with their modern theology.? 


Kingdom of God and Economic Development: The Impact 
of Pietism on Economics 


When considering the economy of Southern Germany, you will find a lot of 
Pietists among the employers — as well as a lot of employers among the Pietists. 
While the thesis of Max Weber on the connection between capitalism and 
Calvinism is famous, and has contributed to an enormous amount of research 
and scholarly debate on this theme, research on the impact of Pietism on eco- 
nomics has not yet been undertaken seriously.3® In regard to Pietism, it could 
be said that Lutheran social ethics connected with an optimistic Pietist world- 
view, and also connected with private behaviour similar to monastic rules, 
helped in the accumulation of wealth and the achievement of economic suc- 
cess. The social ethics within the Lutheran worldview regarded employment as 
a service to God. The optimistic Pietist worldview encompassed the hope for 
better times, since the ultimate hope among Pietists was the foundation of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. The ascetic private life of the Pietist was similar to 
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life in a monastery and was characterized by being without dissipation and 
extravagance. These three elements together helped individuals accumulate 
wealth and gain economical success. 

There is no doubt that Pietism had a big and a positive influence on the eco- 
nomic development of Germany. A number of Pietists were active as inventors 
and developers in production and trade. A famous example, from Southern 
Germany in the eighteenth century, is Philipp Matthäus Hahn (1739-1790), who 
was the minister of a small village church, but also a successful engineer, who 
developed an industrial system for the production of clocks and measuring 
instruments, besides from inventing calculating machines and other things.?9 

With regards to Hallensian Pietism, the historian Thomas Müller-Bahlke has 
recently shown that the Pietism of Francke and the town of Halle also had a big 
influence on the history of technology not to mention the advent of the indus- 
trial revolution and related world developments.*? Francke, who established 
commercial enterprises like a printing office and a chemist, saw the success 
of his work in Halle as an empirical proof of God's existence. According to 
Francke, his initiatives were the beginning of a 'general reformation' with an 
improvement not only of the evangelical churches, but also of the whole world 
(eine gründliche reale und recht durchdringende Verbefserung des allgemeinen 
verderbten Zustandes, nicht allein in der Evangelischen Kirchen, sondern auch 
allenthalben in der Welt).^! 

Itis also possible to find Pietist doctors of medicine, for example the famous 
eye surgeon and professor of economics, Johann Heinrich Jung-Stilling (1740- 
1817). More importantly, however, was the essential role of Pietism in the devel- 
opment of medical aid as part and parcel of missionary activity. A specialist in 
the history of medicine, the German professor Richard Toellner, has called the 
ärztliche Mission — the ‘medical mission’ - a highly successful connection 
between medicine and Pietism.*? 


The Ethical Consequences of Pietist Bible Reception and Pietist 
Eschatology for Man-animal Relations 


A very special theme, which has yet to be treated in a handbook, namely the impor- 
tance of Pietism for relations between man and animals, shall be considered as 
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the last topic in this survey. It is largely unknown that two Pietists, Christian 
Adam Dann (1758-1837) and Albert Knapp (1798-1864), founded the first 
German society for the protection of animals in 1837 in Stuttgart.^? These two 
Pietists were motivated by a very careful reading of the Bible, and especially, their 
consideration of statements in the Old Testament about animals and behaviour 
towards animals, such as, for instance, in the Proverbs: 'A righteous person cares 
for the life of his animal, but even the most compassionate acts of the wicked are 
cruel’ (Prov 12:10).44 Dann and Knapp had also read the prophecies in the Old 
Testament about a world where men and animals would live in peace: 


A wolf will reside with a lamb, and a leopard will lie down with a young 
goat; an ox and a young lion will graze together, as a small child leads 
them along. A cow and a bear will graze together, their young will lie 
down together. A lion, like an ox, will eat straw. A baby will play over the 
hole of a snake; over the nest of a serpent an infant will put his hand. 


Is 11:6 


In the New Testament, the two Pietists pointed to Paul in particular, where he 
deals with the suffering of the whole creation, including animals, because of 
man's sin and expresses hope for a future redemption: 


The creation eagerly waits for the revelation of the sons of God. For the 
creation was subjected to futility — not willingly but because of God who 
subjected it — in hope that the creation itself will also be set free from the 
bondage of decay into the glorious freedom of God's children. For we 
know that the whole creation groans and suffers together until now. 


Rom 8:19-22 


Pietists believed in a better world, when God's kingdom would be erected on 
earth, and people and animals would live happily together in the Millennium. 
Thus, both Biblicism and eschatology led Pietists to demand the protection of 
the animals. As early as the Pietist writings of the early eighteenth century, 
written by supporters of Spener, one can find this new approach to relations 
between man and animal. Most important to this study are the writings of an 
almost forgotten German Pietist by the name of Adam Gottlieb Weigen (1677- 
1727). Only a few years ago Weigen and his work on 'the rights of man over the 
creatures' were rediscovered, thanks to his work being mentioned and quoted 
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in a book by the Danish author Laurids Smith (1754-1794). This book, called 
‘On the nature and the destiny of the animals and on the duties of man towards 
the animals, was published almost simultaneously in Danish (1789) and in 
German (1790). 

During his lifetime, the theologian and philosopher Smith was not at all 
famous, not even very well known. However, a monument in his honour was 
later placed at Holmen's Church in Copenhagen, now standing in the cemetery 
where the clergyman is buried.^9 Whilst Smith cannot be characterized as a 
Pietist, he believed that God had endowed both humans and animals with the 
right to enjoy life in their own manner: 


Both animals and humans actually and immediately exist to enjoy happi- 
ness through their existence, and anyone who wilfully and without neces- 
sity and higher purpose disturbs, destroys, and obliterates the happiness 
of humans or animals violates the right to enjoy bliss given by God to 
every living thing.* 


The divine commandment ‘Love thy neighbour as thyself’ Smith extended to 
also embrace animals: It is thus likewise our direct covenant to do what is right 
by animals, just as it is our duty to do what is right by our fellow human 
beings’.4® 

In his book, Smith quoted a work from 17 by Weigen with the Latin title: De 
Jure Hominis in Creaturas.*? In spite of its title, it was not a Latin theological 
tract, but a religious book containing meditations in German dealing with 
behaviour towards animals in depth. A reprint of this very rare treatise has 
now been produced,?° and more research is being done on the author and his 
book.3! At the time of Spener, in the years of early Pietism, Weigen was a pio- 
neer of animal and nature protection, publishing the first work ever to deal 
with the topic of animal rights as a general theme. Although Weigen was largely 
forgotten in Germany, his book became well known in Denmark - as we see 
from Smith's reference to it. In addition, at the end of eighteenth century the 
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German translation of Smith, as well as other foreign books demanding animal 
protection, especially from England, were being read in Germany. 

Thus, the idea of animal protection was still flourishing in German Pietism. 
Dann and Knapp in Stuttgart founded the first animal protection society in 
Germany in 1837, forty years after Smith.9? Later societies, founded in Dresden 
and Munich, were inspired by the first one in Stuttgart? but were not under the 
influence of Pietism and, arguably, they may have been established anyway. 

To conclude on the theme of Pietist influence on the development and 
spread of the idea of animal protection in Germany, you could say that Pietism 
has had an impact, but it was not that strong. Moreover, it is also very diffi- 
cult to distinguish between the impact of Pietism and the impact of the 
Enlightenment - as well as the impact of Romanticism. 


Conclusion 


Having discussed seven points where Pietism had an impact on social and cul- 
tural development in early modern and modern Germany, I am now able to 
conclude. In many cases, Pietism had a modernising impact on society and 
culture. Pietism was, in fact, a motor of change, just as Horst Stephan claimed 
a hundred years ago. It is, however, extremely difficult to distinguish between 
the impact of Pietism and the impact of the Enlightenment. On the other 
hand, however, this demonstrates that Pietism and the Enlightenment were 
similar phenomena and could work together towards the same aims, not only 
in their early days in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century, when 
theologians of Pietism and philosophers of the Enlightenment cooperated for 
example in Halle, but also at some points in the late eighteenth and in the 
nineteenth century. 

I have given a survey of the impact of Pietism on a number of specific fields, 
but of course many other aspects could have been added, and of course a lot of 
things remain unproven — and perhaps cannot be proven at all. It is not possi- 
ble to measure the influence of Pietism, and we must, of course, not forget that 
there was also a dark side. In the nineteenth century, in particular Pietism had 
an anti-modernising impact on the development of culture and society in 
Germany. Further negative points you could mention include the opposition 
to the development of trains, disapproval of revolution, hostility towards working 
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class movements, as well as support for German militarism and the justifica- 
tion for war.5+ 

If, however, you look at the twentieth century, you can identify the mod- 
ernising impact of Pietism up to the present day. In the 1930s and 40s, Pietists 
had reservations towards Nazism, and after World War 11, Pietists worked on 
the renewal of Christian-Jewish relations. In general you could say that until 
today you can find in the Pietist movement well-educated, self-confident and 
critically-thinking men and women, who are articulating their opinions in 
church and society, and who are working towards their goals for idealistic rea- 
sons and not for money. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Crusading, Reformation and Pietism in Nineteenth- 
Century North Atlantic Evangelicalism 


John Wolffe 


On 28 April 1835 The Standard, a London conservative newspaper, published a 
letter from Thomas Hartwell Horne, assistant librarian at the British Museum 
and a parish clergyman in the City, proposing that the ensuing 4 October be 
celebrated as the tercentenary of the English Reformation. Horne's motives 
were by no means merely antiquarian and commemorative. He saw the occa- 
sion as one for ‘devout gratitude' and also as an opportunity to pre-empt the 
efforts of 'the advocates of Popery' 'to pervert unwary Protestants from their 
pure and holy faith’! Recent months had seen a political crisis over the future 
of the Church of Ireland, and the launching of a sustained campaign to counter 
the perceived Roman Catholic threat to Protestantism in Ireland.? Meanwhile 
in Britain, in the aftermath of Catholic Emancipation in 1829, there was aware- 
ness of a growing and increasing visible Catholic presence. Hence the upcom- 
ing anniversary of the publication of Miles Coverdale's English translation of 
the Bible in 1535 seemed to offer a golden opportunity for collective reaffirma- 
tion of Protestant tradition and identity. When the day came it was widely 
marked in church services and special sermons. The Reformation was still a 
valuable point of reference and appeal in contemporary religious and political 
contentions.? 

Nearly four decades later Josephine Butler, a committed if independent- 
minded evangelical, was leading the campaign for the repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, which sought to control the spread of venereal disease by 
empowering the police to arrest suspected prostitutes and subject them to a 
compulsory medical examination. Butler and her supporters were passion- 
ately opposed to this legislation because it implied a double moral standard, 
degrading women in order to enable men to indulge their lust while being pro- 
tected from the consequences of their own actions. When, in 1874, she pub- 
lished reflections on the progress of the campaign, Butler called her pamphlet 


ı The Times, ı Sept. 1835. Horne's letter was first published in the Standard of 28 April 1835 and 
reprinted in the Ipswich Journal of 2 May. 

2 Wolffe 1991, pp. 77-90. 

3 Amore extended discussion of the 1835 commemoration can be found in Wolffe 2014. 
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Some Thoughts on the Present Aspect of the Crusade Against State Regulation of 
Vice. She urged her friends to keep constantly in mind 'the religious nature of 
our crusade, and the grave responsibility of those whom God has called to 
labour for the overthrow of the worst and longest-established form of social 
evil. She also referred to the contemporary ‘crusade’ of American women 
‘against intemperance.‘ Later in life she was to entitle her memoirs Personal 
Reminiscences of a Great Crusade.? Butler's use of the word 'crusade' was ironic 
insofar as it had been used against her in 1872 in a hostile article in the British 
Medical Journal, which described her campaign as 


a fanatical crusade ... led by a small knot of agitators, singularly combin- 
ing philosophical free-thinkers of the most extreme cast, with impress- 
ible women and sincere religionists, armed with the large funds which 
such appeals to passion are sure to provide, and canvassing the whole 
country with restless and unshrinking energy.® 


By appropriating the word 'crusade' and giving it a positive meaning, Butler 
was boldly flying in the face of widespread contemporary usage and seeking to 
turn her critics' language against them. 

Subsequent widespread use of the word 'crusade' in the twentieth century 
to characterise a range of vigorous moral and religious campaigns has also 
been reflected in the academic literature, notably in Ray Billington's The 
Protestant Crusade, first published in 1938, a study of anti-Catholic campaigns 
in the United States in the three decades before the Civil War. In 1978 Billington's 
lead was followed by Desmond Bowen in the title of a comparable book on 
Ireland, and in 1991 by the present author in his study of Protestant organiza- 
tions in mid-nineteenth century Britain." The choice of word felt a straightfor- 
ward one at the time in view of the obvious parallels with Billington's and 
Bowen's earlier books. Drawing on then still widespread popular usage, it 
seemed an obvious term to encapsulate the zealousness of nineteenth-century 
campaigns against Roman Catholicism, their sense of black and white con- 
frontation, and in particular their perception of confronting fundamental reli- 
gious error. In such analysis, moreover, a direct association was made between 
the ethos of ‘crusade’ and the rhetoric of ‘Reformation’. 


Butler 1874, pp. 7, 12. 
Butler 1896. 
Anon 1872, pp. 529-530. 
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Accordingly in the context of this book it seems instructive to reflect not 
only on the more immediate relations of Pietism to Anglo-American evangeli- 
calism, but also on the more distant but still powerful resonances and legacies 
of the other two major themes of the volume. Against this background the 
chapter falls into three main sections: first, it offers reflections on the relation- 
ship of Pietism and evangelicalism; second it explores the role of the motifs of 
crusade and Reformation in the conceptualization of nineteenth-century 
evangelicalism; and finally it examines the implications of this analysis for 
assessment of the role of religion as an agent of historical change. The chapter 
draws on a broad range of contemporary printed primary sources, including 
periodicals, pamphlets and books, integrating the resulting insights into an 
overview of the relevant secondary literature. 


From Pietism to Evangelicalism 


The nature of the relationship between Pietism and evangelicalism is an 
important strand in a lively current academic debate regarding the origins of 
evangelicalism. The agenda for this conversation was set by David Bebbington's 
1989 book Evangelicalism in Modern Britain, which opened with a very widely 
cited definition of evangelicalism as characterised by four special marks: 


conversionism, the belief that lives need to be changed; activism, the 
expression of the gospel in effort; biblicism, a particular regard for the 
Bible; and what may be called crucicentrism, a stress on the sacrifice of 
Christ on the cross. 


Bebbington also asserted that "There was much continuity with earlier 
Protestant traditions, but... Evangelicalism was a new phenomenon of the 
eighteenth century” Thus he sees it as clearly distinct both from continental 
Pietism, and from Anglican, Puritan and Reformed Protestantism in the 
English-speaking North Atlantic world. 

Other scholars, however, have over the last twenty years vigorously mar- 
shalled the evidence for a stronger continuity than that acknowledged by 
Bebbington. In particular the late W.R. Ward employed a command of German 
unusual among English-speaking scholars to explore in depth the roots of 
evangelicalism in late seventeenth and early eighteenth-century continental 
Pietism. Indeed, while he did not engage in an explicit critique of Bebbington, 


8 Bebbington 1989, pp. 1-2. 
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the very titles of his two books on the subject, The Protestant Evangelical 
Awakening (1992) and Early Evangelicalism: A Global Intellectual History, 1670— 
1789 (2006) served to claim Pietism as an intrinsic part of this history of evan- 
gelicalism. In Ward's eyes it was clear that the first evangelical was not Wesley, 
Whitefield or Zinzendorf in the 1730s, but Philipp Spener in the 1670s or per- 
haps even Johann Arndt in the 1600s. Other scholars with the linguistic skills to 
work on both English and German sources — notably R.V. Pierard in the United 
States and Hartmut Lehmann in Germany - have tended to similar conclu- 
sions.? It should further be noted that the Pietist collegia pietatis as advocated 
by Spener had its parallel in late seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century 
England in a movement of small Anglican lay religious societies, which sought 
to cultivate a deeper spiritual life among their members. Enthusiasts for these 
organizations included Samuel Wesley, father of John and Charles, and they 
provided an important model and inspiration for later developments, subse- 
quently freely adapted by the early Methodists.!° 

Meanwhile in 2005 a number of other scholars met in Pennsylvania to discuss 
essays also questioning the novelty of evangelicalism, work which eventually 
bore fruit in The Emergence of Evangelicalism: Exploring Historical Continuities, 
edited by Michael Haykin and Kenneth Stewart, and published in 2008. There is 
much important work in this collection, but for our present purposes the strik- 
ing thing about it is the absence - in over 400 pages and 18 chapters — of any 
contribution primarily focused on the links between Pietism and evangelical- 
ism. Rather the collective emphasis of the book is on the roots of evangelicalism 
in the Puritan and Reformed Protestant traditions of the English-speaking world. 
Only two chapters are concerned with continental developments: one argues 
that the Dutch Nadere Reformatie movement of the seventeenth and early eigh- 
teenth centuries had a proto-evangelical character; the other argues that Martin 
Luther can be seen as an evangelical in the post-eighteenth-century sense, but 
does not discuss developments in the Lutheran tradition in Germany between 
the early sixteenth century and the early eighteenth.! While individual writers 
nevertheless refer to Pietism in various ways, it seems that the editors did not 
consider it a sufficiently important aspect of evangelical origins to merit atten- 
tion in its own right. In the light of the weighty evidence to the contrary, one 
is left with the suspicion that this judgement reflects a particular theological 
agenda: an endeavour to represent evangelicalism as primarily a development of 
Reformed Calvinism rather than of Lutheran Pietism. 


9 Lehmann 2009; Pierard 20n. 
10 Walsh 1986. 
11 Haykin and Stewart 2008, pp. 146-168, 171-198. 
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The reality is that evangelicalism had diverse and complex roots. These 
came together in new combinations in the 1730s stimulating the innovative 
dynamism of the movement, which leads Bebbington to see this as a decade of 
distinctive departure. It may well be a useful metaphor in visualising this pro- 
cess to think of a large river, with headwaters rising in different environments 
but eventually flowing together to make up a common stream. Of course the 
analogy starts to break down when one acknowledges that the stream of 
Pietism also flowed in a variety of other directions, but the image of a river is 
still helpful in suggesting both real continuity with the past, and changed char- 
acteristics after the confluence. It was essentially the radical and popular 
dimensions of the Pietist stream that flowed into early evangelicalism, as 
mediated particularly by Zinzendorf and the Moravians. The catalyst for the 
combination lay particularly in the extensive people movements of the 1730s, 
driven in part by religious persecution, notably the expulsion of Protestants by 
the Prince-Archbishop of Salzburg in 1730. The most famous of such subse- 
quent encounters was between John Wesley and Moravian refugees on his voy- 
age to Georgia in 1735, but it was symbolic of a wider process of new religious 
cross-fertilizations characteristic of the decade. The effect was to produce a 
movement characterised more by zeal and vision than by theological coher- 
ence, and thus highly subject to the fragmentation and fluidity that have been 
recurrent themes of its subsequent history.!? 

By the early nineteenth century the Moravians, who had played a crucial 
role in the early internationalization of radical Pietism, were losing momen- 
tum, and Anglo-American evangelicalism had developed its own institutional 
and ideological dynamic. German and Scandinavian Pietists who settled in the 
United States tended to be separated by language and cultural barriers from 
English-speaking evangelicals. Ties with continental Pietists therefore appeared 
in some respects rather weaker than they had been in the early years of the 
movement. Nevertheless they remained important, especially through the mis- 
sion field. It was notably Danish Pietists at Tranquebar from 1706 and the 
German Christian Schwartz at Tanjore later in the century who pioneered 
Protestant missions in southern India where British evangelicals were rela- 
tively late arrivals. When William Carey and his associates began their mission 
in Bengal in the 1790s, they based themselves in the small Danish colony of 
Serampore, where the authorities were more sympathetic than in British- 
controlled Calcutta.3 Then in the early nineteenth century the Basel Missionary 
Society was an important source of recruits for the Church Missionary Society, 


12 For fuller development of this point, see Hutchinson and Wolffe 2012, pp. 26-32. 
13 Hutchinson and Wolffe 2012, pp. 76-77; Pierard 201. 
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which initially lacked a sufficient supply of volunteers from its own Anglican 
evangelical constituency.'* 

It is instructive to view relationships between British and American evan- 
gelicals and the continental spiritual heirs of the earlier Pietists from the per- 
spective of the mid-nineteenth century. It now seemed that Pietism, having 
been a significant agent of change in the eighteenth century, had become more 
conservative in its impact. Although radical and revivalist streams continued to 
flow, notably in the Haugean movement in Norway," by this period there was a 
sense that the central impetus to revival and religious innovation was moving 
west, from Germany to Britain and eventually to the United States. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society, founded in 1804, gave early priority to the circulation 
of the scriptures in continental Europe, supporting agents and facilitating the 
establishment of Bible societies in Germany, Switzerland and Scandinavia, thus 
stimulating networks that made a significant contribution to continental neo- 
Pietist movements.'6 The formation of the Continental Society in Britain in 
1819, and the Foreign Evangelical Society in the United States in 1839 stemmed 
from a conviction that Europe was a mission field.!” Although English-speaking 
evangelical interest centred on supporting the growth of Protestant minori- 
ties in historically Catholic countries, their zeal also extended to Prussia and 
Scandinavia. There in the original heartlands of Pietism they perceived an 
advance of cold rational religion and state repression that led to the persecu- 
tion of dissenting radical evangelical groups, including German Baptists and 
Norwegian Haugeans. When the leading American Presbyterian Robert Baird 
toured northern Germany and Scandinavia around 1840, he reported some 
pockets of spiritual life, but in general he felt that acceptance of secular state 
control was inhibiting and even repressing evangelical zeal.! 

The growth of politically conservative aristocratic neo-Pietism in Prussia 
after 1815, culminating in the accession to the throne in 1840 of the sympa- 
thetic Friedrich Wilhelm Iv, was at odds with the more politically reformist, 
even radical strands, of British Nonconformist and American evangelicalism.!? 
It is true that Lord Ashley, the evangelical leader of the campaign for factory 
reform, who shared deeply conservative social and political instincts, was 
delighted to collaborate with the Prussian monarch in realizing their shared 


14 Jenkins 2000. 

15 Hope 1995, pp. 367-399. 

16 X Paterson 1858; Hope 1995, p. 375; Howsam 1991, pp. 158-159. 
17 Hutchinson and Wolffe 2012, pp. 80-81. 

18 Baird 1841. 

19  Bigler1972, pp. 125-155. 
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dream of establishing a Protestant bishopric in Jerusalem in 1841, as a focus for 
mission to the Jews and renewed Western Christian interest in the Holy Land. 
Ashley enthused at the prospect of a combination of Protestant thrones, 
bound by temporal interests and eternal principles, to plant under the banner 
of the Cross, God's people on the mountains of Jerusalem!?? German evangeli- 
cal leaders themselves, however, had a rather less millennial vision of the reali- 
ties of the contested situation on the ground in their country, which they 
reported to the founding conference of the Evangelical Alliance in London in 
1846.?! The editor of the Alliance's journal Evangelical Christendom perceived 
the turmoil of 1848 as in part a consequence of the king's political misjudge- 
ments, but also as reminiscent of the judgement of God on the iniquity of 
Israel.?? In 1851 Friedrich Wilhelm Krummacher, Pastor of the Trinity Church 
in Berlin, gave the Alliance a further gloomy account of the spiritual state of 
Germany, contrasting a gradual recovery of orthodoxy among the clergy with 
pervasive ‘rationalism’ among the people. He estimated that of the 400,000 
people in Berlin, only 20,000 attended church.2? Alongside a perception of 
general ‘infidelity’ and spiritual declension, the Evangelical Alliance in the 
1850s continued to highlight its sympathy for persecuted dissenting Protestant 
groups, especially in Prussia and Sweden.?^ 

The Evangelical Alliance's third international conference held in Berlin in 
1857 marked the climax of renewed evangelical contacts between Britain and 
Germany. For some it was a euphoric moment: Sir Culling Eardley Smith, 
President of the British Evangelical Alliance, hailed the end of three centuries 
of separation between ‘Christian England’ and ‘Christian Germany”? Friedrich 
Wilhelm tv, who had encouraged the conference to come to Berlin, held a 
reception at Potsdam for the delegates, who serenaded the king with a render- 
ing of Ein Feste Burg, thus affırming not only their own solidarity but their 
sense of continuity with the traditions of the German Reformation. On the 
other hand, wider international involvement was limited with Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden only sending four delegates between them, and in prac- 
tice the language barrier severely hampered effective communication between 
the much larger British and German contingents.?6 Moreover the conference 


20 Lewis 2010, pp. 276-287; Hodder 1887. 

21 Evangelical Alliance 1846, pp. 30-33, 71-72. 

22 Evangelical Christendom, 3 (1849), pp. 2-3. 

23 Steane 1852, p. 424. 

24 Evangelical Christendom, 7 (1853), pp. 13-115, 8 (1854), pp. 114-118. 
25 Quoted Railton 2000, pp. 184-185. 

26 Steane 1859, pp. xiv, 673; Wolffe 2007, p. 220; Railton 2000, p. 187. 
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was strongly opposed by the conservative high church party in the Prussian 
Lutheran church, represented by Ernst Wilhelm Hengstenberg's Evangelische 
Kirchenzeitung, which regarded it as a false union with a plethora of sectarians. 
Hengstenberg had formerly identified with Pietism 'as a sound development of 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century’, but had renounced it in 1840 because 
he came to perceive its emphasis on 'experimental piety' as at odds with sound 
church organization?" 

The complexities of the relationship between Pietism, evangelicalism and 
the broader post-Reformation Protestant tradition have been well illustrated 
since the 1960s, by the emergence in German of the word 'evangelikale' intended 
to distinguish a specific evangelicalism of the Anglo-American type from a 
broader 'evangelisch' Protestantism. Evangelikale Germans claim not only an 
affinity with present-day English-speaking evangelicals, but also to be standing 
fully in the tradition of the early Pietists.?? Eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
currents of Pietist, evangelical and neo-Pietist influence and perception flow- 
ing across the North Sea and the Atlantic were, however, too rich and diverse to 
reduce to a single teleology. They should not be seen as just one, or two, move- 
ments, but as many, sharing, however, a common ground in a ‘Pietist impulse, 
the profession of a Protestant Christianity rooted in personal spiritual experi- 
ence.?9 Such experience, as Bebbington emphasizes in the ‘conversionism’ 
dimension of his definition, could undoubtedly be an agent of radical change 
in individual lives;?? the extent to which it could also change the wider society 
is an issue to which we shall return below. 


Crusade and Reformation in Nineteenth-Century North Atlantic 
Evangelicalism 


In the evangelical worldview a sense of crusade against Roman Catholicism 
and other perceived spiritual and moral evils was associated with the reasser- 
tion of the perceived heritage of the Reformation. The earliest such usage of 
the word 'crusade' occurred in the title of pamphlets published in 1813 promot- 
ing the Bible Society, with an anonymous compiler calling himself ‘Peter the 
Hermit’. A frontispiece engraving of the Cross, with the motto ‘In hoc signo 
vinces, suggested even longer historical allusions back to Constantine. ‘Peter 
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the Hermit' hoped that 'the generous and romantic associations connected 
with the title' of his work would further its cause.?! It is indeed worth noting a 
certain affinity between the conversionism and crucicentrism of evangelicals 
and that of the original crusaders, in terms of personal commitment to the 
cause through identification with the Cross, although the specific theological 
and devotional frameworks were very different. However, such positive appli- 
cation of the word 'crusade' was actually something of a rarity at this period: 
for example the liberal Protestant Belfast Monthly Magazine used the word in 
181 to deride the ‘extravagance’ of those who advocated the conversion of the 
Jews, and in 1813 to attack clergy who 'stand forth as leaders of the Protestant 
crusade’ to make ‘the enmities of history, hereditary and immortal3? 

A similar sense of identification with the Reformation was apparent in May 
1827 in the formation of the British Society for Promoting the Religious 
Principles of the Reformation. It is striking that, just as the latter day ‘Peter the 
Hermit' perceived the crusades as a useful inspiration for the contemporary 
cause of the Bible Society, but did not venture to pursue the historical parallel 
in any detail, the Reformation Society's speakers made frequent rhetorical ref- 
erence to the Reformation, but gave very little attention to what the Protestant 
Reformers actually did, said and wrote.?? They also, with activities initially tar- 
geted at the Catholic population of Ireland, perceived the Reformation as 
ongoing in their own time. Its mode of operation in its early years was to set up 
a series of public debates with Roman Catholic advocates, initially in Ireland 
and then in Britain as well. The normal point of departure for the Protestant 
speakers was the Bible rather than the Reformation as such, and they sought to 
portray Tridentine and post-Tridentine Roman Catholic teaching as unscrip- 
tural. It was left to the shrewder Catholic speakers to probe the question of 
what the Reformation actually stood for.?^ 

The ambivalent nineteenth-century resonances of crusades, often seen in a 
negative rather than positive light, and of the Reformation, used as a legitimat- 
ing point of reference largely detached from actual historical enquiry, thus 
merit further exploration. In 1825 the Irish Catholic leader Daniel O'Connell, 
alluding to their campaign against slavery, expressed his pity for those ‘who 
went on a religious crusade to the West Indies, and forgot the white bondsmen 
at home'?5 In 1835 he complained of what he described as a British ‘crusade’ of 
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'oppression, insult, devastation and slaughter' against the people of Ireland 
and in 1842 he accused Poor Law Guardians in County Cork of carrying on ‘a 
direct crusade against the religion of the people'?6 In October 1828, a Times 
leader also used the word in its condemnation of the anti-Catholic activities of 
Irish clergy who were campaigning against Catholic emancipation: 


It is humiliating (if it excite no stronger feeling) to read that reverend 
clergymen, who profess to belong to a pure and reformed church, should 
in these times of feverish excitement in Ireland, lead the way in the diffu- 
sion of the most implacable hostility among the parties engaged in this 
unholy strife. They call upon the people of England too, to unite with 
them in this desperate crusade against the suffering mass of the Irish 
community.?? 


Later in the century an opponent of the Church Association, set up in the 1860s 
to oppose the spread of Anglo-Catholic liturgical practices, mocked this new 
crusade against the cross' with the claim that 'the principles of the Reformation' 
were in fact entirely consistent with the ritualism it was attacking.?® 

Evangelicals themselves could also use the word 'crusade' in a hostile con- 
text. It formed part of their polemic against the alleged historic sins and cor- 
ruption of the Roman Church, notably in Charlotte Elizabeth Tonna's 1848 
account of the Albigensian Crusade: 


Oh, if we were to select one solitary instance whereby to prove the dia- 
bolical character of the Romish delusion, and to establish beyond a cavil 
its title to the distinguishing name of the Antichrist, we would point to 
the crusaders, rushing on their blood-stained way, with the transubstan- 
tiated wafer in their van, and the priestly invocation to the Holy Ghost 
pealing in their ears.39 


In a contemporary context the word was used against O'Connell and the Irish 
Catholics, by Nonconformists against efforts to promote Anglican dominance 
in education, and even in 1855 against the secularists, led by George Jacob 
Holyoake, who had ‘lately made a crusade on’ Liverpool.^? More subtly, a crusade 
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could be portrayed as an inappropriate means to a desirable end, as in the Rev. 
John Stoughton's concern that the celebration of the tercentenary of the ejec- 
tion of Nonconformist ministers from the Church of England in 1662 should 
not become a ‘polemical crusade**! Similarly over-zealous opponents of slav- 
ery in the United States, too impatient to wait for the gradual operation of 
‘moral appliances’ to secure their ends, were attacked in an 1863 pamphlet for 
‘their dreadful haste to let out deluges of blood in their war crusade‘.*? 

The appeal to the Reformation was something of an innovation in the 1820s. 
Earlier generations of evangelicals had not seen it as a reference point in the 
same way. It is notable that in William Wilberforce's Practical View of the 
Prevailing Religious System of Professed Christians, published in 1797, and a 
seminal Anglican evangelical text, the word 'reformation' itself was used to 
refer to personal and corporate spiritual and moral renewal rather than to an 
historical era. Wilberforce's actual reference to the Reformation era was lim- 
ited to a brief passage where he alluded to 'the Religion of the most eminent 
Reformers, of those bright ornaments of our country who suffered martyrdom 
under queen Mary; of their successors in the times of Elizabeth, whose writ- 
ings he equated with the version of 'true Christianity' he himself was advocat- 
ing. The context was patriotic, and allusion to the continental Reformation 
notably absent. Moreover Wilberforce anticipated that his readers would lack 
‘time, opportunity or inclination’ to peruse even the writings of the English 
Reformers and appeared to regard them as supporting witnesses rather than 
primary sources of inspiration and legitimacy.*? Wilberforce's original text 
thus contrasts strikingly with an introductory essay by Daniel Wilson, vicar of 
Islington and future bishop of Calcutta, added to an 1826 edition of the book. 
Wilson emphatically looked back to the 'glorious period of the Reformation’ 
and hoped for ‘the pure evangelical doctrines of the Reformation’ to be ‘more 
decidedly espoused’ by contemporary bishops and church dignitaries.^^ 

This growing appeal to the Reformation among British evangelicals was 
motivated in part by a sense of missionary opportunity in Ireland alongside 
consciousness of resurgent Ultramontanism in continental Europe after 1815. 
There was also an awareness of an increasing Catholic presence in Britain 
itself, partly due to Irish immigration, but also due to the natural growth of the 
small indigenous Catholic community. However, it was also driven by the rise 
of more hardline doctrinal positions within evangelicalism itself, where a more 
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explicit Protestantism was a natural corollary of a tendency to Calvinism and 
premillennial eschatology. It is important to note that all these trends and 
influences were already operative before the beginning of the Oxford (or 
Tractarian) Movement in 1833 also prompted mounting concern about a 
Romeward tendency within the Church of England.^5 

During the 1830s and 1840s, initial merely rhetorical reference to the 
Reformation began to be supported by more informed historical enquiry. 
Celebration of the tercentenary of Coverdale's Bible was an important step in 
this direction. In August 1835 Thomas Hartwell Horne published an expanded 
version of his earlier newspaper letter as a substantial pamphlet, which he 
summarized as a combination of 


... a brief Historical Sketch of the Reformation, on the Continent as well 
as in this country, together with a concise vindication of the religion of 
ALL ORTHODOX PROTESTANT CHURCHES from the unfounded charge 
of novelty brought against it and them by Romanists, from the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth down to the present time; and which should also exhibit 
the peculiar tenets of Romanism, in contrast with the pure Scriptures of 
Truth.^$ 


Horne’s declared purpose was to provide an accessible resource to inform the 
commemoration, especially for clergy preparing sermons for 4 October. It was 
widely circulated and reprinted: a single bookseller in Islington reported that he 
had sold eighty copies in three weeks, and by the following year it had already 
reached its seventh edition.* It somewhat improved the baseline of historical 
knowledge, but also reinforced a sense of equation between the Reformation 
and contemporary struggles against Roman Catholicism. This perception was 
reinforced early the following year when Edward Bickersteth, a popular evan- 
gelical writer, published a compilation of writings by the English Reformers, 
along with his own substantial introduction on the present-day 'Progress of 
Popery’, which was also published as a separate pamphlet. Bickersteth had little 
specific to say about the texts he was introducing, but rather saw himself as 
seeking to disclose Protestant Popery’ in his own time. For Bickersteth the 
Reformation and the 'real Protestantism' he attributed to it was summed up in 
the devotional imperative ‘to be looking simply to Jesus for every thing*4? 
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The subsequent decade saw a significant upsurge in evangelical historical 
writing about the English Reformation, now increasingly stimulated by anxi- 
ety to counteract Tractarian as well as Roman Catholic readings of the religious 
past. The classic sixteenth century work John Foxe's Actes and Monuments, 
generally known as the ‘Book of Martyrs' was republished in several full and 
abridged editions. The History of the Reformation by the Swiss Protestant Jean 
Henri Merle D'Aubigné began to appear in English translation in 1838 and had 
already reached a fifth edition by 1843. It went through numerous further 
English editions and reprintings duringthe nexttwo decades. While D'Aubigné's 
scholarship enhanced his readers' knowledge of the sixteenth century, his 
standpoint confirmed their predisposition to see their contemporary situation 
as comparable.*9 Then late 1840 saw the formation of ‘The Parker Society for 
the Publication of the Works of the Fathers and Early Writers of the Reformed 
English Church' which aimed to ensure that by means of the systematic repub- 
lication of Reformation texts 'a general knowledge of the principles and doc- 
trines held and taught by Cranmer, Ridley, Parker, Whitgift, and their learned 
and venerable coadjutors will be widely diffused, and rendered accessible to 
every member of the Church of England’. The Society's success was striking. It 
had initially hoped for 2,000 subscribers, but by early 1841 it had more than 
double that number, with a further increase to more than 6,000 by 1842.5 It 
continued to flourish until it completed its task in the mid 1850s.5! There were 
also a number of theological works whose authors explicitly drew on the 
Reformation legacy in developing a response to Tractarianism. These included 
William Goode's massive Divine Rule of Faith (1842), Charles Smith Bird's 
Defence of the Principles of the English Reformation (1843), and Edward Arthur 
Litton's The Church of Christ (1851).°? Then 1860 saw the commemoration of the 
tercentenary of the Scottish Reformation in a major convention in Edinburgh. 
Historical papers were complemented by accounts of the contemporary work 
of societies engaged in proselytism among Roman Catholics, which were still 
implicitly seen as a continuation of the work of the original Reformation.5? 

The specific appeal to the Reformation was but one dimension of the 
broader campaign against Roman Catholicism that was a prominent feature of 
mid-nineteenth century evangelicalism. In Ireland, the Reformation Society's 
proselytizing efforts in the 1820s were halted by growing sectarian polarization 
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consequent upon the political campaign for Catholic Emancipation, but the 
dream of a Protestant Ireland was not abandoned.>* It was revived in the 1850s 
by Alexander Dallas and his Irish Church Missions to Roman Catholics, a 
movement that achieved a limited number of conversions but aroused consid- 
erable antagonisms.55 In the United States explicit reference to the Reformation 
was less widespread, as it seemed a historically remote event on another con- 
tinent. Nevertheless, there were occasions on which its perceived political 
as well as religious legacies were hailed as inspirational, as in the Foreign 
Evangelical Society's Annual Report for 1843: 


For a long time pent up, as it were, in Great Britain, it gradually broke 
down the barriers of ages, and enlarged and rendered permanent the lib- 
erties of the people of that country. It developed itself in a still more strik- 
ing manner in the achievement of the liberties of these United States. 
And a few years later, it displayed its energies to an astonished world, in 
that series of revolutions in countries where Romanism held its undi- 
vided sway and a spiritual and political despotism had been united to 
exclude the doctrines of the Reformation...56 


There was a powerful ongoing sense of confrontation with the contemporary 
Roman Catholic Church, which was seen both as promoting deadly spiritual 
error and subversive of essential American liberties. Similar mentalities were 
also apparent around the British Empire, notably in Australia and in Canada, 
where in 1897 a speaker in Victoria, British Columbia, pronounced that ‘if we 
do not take up the challenge of the Romish Church, we are not worthy to take 
our stand beneath the banner of St. George‘.?” Such no-compromise attitudes 
were also apparent in other evangelical campaigns, notably opposition to slav- 
ery, and subsequently temperance and - as we have seen - the British cam- 
paign against the Contagious Diseases Acts, but the anti-Catholic campaign 
was a particularly widespread and persistent example. 

The negative nineteenth-century resonances of the concept of crusade rep- 
resent a significant counterpoint to the contemporaneous romanticization of 
the history of the original crusades by popular writers such as Kenelm Digby.5? 
During the late nineteenth century and twentieth century, however, the word 
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'crusade' overcame its earlier ambivalences and was widely adopted by evan- 
gelicals and their organizations, for example by the Church Army, founded by 
Wilson Carlile in 1882, whose newspaper was initially entitled The Battleaxe, or 
Gazette of the Church Army, Crusade and Mission Band Movement.°? In 1906 
‘The Crusaders Union’ was formed, as a movement to reach out to unchurched 
children and young people.®° The ‘Heart of Africa Mission’ was renamed 
"Worldwide Evangelization Crusade’ (wEc) after the death of its founder 
C.T. Studd in 1931. To Norman Grubb, who was responsible for the change, the 
word 'crusade' epitomised 'that fighting, daring, self-dedicating attitude' that 
he attributed to Studd, and encapsulated underlying principles of 'sacrifice 
and faith! In 1951, in Los Angeles, Bill Bright founded a new organization to 
evangelize university students and gave it the name 'Campus Crusade for 
Christ’; during the third quarter of the century Billy Graham’s international 
evangelistic campaigns were generally known as ‘crusades’ 62 Only in the recent 
past, in awareness particularly of the resonances of the word for Muslims, has a 
consciousness of its problematic nature resurfaced, leading, for example, to 
Billy Graham adopting alternative titles for his later campaigns, to wEC chang- 
ing its name to "Worldwide Evangelization for Christ’ and to ‘Crusaders’ mark- 
ing their centenary in 2006 by changing theirs to ‘Urban Saints'62 

In concluding this section, it seems appropriate to ask myself whether 
I would now, as I did in 1991, use the word 'crusade' in the title of a book con- 
cerned with nineteenth-century evangelical anti-Catholicism. Certainly 
I would hesitate for longer than I did then, in awareness not only of the way the 
negative connotations of the word have become stronger in the last twenty 
years, but also of the anachronisms both in any extended analogy between 
early Victorian Protestants and medieval crusaders, and in the use of a word 
those very Victorian evangelicals would have been reluctant to apply to them- 
selves. Nevertheless, the usage of the word can still be defended, in pointing up 
affinities in terms of radical personal commitment to confrontation with the 
perceived spiritual or moral enemies of true Christianity, a commitment that 
as in the crusading and Reformation eras themselves could all too quickly 
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become distorted and tarnished in process of application. The word is also 
valuable, albeit in a somewhat paradoxical sense, in reflecting the perceptions 
of opponents: nineteenth-century Catholics, notably Daniel O'Connell, felt 
themselves to be the objects of an ongoing ‘crusade’. There is a significant anal- 
ogy to be drawn here with the response of some contemporary Muslims to 
perceived Western Islamophobia: as for example in a webpage headed ‘The 
Crusades Continue' accompanied by an image of a crusader knight with the 
facial features of a composite of President George W. Bush and Prime Minister 
Tony Blair.6* It may be fair to perceive the concept of a ‘Protestant crusade’ in 
the nineteenth century, like that of the original 'crusades' in the eleventh to 
fourteenth centuries as in part an 'invention' of posterity, but that invention 
was still indicative of an underlying significant historical reality.® 


Evangelicalism as an Agent of Change 


Finally what insights arise in relation to the theme of the role of religion as an 
agent of change?® The rapid expansion of evangelicalism in an era also char- 
acterised by major, and in some cases revolutionary, political and social change 
has naturally led historians to explore questions of cause and effect, and some 
have made strong claims for the socially and culturally transformative impact 
of the movement. Such arguments have famously included the views of Elie 
Halévy on the importance of evangelicalism in maintaining an orderly society 
in Britain in the era of the French Revolution,®’ provocatively developed by 
E.P. Thompson in The Making of the English Working Class. In Thompson's 
view, Methodism was crucially instrumental in the readiness of early indus- 
trial workers to accept the harsh discipline of the factory system and hence 
their own subordination, enabling Britain to avert political revolution, but also 
facilitating its success in achieving industrial revolution:8 Across the Atlantic, 
while recent scholarship has tended to play down the view that evangelicalism 
was a significant factor contributing to the American Revolution,® there is 
strong support for the converse argument, that the Revolution itself opened 
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doors for evangelicalism to take a major role in shaping of politics and society 
in the early republic. In particular, Nathan Hatch, through his examination of 
popular religious movements has concluded that 'America's non-restrictive 
environment permitted an unexpected and often explosive conjunction of 
evangelical fervor and popular sovereignty' which, in the absence of equally 
dynamic alternatives played a central part in shaping American national iden- 
tity and political culture in the northern and middle states.” 

Evangelicalism is also seen as an agent of major social and cultural change 
as a result of the work of evangelical voluntary societies and, in Britain, the 
efforts in parliament of men such as William Wilberforce and the Clapham 
Sect.’! Thus evangelicalism was seen as important not only in significant legis- 
lative changes such as the abolition of slavery, but also as bringing about sub- 
stantial advances in fields such as education and the practical support of the 
poor, and creating many of the institutions that make up what we now think of 
as civil society. More broadly it has been viewed as making a central contribu- 
tion to the ascendancy of the value systems characterised as ‘Victorian’, a view 
articulated in G.M. Young's Victorian England: Portrait of an Age in 1936, and 
developed more recently by Boyd Hilton in The Age of Atonement (1988). Hilton 
explores how the characteristically evangelical doctrine of substitutionary 
atonement came, in his view, to dominate social and economic thought in the 
first half of the nineteenth century"? Meanwhile, Leonore Davidoff and 
Catherine Hall have argued in Family Fortunes (1987) that during this same 
period evangelicalism shaped the attitudes of the English middle class, espe- 
cially their sense of masculinity, femininity and domesticity. Similar arguments 
have been made in relation to the United States by Mary Ryan and Nancy Cott, 
who argue that evangelical religion 'endowed women with a vital identity and 
purpose. In the wider non-European world, evangelicalism, through the 
overseas missionary movement, has been seen as spearheading the march of 
imperialism, with the zeal of missionaries for the spread of the gospel both 
placing them in the forefront of contact with indigenous peoples, and provid- 
ing an ideological rationale for their subjugation. Such views were especially 
widespread in both religious and academic circles at the time of the anti-colonial 
reaction of the 1960s.74 
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It is difficult to translate such arguments into clear-cut conclusions about 
the role of evangelicalism in change: manifold factors were involved and while 
religion was certainly one of them, there is room for considerable debate about 
the weight it should receive, and indeed whether religious changes were causes 
or consequences of other changes. Perhaps rather than asserting religion was a 
primary agent of change we may sometimes be on safer ground in showing 
how it was rather a facilitator and gatekeeper for change. It was highly sensitive 
to other social, cultural, economic and political pressures, sometimes resisting 
them, sometimes helping to carry them forward, but always indicating through 
its own crises and transitions that change was at work in the wider society. The 
initial emergence of evangelicalism from Pietism and from a variety of other 
Protestant religious traditions seems to be most convincingly viewed in this 
light. It is hard to argue convincingly that despite the transformative effect of 
evangelical conversion and devotion on individual lives, the quite small num- 
bers of early evangelicals were agents of substantial change in mid-eighteenth 
society. Itis much more credible to see evangelicalism as a prominent manifes- 
tation of widespread cultural, social and spiritual instability lying not far below 
the surface of the apparently well-ordered ‘Age of Reason’. The immediately 
widespread international character of the revivals of the second quarter of the 
eighteenth century, extendingas they did from Silesia to western Massachusetts, 
were indicative to contemporary supporters of the supernatural working of 
the Holy Spirit. Such an explanation is beyond the province of the academic 
historian, but the phenomenon remains hard fully to explain in more human 
and material terms, and prompts awareness of a world that was already much 
more culturally interconnected than is commonly supposed and very con- 
scious of change, or at least of the need for change. 

In the nineteenth century it is more plausible, but still not unproblematic, 
to argue that evangelicalism was a significant agent of change. It is easiest to 
trace and document such changes when they relate to core religious activities, 
to the building and transformation of church and chapel communities which 
had a substantial impact at the local level. In 1858 George Eliot in her novella 
Janet's Repentance’ offered a compelling fictionalised account of the subtle 
and sometimes ambivalent effects of evangelicalism in changing the ethos of 
the town of Nuneaton (Milby’), in the English midlands, in the 18205: 


Religious ideas have the fate of melodies, which, once set afloat in the 
world are taken up by all sorts of instruments, some of them woefully 
coarse, feeble, or out of tune, until people are in danger of crying out that 
the melody itself is detestable. It may be... that at Milby, in those distant 
days, as in other times and places where the mental atmosphere is changing, 
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and men are inhaling the stimulus of new ideas, folly often mistook itself 
for wisdom, ignorance gave itself airs of knowledge, and selfishness, turn- 
ing its eyes upwards, called itself religion. Nevertheless, Evangelicalism 
had brought into palpable existence and operation in Milby society that 
idea of duty, that recognition of something to be lived for beyond the 
mere satisfaction of self, which is to the moral life what the addition of a 
great central ganglion is to animal life.” 


A rounded appreciation of the role of evangelicalism as an agent of change 
needs to be informed particularly by the work of historians who have 
approached the subject through studies of particular real-life localities, thus 
exposing something of the complex human dynamics Eliot described so elo- 
quently. This approach has been applied with considerable success by Davidoff 
and Hall who grounded their wider arguments about the role of evangelical- 
ism in shaping class and gender consciousness in case studies of Birmingham 
and Colchester."6 A similarly richly textured understanding of the role of evan- 
gelicalism in local social relationships emerges from Mary Ryan's study of 
Oneida County, New York."? Other such studies point to the specificities of 
evangelical impact and agency: Methodists were having a transformative effect 
among slaves in the Chesapeake at the very time that they struggled to make 
significant headway among convicts in Australia.’® It is seen as reinforcing 
class distinctions in Aberdeen at the same time as it was cutting across them 
in Oldham.” In many environments the anti-Catholic dimensions of evangeli- 
calism were muted, but in confessionally divided cities, such as Belfast and 
Boston, they came to the fore in reinforcing sectarianism.9? Such differing 
interpretations obviously owe something to the presuppositions of researchers 
as well as to the detailed evidence, but they nevertheless point to wide variety 
in local experience. 

Similarly, detailed work has led to the development of a more nuanced 
understanding of the role of evangelicalism as an agent of change in the mis- 
sionary and imperial context. Particular cases show a complex and chequered 
record, in which missionaries certainly sometimes advanced the cause of 
empire, but in other contexts could be vigorous critics of insensitive political 
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and economic expansion.?! Likewise, empires could both advance, and under- 
mine, the influence of evangelicalism. There is a growing understanding of 
missionaries, not as passive agents of imperial policy, but as crucial links 
between colony and metropole.8? Individual life stories become important in 
understanding such processes in the earlier stages of evangelical diffusion, of 
men such as William Knibb (1803-45), Baptist missionary in Jamaica, whose 
return to England in 1832 to advocate the anti-slavery cause was a significant 
factor in its success; David George (1743-1810), born a slave in Virginia, moving 
to Nova Scotia at the American Revolution, and ending his days leading a 
Baptist congregation in Sierra Leone; and Samuel Marsden (1765-1838), 
Anglican chaplain in New South Wales and missionary to New Zealand, but 
with an evangelical experience rooted in the Yorkshire of his youth.?? Then, in 
the later nineteenth century, as evangelicalism developed a global reach, put- 
ting down roots in locations from West Africa to the South Pacific, and from 
Chicago to China, its interactions with local processes of cultural, political and 
social change became almost as infinitely diverse as humanity itself.9^ 

Wider changes are most convincingly related to particular evangelical cru- 
sades. The campaign against slavery was undoubtedly significant. While by no 
means all abolitionists were evangelicals, and some evangelicals, especially in 
the American south, continued to defend slavery as sanctioned by Scripture, it 
is hard to envisage that had there been no evangelicalism and no Clapham Sect 
in England, the slave trade would have been abolished in 1807 at the time and 
in the way it was. A similar point can be made about the abolition of British 
colonial slavery itself in 1833, and about the impact of evangelical anti-slavery 
opinion in bringing the United States to its ultimate confrontation with slavery 
in the Civil War.?5 Evangelical efforts were also highly significant in promoting 
the advance of educational provision for the lower classes - in both day and 
Sunday schools - and in ameliorating the physical as well as spiritual depriva- 
tion of nineteenth century cities — through the work of city missions from the 
1830s, and eventually from the 1880s through the Salvation Army and the 
Church Army. 

Evangelical crusades often had a double-edged quality. This was especially 
apparent in the divisive consequences of the anti-Catholic crusade, primarily 
but not only in Ireland, in an abiding separation of communities that owes 
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quite as much to the nineteenth-century confrontation between crusading 
evangelicalism and ultramontane Catholicism as to the longer-term legacy 
of the Reformation itself. At the same time, such a judgement needs to be bal- 
anced by awareness of the extent to which the evangelical crusade was also 
a stimulus to the diffusion of constructive spiritual and social inspiration. 
Insistence on Sunday observance helped to curb the excesses of exploitative 
employers, but it also imposed oppressive limitations on those, notably chil- 
dren, who lacked the inclination for repeated church attendance and merely 
devotional reading.96 Above all the crusade against slavery in which evangeli- 
cals played an important role, eventually helped to bring about the emancipa- 
tion of millions of black people, but at a terrible cost, in the American Civil 
War, of hundreds of thousands of fatalities. If the Civil War's immediate origins 
lay more in upholding the Union than in abolitionism, as early as 1862, accord- 
ing to Harry Stout, ‘What began a political war was being transformed, in effect, 
into a moral crusade with religious foundations for which martyrs would will- 
ingly sacrifice themselves on their nations’ altars.8” There was, in David Rolfs’ 
words, a campaign by the Northern churches 'to depict the war as a holy cru- 
sade against a wicked Southern confederacy’. The construction of the war as a 
just ‘crusade’, moreover implied that Christians who died in it could be assured 
of salvation, a belief that for some could slide into an heretical equation of 
martyrdom with death in the cause of the nation rather than of faith.88 Such 
ideas were to recur half a century later amidst the even greater slaughter of the 
First World War.8° 


Conclusion 


Alongside consideration of the role of religion in general and of evangelicalism 
in particular as an agent of change, there needs to be acknowledgement of a 
‘darker side’. To that extent, the ‘new atheists’ who use the historical record of 
Christianity as grounds for attacking its continued influence in the contempo- 
rary world set up a case that deserves to be answered. A response from histori- 
ans seeking to develop a more balanced narrative and evaluation lies in part in 
drawing attention to ways in which religion has played more constructive roles 
in processes of change, in part in exposing and tracing the historical myths and 
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distortions that have fuelled religiously-motivated confrontations. In particu- 
lar nineteenth-century evangelicals drew on a superficial and partisan under- 
standing of the Reformation era. It is also helpful to develop George Eliot's 
metaphor of ‘melodies’: if one feels a discomfort with the way that the intense 
personal devotion of early Pietism and evangelicalism eventually transmuted 
into the crusading language of the ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic, first pub- 
lished in 1862, the issue surely lies with the process of transmission and adap- 
tation rather than with the original impulse. And, above all, if historians are to 
play a useful role in providing the requisite perspective for such contemporary 
debates, it is essential that they should be prepared to step outside narrow 
period silos, and take the long view of how concepts such as ‘crusade’, 
‘Reformation’ and ‘Pietism’ have been understood and applied in later 
generations.?0 
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CHAPTER 12 


Religion as an Agent of Change - Concluding 
Remarks 


Arne Bugge Amundsen 


The point of departure for this volume has been religion as an agent of change, 
and the contributions have covered a wide range of themes, theories and 
perspectives. This fact makes the task of presenting concluding remarks to 
the different contributions both demanding and challenging. To find my way 
through this complex landscape I have chosen to focus on three themes: 


- The relationship between church history and history as academic 
disciplines 

- The concept of religion 

- Some analytical fields of historical research on religion and change 


The Relationship between Church History and 
History as Academic Disciplines 


By starting with this theme, I intend to focus on how historians in general con- 
ceive changes. I do not want to address this from the perspective of a philoso- 
phy of history or from distinctive dimensions in how historians as compared 
with social scientists approach the question of change,! but rather by having a 
closer look at the differences between church history and history as academic 
fields. Of course, there are differences between the countries with regard to the 
position and formal assignments of chairs in these two fields, as touched upon 
by Hugh McLeod in his contribution. Regardless of this, however, I think it is 
important to say that the traditional role of church history as a theological dis- 
cipline has been to explain and analyse the past of the church dogma and the 
church as an institution, and that the academic field of church history has 
been an arena for explaining both continuity and change within a theological 
perspective. 

In the Roman Catholic context, this movement between continuity and 
change has been analysed to a large extent against the perspective of the concept 


1 Forinteresting discussions of such distinctions, see Engelstad and Kalleberg, eds. 1999. 
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of tradition, at least in its nineteenth century version, including both the con- 
tinuity between the present and the biblical past, and the continuous, not 
problematic development from a ‘then to a ‘now’. This continuity was regarded 
as being sustained and upheld by the apostolic clergy, the papal authority, and 
the consensus of believers.” 

Moreover, in the Protestant context, church history has mostly been used to 
explain both continuity and change. However, while the Roman Catholic 
church historians found continuous development through the centuries, their 
Protestant colleagues also put considerable weight on the sudden change - as 
exemplified by the sixteenth century Reformation or the eighteenth century 
Pietist revival as a return to biblical truth. In its Protestant form, theological 
church history often meant looking for minorities, the few inspired persons as 
agents of both continuity and change. A quite typical example is how Norwegian 
church historians — many of them being culturally close to the Pietist or low 
church movements — have portrayed and analysed the lay preacher Hans 
Nielsen Hauge (1771-1824) since the nineteenth century. The main tendency in 
these analyses has been to isolate Hauge and his revival movement from 
broader social and political processes in the Norwegian society and, at the 
same time, make him 'the ideal Christian, paving the way for the individual- 
ised piety in his country? 

Thus, theological church history has contributed to a concept of historical 
change - based on the agency of ‘religion’ but also on a notion of change, not 
as unprecedented or as a total break with the past, but as part of the contin- 
uum in the history of Christian salvation. 

As a distinct contrast, the modern discipline of history developed in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries as a critical academic arena aiming at 
explaining why everything changed according to secular and scientific princi- 
ples or laws of development. As an agent of modernity, the discipline of history 
put weight on the distinct differences between the past and the present; histori- 
cal development was unique, diversifying and — according to many leading 
theories in the historians' and neighbouring fields — teleological. Historical 
change then, had one direction and one aim: to increase human freedom, 
understanding and control.* 

Theories explaining why religion was doomed to vanish as part of social and 
human development have been part and parcel of the development of modern 
historical research. Needless to say, the dogma of secularization led to a diminishing 


2 Cf Kasper 1962; Boeckler 1967. 
3 Amundsen 1997. 
4 Karl Popper’s critical work on this is still of value, Popper 1957. 
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interest among many historians in religion as a phenomenon. This diminishing 
interest was, for example, part of most functionalist theories describing reli- 
gion as something else or of materialist theories regarding religion as false, 
unimportant or even dangerous.® 

This is, of course, not the total picture. Not least in the latter half of the 
twentieth century many new ‘turns’ in historical research have — or should 
have — pinpointed religion as a relevant part of the explanatory repertoire 
when analysing change and continuity. Let me restrict the number of exam- 
ples to only a few: oral history, history of mentalities, microhistory, historical 
anthropology or the so-called 'new cultural history'; these are all to be men- 
tioned as orientations towards, what might be called, the human factor of his- 
torical development, change and continuity focussing on — to put it simply 
— what happens in the individual or individualised daily life practice and expe- 
rience, be it reading, praying, acting, protesting against, negotiating or con- 
senting with what the acting persons regard as their reality. British sociologist 
Malcolm B. Hamilton has argued that this new search for the relationship 
between individual and collective meaning and religion has many links to the 
work of American anthropologist Clifford Geertz, but this is only one of many 
connections and inspirations.9 The British historian Peter Burke has, on the 
other hand, analysed many of the different 'new histories' as part of a renewed 
interest in cultural history." In this expanding field of historical research, the 
interest in religion as such and as an agent of change is obvious and highly 
relevant. It might even be said, as Hugh McLeod has pointed out, that this new 
interest has broadened the historical approaches to religion and put what he 
calls ‘the ordinary layperson' at the centre of the analysis. 


The Concept of Religion 


But what, then, is ‘religion’? The question must be raised, even if it understand- 
able enough normally falls out of the discussion of specific historical examples 
or processes. 

Again, there is no consensus — not even among those scholars specialised 
in religious studies or the history of religions. To my knowledge, there has 
been a growing tendency among these scholars to at least identify the very 
concept of religion as Western, historically defined by Christian theology 


5 Cf Hamilton 1995, chaps. 6, 10, 15. 
6 Hamilton 1995, pp. 157ff. 
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and, as such, deeply problematic as an analytical tool. Some even ask the 
radical question of relevance: Does the concept of religion explain anything 
that cannot be explained by other concepts like culture, society, behaviour or 
mentality? In other words: Can we actually manage well without using the 
concept at all? 

One of those who - definitely not unchallenged - have in recent years been 
focussing on the problems of the concept of religion not least in perspective of 
other cultures than the Christian and European, is the British scholar of reli- 
gion Timothy Fitzgerald.® 

I do not intend to solve these problems so central within the discipline of 
religious studies, but restrict myself to a position as a culture historian with a 
specific interest in religion in the past. To me, religion as such, is of little value 
in the identification or explanation of past realities. Religion is a concept in 
what can be called the highest and most abstract theoretical level, and as such 
very hard to operationalize in historical investigations and research. Of course, 
to establish some kind of common understanding of what we as researchers 
are actually doing, the concept of religion can hardly be omitted. When asking 
what religion actually was, for instance, at the time of the Crusades, as Jonathan 
Phillips hints at in his contribution on the motives of early crusaders, things 
start to get really complicated. These complications are not reduced in regard 
to sixteenth century reformers or eighteenth century pietists: It is extremely 
difficult to give exact and precise answers as to what religion actually was, or — 
for that matter — what it was not. Quite the contrary, by asking such a question 
we are easily exposed to the danger of restricting our analytical perspectives 
and instruments, and even of using anachronistic approaches. 

In this position, I follow those of my colleagues within the field of cultural 
history and religious studies who ask questions about individual and group 
practice, and experience. There is no doubt - limiting it to that — that on differ- 
ent levels there exists and has existed through the centuries a Christian reli- 
gion, identified by certain social practices, such as theological reflection, 
ecclesiastical institutions, and normative behaviour, and accepted as such by 
acting persons and groups.? Moreover, of course, it is relevant and important to 
analyse historically the flux in theological thinking, shifts and changes in the 
institutions and regulations in liturgies and ecclesiastical law. 


8 Fitzgerald 2000 and 2007. 

9 A relevant reference here would be the still vivid discussions on the confessionalization of 
the European Christian culture, a process that made explicit the institutional, behavioural 
and ideological differences within the Christian religion itself. For an overview, see Deventer 
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To me, however, the more relevant and down-to-earth question is where, 
how, and by whom this religion has been converted into or reflected in human 
experience, negotiation of meaning, material and symbolic realities, narra- 
tives, and interpretations. Taking this perspective into consideration, the ques- 
tions of change and continuity become even more complex and challenging. 
Fred van Lieburg discusses this in a very fruitful manner in his contribution on 
Dutch and Danish non-confessional piety in the early modern period, focus- 
sing on the comparative perspectives, on the routes of contact and communi- 
cation, and on the distribution of instruments of devotion. In doing that, the 
complex cultural processes become more important than, for instance, confes- 
sional and political borders. 

To a cultural historian, such as myself, religion is less interesting as such 
than as interpreted reality and lived practice. If this still is called religion, sym- 
bols, values or rituals are of less importance. What matters, according to my 
opinion, is what suits and aids analytical clarity and depth from case to case. 
Studying religion in the past is a question of specific periods, places and per- 
sonal actors: 'Religion takes place, to borrow a phrase from the American his- 
torian of religions, Jonathan Z. Smith.!° 


Some Analytical Fields of Historical Research on Religion 
and Change 


Let me then, finally, turn to the more concrete and specific to exemplify my 
reflections both on the question of religion as an agent of historical change 
generally, and on this volume more specifically. 

Following the argument that to a cultural historian religion is less interest- 
ing as such, than as interpreted reality and lived practice, I will focus on three 
themes to identify what I regard as relevant focuses when studying historical 
change in the perspective of religion: rituals, narrative and memory, and mate- 
rial culture. 

Let me start with the rituals. A central element of every day religion is fixed 
and normative behaviour with a surplus of symbolic meaning, which can be 
subsumed under the concept ‘ritual’. In, between and around rituals, ideologi- 
cal norms are presented by the experts and authorities, but these norms are 
also used, interpreted, and negotiated by all users and participants. Even more 
so, rituals are re-enacted and re-negotiated every time they are performed, and 
in that way rituals as such are also containers or vehicles of both continuity 
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and change. They are links to the past — to yesterday, to last year, to the distant 
past beyond any memory; they must demonstrate themselves to be relevant in 
the present, and they have to show themselves as signals of an expected future. 
That is, if rituals are accepted by all parts involved. And of course, change can 
occur as the result of introducing new rituals. Several scholars have during the 
laters years pointed out the deep cultural and historical importance of (religious) 
rituals in perspectives of both continuity and change, for instance the American 
scholar of religion, Catherine Bell, and anthropologist, Roy A. Rappaport.” 

Onthe one hand, to analyse religious rituals practiced in and by the Christian 
church is also to analyse historical changes within a broad field: Changes might 
take place slowly, but they also might happen rapidly — and even be revolution- 
ary. My point here is that the study of ritual change and ritual continuity should 
not take a functionalist or materialist position as point of departure, but rather 
investigate the possibilities of rituals taking place as themselves, as human 
behaviour and interpretation with a high relevance to daily life - by their com- 
bination of concrete acting and symbolic meaning. A fine example of such an 
approach is the Norwegian church historian, Erik Varden's analysis of urban 
religious theatre in seventeenth century France.!? 

In his book Ritual in Early Modern Europe, the American historian Edward 
Muir explored the analytical possibilities of interpreting the sixteenth century 
Reformation in Europe as a ritual change closely connected with changes in 
human interpretation of the encounter between heaven and earth - not asa 
conflict over something else, as a power struggle or class struggle, but as a basic 
change of man's possibility of receiving divine grace, navigating between right 
and wrong, and even interpreting and exploring his physical surroundings.!? 
Thus, Muir also addressed the question of where change takes place: in abstract 
structures or relations or in people's minds and bodies, as extended possibili- 
ties of varying or choosing between alternatives or as closed roads to past 
experiences. American historian, Susan C. Karant-Nunn, in her books on 
Reformation and ritual and Reformation and emotions, has advocated similar 
perspectives. Karant-Nunn has shown in detail how Lutheran reformers in the 
sixteenth century very consciously used religious rituals as instruments for 
changing attitudes and behaviour.!* She has also demonstrated how for 
instance sermons and literature, rituals, and images were more important in 
the changes of religious and mental cultures in the early modern period than 


11 Cf. Bell 1992; Rappaport 1999. 
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strict doctrine and moral control. In her perspective, change took place 
through the ‘Reformation of feeling’ 

In my interpretation, Muir, Karant-Nunn and others who focus on change in 
and with religious rituals go deeply into the question of the nature of historical 
change, by mapping human conditions as complex sets or repertoires of varia- 
tion, alternation, opening and ending of one’s actions and thoughts. Religion is 
not only, and perhaps not even primarily, doctrine, ideology or church institu- 
tions, but behaviour, experience, hope, or — as coded by Dutch historian Willem 
Frijhoff — ‘embodied belief'!6 

In this connection, I would also like to mention British sociologist Paul 
Connerton, who in his book How Societies Remember has from a different per- 
spective focussed on rituals' potential for both change and continuity, and, not 
least, for fixing, exploring or even contradicting people's values, memories, and 
cultural orientation. One of his examples in this respect is the ritual dimension 
of the French Revolution. On the one hand, the revolutionary, national, anti- 
religious rituals in France in the 1790's openly confronted the past, the memory 
of the past, and the hopes for the future hitherto dominated by the Roman 
Catholic Church and the absolute monarchy of the Bourbons. On the other 
hand, these revolutionary rituals tended to copy the form and intention of the 
old religious rituals, thus making the conflict between past and present, change 
and continuity less effective and even diminishing the problems facing a less 
radical early nineteenth century France wanting to restore the ritual connec- 
tion with the pre-revolutionary society and culture.” 

To a certain extent, a similar conclusion seems to be drawn by Peter Marshall 
in his very interesting contribution on changing identities in the English Refor- 
mation. In Marshall's view the strategies to sustain religious unity and control in 
late sixteenth century England contributed to their opposite: Ceremonial con- 
formity produced a (hitherto unknown and at least) more pluralistic and non- 
conform religious culture, not least because it encouraged people to reflect on 
the meaning of the traditional rituals. 

Along analytical perspectives like these, the quest for religion as an agent of 
change can be reduced to or operationalized by the question of rituals as 
agents and arenas of change. 

My next stop will be the field of narrative and memory, which of course is a 
field that is closely connected to the field of rituals. All humans have notions, 
evaluations and expectations of the past, the present and the future. In different 
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genres, contexts, and functions these notions, evaluations, and expectations 
are expressed in narratives — with focus on the individual life, group experi- 
ences or mythical or symbolic actors or events. With and within these narra- 
tives human - both individual and collective - memory is accessible, negotiable 
or deniable, as are options and variations in the field of values or human 
actions. Memory is also located, and thus accessible for different interpreta- 
tions and layers of meaning, as I have tried to show with reference to post- 
Reformation Norway.!® An example close at hand for Scandinavians is the 
complex project of the successful Christian missionary church in Northern 
Europe aiming at slowly, but systematically changing, re-interpreting or eradi- 
cating the narratives and memories of the pre-Christian past. By using the 
structures of the pre-Christian narratives and myths, exchanging the Nordic 
gods, supernatural beings and heroes with the persons of the Holy Trinity, 
Virgin Mary, and old and new saints, the past was slowly, very slowly indeed, 
changed into a narrative structure dominated by the Christian theology of sal- 
vation and the distribution of divine grace. In fact, it is possible to analyse this 
process as a change that owed its obvious success to the systematic change of 
memory, to the change of the past.!? As an example German archaeologist, 
Jórn Staecker has analysed how biblical narratives met with pre-Christian hero 
narratives in Sweden,?? and Danish philologist, Jonas Wellendorf has investi- 
gated hagiographical literature as a place for negotiations of power and status 
between Old Norse gods and Christian heroes.?! Change, then, can be described 
as loss of memory, and total change as the absolute closing of the road to past 
memories, but also as a slow re-negotiation and re-interpretation of memory. 
A similar perspective can also be taken into consideration, for example by 
studying the sixteenth century Reformation or the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century Pietism in different parts of Europe. The changes caused by the 
Reformation and by Protestant Pietism meant a systematic re-formatting of 
narratives of the past, introducing new heroes and new connections between 
past events and centuries, and thus also systematically closing other possible 
memories of for example, in the case of the Reformation, Roman Catholic 
piety or, as with Pietism, Lutheran orthodox ideals. Among others, German 
historian, Jürgen Beyer and Estonian folklorist, Ülo Valk have analysed how 
what Beyer labelled Lutherische “Heilige” were constructed culturally and 
ideologically in late seventeenth and early eighteenth century Northern 
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Europe, showing the categories of piety and religious heroism that were acces- 
sible and not accessible in a period dominated by the conflicts between respec- 
tively Lutheran orthodox and Pietistic ideals of a Christian community.?? 

Of even more fundamental interest to those interested in studying religion 
as an agent of historical change, however, is in the perspective of narrative and 
memory the religion's own repertoire of narratives and exemplaric actors the- 
matising or opening the possibilities of historical change. Leading theorists in 
this field are German Egyptologists, Jan and Aleida Assmann, who have funda- 
mentally connected religion and memory.?? On a basic level the Christian cul- 
ture has been dominantly typed by the elements of the salvation history: The 
grand narrative of Christianity of course is the historical and temporal move 
from creation, through the fall of man to the redemption of Christ and the final 
judgement. Within this grand narrative there are subnarratives and typologies 
related to, for example, crises, apostasy, persecution and martyrdom, true and 
false, loss and victory - all examples of dramatic changes to the better or the 
worse in human temporal experience.?* 

However, even on a more specific level, the Christian religion has fostered a 
series of narratives and typologies that have focussed on historical and tempo- 
ral change. Let me restrict the examples of typologies to only a few themes 
easily extracted from biblical — both Old and New Testament — narratives and 
actors: 


- Liberation of the oppressed or justification of the righteous 

- Exodus, the leaving for the sake of the true faith 

- Identification with religious heroes and heroines 

- Struggle and sacrifice for the sake of truth or faith 

- Visions and prophecies as opposed to highly ranked authorities in society 


All these themes and narratives have through Christian history opened possi- 
bilities for more or less radical changes on a more collective basis — for crusad- 
ing and spiritual and physical struggle against the evil, the heathen, the 
unbelieving oppressors or usurpers, for missionary activities of different kinds, 
for describing the world as such. The contributions on the Crusades in this 
volume shed light on the potential of some of these themes and narratives. So 
does also Ole Peter Grell’s analysis of what might be called the topology of 
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experience among exiled Calvinists in the Reformation period: The exodus 
motive made troublesome life understandable and uncertain destiny tolerable 
as providential. 

This topology has also opened possibilities for change on a more individual 
basis, among other things through visions and prophecies, so highly appreci- 
ated and feared in different periods of the history of Christianity. Such visions 
or prophecies had a wide range of Old and New Testament narratives and 
typologies as their obvious reference, and in many cases they were explicitly 
used to argue the necessity of change, of repentance, of critique or of spiritual 
concentration.25 

On a both collective and individual level, biblical narratives with potential 
for promoting change was the exchange of Catholic saints with Old and New 
Testament and Reformation heroes in churches, sermons and pious books dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This can, for example, be anal- 
ysed through the changes in the Lutheran churches in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries,? or the use of exempla in Lutheran sermons in the 
same period.?7 

There can be no doubt, then, that the Christian religion has a wide reper- 
toire of normative narratives that thematise change. With its narrative repertoire 
the Christian religion has not only argued in favour of stability, conservation of 
the present, or the positions of the established institutions. My point here is 
that focussing on narrative structures, the use of narratives as means of 
describing and inscribing human action, experience and belief, is also a central 
field for identifying changes. 

My third and last stop will be what I call material culture as a field for study- 
ing religion and historical change. An early example of this perspective is 
American historian, Robert Blair St. George who, in a study from 1998, pointed 
out in detail the intertextuality between the physical surroundings and the 
religious symbolic universe of seventeenth century New England. His perspec- 
tive was to focus on ‘power of place in everyday life’ and the ‘matrix of memory 
sites.28 Another American historian who has argued strongly in favour of the 
study of what she calls ‘Christian materiality’, is Caroline Walker Bynum, who 
also has pointed out that ‘matter’ as such is a complex issue within Christian 
theology and practice. The increased interest in material objects as part of 
individual and collective piety in late medieval Europe was, according to 
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Walker Bynum, accompanied by sophisticated ways of interpreting and nego- 
tiating the meaning and value of ‘the material’ and even ‘the individual" 
Changes in the status of the material culture were an indication of and even 
part of an important historical change within church, culture and society.?? 

An interesting question is what kind of analytical perspectives this might 
open on a more general level. Taking as point of departure that changes take 
place when human physical experience and physical surroundings are 
changed, I refer among others to French theologian and anthropologist, Michel 
de Certeau. In his work The Practice of Everyday Life, he developed a theory of 
the dynamics inherent in everyday life. According to him, everyday life is repet- 
itive and unconscious. Michel de Certeau attempts to outline the way individu- 
als consciously and unconsciously navigate through everything from city 
streets to literary texts, symbols, and language. What is of special interest here 
is Michel de Certeau’s distinction between the concepts of strategy and tactics. 
Michel de Certeau links strategies with institutions and structures of power 
who are the producers, while individuals are consumers acting in environ- 
ments defined by strategies by using tactics. His argument is that everyday life 
works by a process of poaching on the territory of others, using the rules and 
products that already exist in culture in a way that is influenced, but never 
wholly determined, by those rules and products. In other words, the material 
surroundings, the material objects, the landscape, and physical surroundings 
might be the result of strategies, but people use, interpret, change and chal- 
lenge the strategies by the tactics of everyday life, thus slowly both repeating, 
confirming and changing them.?9 

My idea is that Michel de Certeau’s approach is highly relevant not least 
in the thematic field of religion and historical change. 


Conclusion 


Returning to my statement that religion is best conceived as interpreted reality 
and lived practice, Michel de Certeau’s perspective on the conflicts, frictions, 
distances or correlations — in many cases slow, almost unnoticeable, in other 
cases rapid, explosive — opens up wide possibilities for historical studies of 
religion and change. Religion as such might hardly be described as an agent of 
change, but more relevantly as a series of encounters between strategies and 
tactics, between, on the one hand, normative behaviour, collective expectations, 
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grand narratives or material and physical landscape, and, on the other, the 
continuous interpretative use of the institutionally sanctioned by means of 
everyday practice. 

These encounters or the dynamics between strategies and tactics have 
potential for both analysing historical situations where religious rituals, narra- 
tives, and material objects slowly loose their meaning, their negotiability or 
usefulness to the believers, and those eruptive situations where the strategies 
of religious institutions are thrown away or radically changed by aggregated 
confrontations with everyday life. But anyhow, such analyses should focus on 
interpreted reality and lived practice. There might be problems in identifying 
what have been the historical impact or significance of, for instance, Pietism or 
Evangelicalism as such, and as discussed by John Wolffe and Martin H. Jung in 
this volume. However, on another level, both pietists and evangelicals could be 
analysed as acting individuals and groups in their cultural practice and struc- 
tural complexity. 

I would like to add one final reflection on the overall theme of this volume — 
religion as an agent of historical change. In his doctoral dissertation of 2000, 
Swedish ethnologist, Fredrik Nilsson wrote about political action in early nine- 
teenth century Sweden. By focussing on everyday practices, rituals, symbols, 
and individual and collective action, he investigated the complex relationship 
between stability and change in local communities. His emphasis on move- 
ment, in the literal sense of the word, also focussed on what mobilized indi- 
viduals and groups to either defend the status quo or fiercely support radical 
change. Nilsson's conclusion was that the urge for change was developed most 
effectively as a combination of language, rituals, memory, and expectations.?! 
Moreover, perhaps that is what all historical change is about - including in the 
field of religion. Symbols, actions and experiences hold people together in a 
continuous move between repetition and re-interpretation, between the urge 
for stability and predictability, and the wish for new relevance or new possibili- 
ties in everyday life. 
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